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HORACE  TEMPLETON, 


CIIAI'TKR   I. 

Hot, I  <t<*  Prime* i,  Pmrii. 

I  .<  a  strange  thing  to  begin  a  "Log"  when  the  voyage 
is  nigh  ended!  A  voyage  wir!....n  chart  or  compass  ban  it 
been:  and  now  is  land  in  sight  —  the  land  of  the  weary 
and  heart-tired ! 

Here  am  I,  at  the  II  t.  I  -I--  1'rincos,  en  route  for  Italy, 
wliitlu-r  my  doctor*  have  sentence<i  me!  What  a  sad  record 
won  hi  be  preserved  to  the  world  if  travellers  were  but  t<» 
fill  up,  with  good  faith,  the  p- •!!••••  formula  at  each  stage  of 
the  which  asks,  "the  ••  How 

terribly  often  should  we  read  the  two  short  words  —  "To 
1  u> ."  \\  itli  what  sorrowful  interest  would  one  gaze  at  the 
fatten  formed  by  a  trembling  band ;  and  yet  how  many  would 
have  to  write  them!  Truly,  the  <.I<1  Italian  adage,  "fMfr* 
Aa/rofe  ft  pot  worrr*,"  has  gained  a  new  signification;  and, 
unhappily,  a  far  more  real 

This  same  practice  of  physicians,  of  sending  their  patients 
to  linger  out  the  last  hours  of  life  in  a  foreign  land,  in,  to  my 
thinking,  by  no  means  so  reprehensible  as  the  generality  of 
people  make  out.  It  is  a  theme,  however,  on  which  so  many 
common -places  can  be  «trtfcg,  that  common -place  people, 
who,  above  all  <>th  heir  own  eloquence,  never  weary 

of  it.  Away  from  hi?  children  —  from  his  favourite  haunts 
—  from  the  doctor*  that  understood  his  case  —  from  his 
comfortable  house  —  from  the  family  apothecary,  —  such 
are  the  changes  they  ring;  and  if  dying  were  to  be  done 

Jf«r*cc  Ttmplttem.  \ 


often,  there  would  be  much  reason  in  all  this.  But  it  is  not 
so ;  this  same  change  occurs  but  once,  and  its  approach  brings 
with  it  a  new  train  of  thoughts  and  feelings  from  all  that  we 
have  ever  felt  before.  In  that  twilight  hour  of  life,  objects 
that  have  escaped  our  vision  in  the  blaze  of  noon-day  become 
clear  and  distinct;  and,  even  to  the  least  reflecting  of  minds, 
an  increased  power  of  perception  and  judgment  is  accorded 
—  the  viaticum  for  the  coming  journey ! 

I  remember  being  greatly  affected  by  the  stories  in  the 
"Diary  of  a  Physician,"  when  first  I  read  them:  they  were' 
powerfully  written  —  and  to  real!  Now  this  is  the  very  quality 
they  want :  they  are  altogether  unreal. 

Terrific  and  heart-stirring  as  the  death-bed  scenes  are, 
they  are  not  true  to  nature:  the  vice  and  the  virtue  are  alike 
exaggerated.  Few,  very  few  persons  can  bring  themselves 
by  an  effort  to  believe  that  they  are  dying  —  easy  as  it  seems, 
often  as  we  talk  of  it,  frequent  as  the  very  expression  becomes 
in  a  colloquialism,  it  is  still  a  most  difficult  process ;  but  once 
thoroughly  felt,  there  is  an  engrossing  power  in  the  thought 
that  excludes  all  others. 

At  times,  indeed,  Hope  will  triumph  for  a  brief  interval, 
and  "tell  of  bright  days  to  come."  Hope!  the  glorious  phan- 
tom that  we  follow  up  the  Rhine  —  through  the  deep  glens 
of  the  Tyrol,  and  over  the  Alps !  —  Only  content  to  die  when 
we  have  lost  it ! 

There  are  men  to  whom  the  truth,  however  shocking,  is 
always  revealed  —  to  whom  the  Lawyer  says,  "You  have  no 
case,"  and  the  Physician  confesses,  "You  have  no  constitu- 
tion." Happily  or  unhappily  —  I  will  not  deny  it  may  be 
both  —  I  am  one  of  these.  Of  the  three  doctors  summoned 
to  consult  on  my  health,  one  spoke  confidently  and  cheer- 
ingly;  he  even  assumed  that  kind  of  professional  jocularity 
that  would  imply,  "the  patient  is  making  too  much  of  it." 
lifhe  second,  more  reserved  from  temperament,  and  graver, 
counselled  caution  and  great  care  —  hinted  at  the  danger  of 
the  malady  —  coupling  his  fears  with  the  hopes  he  derived 
from  the  prospect  of  climate.  The  third  (he  was  younger 


than  e  'hers,  and  ot  ii  elo-.  ,1  the 

.!.  audresuiiM  ,i 

I  w.i  -«»me  time  CXJM-.  rin-  him  to  speak,  I" 
sat  in  silence,  a  '...u-iit.     --An 

."  vii.l  1  a-  are  you  equally  confident 

;r  learned  colleagues?     \\  ill  the  air  of  Italy  -  V 

.       i  »o  far,  and  their  expression  I  shall 
10  «>ftl\  t.  n'l.-r,  -"  full  of  compassionate 
:i.l  a  l..-.k  OOQVi  >f  sor- 

rowing re<_  iimn-  nf  blank   de-pair.      I  In-Mint 

i>n  his  arrotiiit   i  >  lini-li  uli.it   i  had  IM-^MIU  ;    hut,   as 

•lie  expre>-  I  a.Mcd. 

-till  vou  advise  me  to  p          i  !«•  journcv,   at 

II  blushed  deeply  before   hr   rmiid   an-  frit 
ashamed  that  he  had  failed  in                          ..-it.-  <>t  his  art. 
Ihasteiit-il  f.ir.li.\.-  him,  liy  s«a\  it>^  with  a  joyous  air.  "Well. 
Iwillpo.     I  like  the  notion  in\                           >  ast  a  truee  \\  iih 

.     It  is  like  drawing  a  gam*   ln-foiv  one  has  completely 
lost  it." 

%  And  so  here  I  am  —  somewhat  wearied  and  fevered  by 
the  unaccu  -rtion.  Init  1.---  -«.  t!i:ui  I  .  \|..-<  t--.|. 

I  shuereh  hope  it  is  only  the  fnMi«li<>iiMie«»  of  a  sick  i 
and  not  that  most  insufferable  of  all 

nets;  but  I  will  own  I  mv«  r  <lislike<l  the  mixed  company  of 
a  steam-boat  BO  in  i  ;•(,  K.-ton-.  It  i>  aluay-  an  unpleasant  part 
of  our  English  travelling-. -xp, -rim, -,-.  that  little  steam  trip 
from  our  own  coast  to  t!  <  ,.r  Hel^inn  >hon-.  Tin 

pleasuring  Cockney,  only  sufTerahle  when  >i.k  —  the  runaway 
Bank  clerk  —  the  Hamburg  Jew  —  the  \ounn  ln<! 
Paris  for  spring  fashions  — -Jfhe  newly-married  harrister,  with 
his  bit  of  tawdry  finery  from  Norwood,  M!!\.  >iiu|)cring,  and 
fidgetty  —  the  Iri-h  landlord,  M>lk\  ami  familiar  hy  turn-: 

\on  to  llicDa/is  .  toonfim<l  for  such  a.» - 

tion,  sits  in  her  carriage  on  deck,  have  a  terrible  sam6H|Hl 

tn,  Muiu-thiuy  Ilk*-  HIM  i 
nor  can  I  suppose  their  united  attractions  greatly  heigh; 


by  the  figure  of  the  pale  gentleman,  who  coughs  so  inces- 
santly, and  whose  wan  cheek  and  colourless  eye  are  seen  to 
such  formidable  contrast  with  the  bronzed  and  resolute  face 
of  the  courier  beside  him. 

Yet  I  would  far  rather  think  this  want  of  due  tolerance  for 
my  travelling  companions  was  a  symptom  of  my  malady,  than 
of  that  truly  English  disease  —  self-importance.  I  know  of 
nothing  that  tracks  our  steps  on  the  Continent  so  invariably, 
nor  is  there  any  quality  which  earns  for  us  so  much  ill-will. 

It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  these  airs  of  supe- 
riority are  only  assumed  by  persons  of  a  certain  rank  and 
fortune  —  far  from  it.  Every  denizen  of  Cheapside  and  the 
Minories  that  travels  abroad,  deems  himself  immeasurably 
above  "the  foreigner."  Strong  in  his  City  estimation,  and 
charged  with  the  leader  in  "The  Times,"  he  struts  about 
like  an  upstart  visiting  the  servants'  hall,  and  expecting  every 
possible  demonstration  of  respect  in  return  for  his  conde- 
scension. Hence  the  unhappy  disparity  between  the  situation 
of  an  Englishman  and  that  of  any  other  native  abroad.  In- 
stead of  rejoicing  at  any  casualty  which  presents  to  him  a 
chance-meeting  with  a  countryman,  he  instinctively  shrinks 
from  it.  He  sees  the  Frenchman ,  the  Italian ,  the  German, 
overjoyed  at  recognition  with  some  stranger  from  his  own 
land,  while  he  acknowledges,  in  such  a  contingency,  only 
another  reason  for  guardedness  and  caution.  It  is  not  that 
our  land  is  wanting  in  those  sterling  qualities  which  make  men 
respected  and  venerated  —  it  is  not  that  we  are  not,  from 
principle  and  practice,  both  more  exacting  in  all  the  requi- 
sites of  good  faith,  and  more  tenacious  of  truth,  than  any 
people  of  the  Continent ;  —  it  is  simply  that  we  are  the  least 
tolerant  to  every  thing  that  differs  from  what  we  have  at  home, 
that  we  unscrupulously  condemn  whatever  is  un-English ;  and, 
not  satisfied  with  this,  we  expect  foreigners  to  respect  and 
admire  us  for  the  very  censure  we  pass  upon  their  institutions. 

There  is,  'therefore,  nothing  so  compromising  to  an  Eng- 
lishman abroad  as  a  countryman ;  except  —  helot  that  I  should 
say  so  1  —  a  countrywoman ! 


Paris  is  von-  beautiful  in  spring.  There  is  something  ra- 
diant and  gorgeoae  in  the  commingled  splendour  of  a  great 
•  •ity.  with  the  calmer  beauties  of  leafy  foliage  and  the  sparkling 
eddies  of  the  bright  river.  Better,  however,  not  to  dwell  longer 
on  this  theme,  lest  my  gloomy  thought*  should  stray  into 
the  dark  and  crime- trodden  alleys  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  or 
the  still  more  terrible  filets  de  St.  Cloud!  How  sad  is  it  when 
one's  temperament  should,  as  if  instinctively,  suggest  the 
mournful  view  of  each  object!  Rather  let  me  jot  down  a  little 
it  «>f  thi«  morning  —  an  event  which  has  set  my  heart 
throbbing,  and  my  pulse  fluttering,  at  a  rate  that  all  the  Prm- 
sic  acid  I  have  learned  to  take  cannot  calm  down  again. 

There  come  now  and  then  moments  to  the  sick  man ,  when 
to  be  well  and  vigorous  he  would  consent  to  be  poor,  un- 
friended in  the  world  —  taking  health  alone  for  his  heritage. 
I  felt  that  half  an  hour  ago  —  but  it  is  gone  again.  And  now 
to  my  adventure,  for,  in  my  unbroken  dream  of  daily  life,  it 
seems  such. 

1  have  said  I  am  lodged  at  the  H--I-  1  <l«  *  Prim •« •*.  H<>w  dif- 
ferent are  my  quarters  from  those  I  inhabited  when  first  I  saw 
this  city !  This  would  entail  a  confession,  however,  and  I  shall 
make  it  some  other  day.  My  salon  is  No.  21 ,  the  first  drawing- 
room  to  the  right  as  you  turn  from  the  grand  staircase .  and 
opening  by  the  three  »pacious  windows  on  a  balcony  overlook- 
ing the  Rue  de  Richelieu.  It  is,  indeed,  a  very  splendid  apart- 
ment, as  much  so  as  immense  mirrors ,  gilding,  bronze,  and 
or-moulu  can  make  it.  There  are  soft  coin-hex  and  chairs, 
and  ottomans  too,  that  wouM  inspire  rest,  save  when  the  soul 
itself  was  restless. 

Well.  T  lounged  out  after  breakfast  for  a  >lmrt  stroll  along 
the  Boulevards,  where  the  shade  of  the  trees  and  the  well- 
watered  path  were  most  inviting.  Soon  wearied  —  1  cannot 
walk  in  a  crowd  —  I  returned  t<»  the  hotel:  slowly  toiled  u|>- 
stairs,  waking  the  echoes  with  my  teasing  cough :  and.  instead 
of  turning  to  the  right,  I  went  left,  taking  the  wrong  road,  as  I 
have  so  often  done  iu  life ;  and  then,  mistaking  the  nuun -nil-. 


I  entered  No.  12  instead  of  No.  21.     Who  would  credit  it,  that 
the  misplacement  of  a  unit  could  prove  so  singular? 

There  was  one  change  alone  which  struck  me.  I  could  not 
find  the  book  I  was  reading  —  a  little  volume  of  Auerbach's 
village  stories  of  the  Schwartz  walder.  There  was,  however, 
another  in  its  place,  one  that  told  of  humble  life  in  the  provinces 

—  not  less  truthful  and  heart-appealing — but  how  very  unlike! 
It  was  Balzac's  story  of  "Eugenie  Grandet,"  the  most  touch- 
ing tale  I  have  ever  read  in  any  language.     I  have  read  it  a 
hundred  times,  and  ever  with  renewed  delight.     Little  trou- 
bling myself  to  think  how  it  came  there  —  for,  like  an  old  and 
valued  friend,  its  familiar  features  were  always  welcome  —  I 
began  again  to  read  it. 

Whether  the  result  of  some  peculiar  organisation,  or  the 
mere  consequence  of  ill  health,  I  know  not,  but  I  have  long 
remarked,  that  when  a  book  has  taken  a  strong  hold  upon  me 

—  fascinating  my  attention  and  engaging  all  my  sympathies,  I 
cannot  long  continue  its  perusal.     I  grow  dreary  and  specula- 
tive; losing  the  thread  of  the  narrative,  I  create  one  for  my- 
self,  imagining  a  variety  of  incidents  and  scenes  quite  foreign 
to  the  intention  of  the  writer,  and  identifying  myself  usually 
with  some  one  personage  or  other  of  the  story — till  the  upshot 
of  all  is,  I  drop  off  asleep,  to  awake  an  hour  or  so  afterwards 
with  a  very  tired  brain,  and  a  very  confused  sense  of  the  reality 
or  unreality  of  my  last  waking  sensations. 

It  is,  therefore,  rather  a  relief  to  me,  when,  as  in  the  pre- 
sent case,  the  catastrophe  is  known  to  me,  and  all  speculation 
on  the  future  denied.  Poor  Eugenie ,  how  I  felt  for  all  your 
sorrows ! — wondrous  spectacle  of  a  heart  that  could  transmute 
its  one  absorbing  passion  into  another,  and  from  love,  the 
fondest  and  most  confiding,  beget  a  pure  and  disinterested 
friendship ! 

At  last  the  book  glided  unnoticed  from  my  hand,  and  I 
slept.  The  sofa  where  I  lay  stood  in  a  part  of  the  room  where 
a  deep  shadow  fell  from  the  closed  jalousies  of  a  window,  so 
that  any  person  might  easily  have  entered  or  traversed  the 
apartment  without  noticing  me.  I  slept  calmly  and  without  a 


stir—  my  dreaming  thoughts  full  of  t  Jrl's  love.  How 

little  does  any  first  passion  depend  upon  the  excellence  of  tin 
1 1   w  ideal,  purely  i.h-al,  are  those  first 
emotions  of  th  I  knew  something  of  thin,  to<> 

1 1  treasonable,  with  a 

-tmni:  o!a«h  of  romance  in  my  nature,  that  lent  it-  I'laml 
raino  tint  to  all  I  1  I    fell  in  1  is  the 

phrase  mor<  It  was  no  gradual  or  even  bnpm0pftO>Ie 

declension,  Imt  a  headlong,  reckless  plunge;  such  as  some, 
confident  and  hardy  swimmer,  or  \  a  l.ohl  bather, 

makes  into  Che  water,  that  all  may  be  quit  kl\ 

I  had  been  appointed  attacht  at  Vienna,  where  Lord 
Newington  was  then  ambassador  —  a  widower  with  an  only 
daughter.  I  was  very  young,  fresh  from  Woolwich,  where  I 
had  been  studying  for  the  Artillery  service,  when  the  death  of 
a  distant  relative,  who  but  a  year  before  had  refused  to  see 
me,  put  me  in  possession  of  a  very  large  fortune.  My  guar- 
dian, L-T'l  KMerton,  an  old  diplomats ,  at  once  remove* l  me 
from  Woolwich ,  and,  after  a  short  sojourn  at  hi-  house  near 
Windsor,  I  wax  intro.lu.-.-.l  int..  \vl,  :  people 

•  !•  •niiiniiuite  "The  Line,"  and  what  they  stoutly 
uphold  as  the  only  car-  nt  It-man. 

I  must  some  day  01  -t  «lown  a  few  n-.-Mll.-<  ti-n-  ..f 

my  lit  mi.  L-.r.l  KMerton's  seat,  where,  with  <in»tius 

ami  1'nnVndorf  of  a  im>rniii'j.  ami  old  Si  Adams  and 

L'.r-l  Haiiirhun  ofan  evening,  I  was  beli«-v«-«l  t.«  !>«•  inhaling 
the  very  atmosphere  of  learned  diplomacy.  Tiresome  old 
nii-n.  whose  thoughts  stood  fast  at  tin-  tim«>  of  Fox  and 
Pitt.  ami.  lik.-  a  clock  that  went  down  in  the  night,  sten.lily 
point-  our  long  bygone.  How  wearied  I  was  of  dis- 

cussions as  to  whether  the  King  of  Prussia  would  declare  war, 
<>r  tin-  Kmperor  of  Austria  make  peace!  whether  we  .«honhl 
p  Malta,  and  lose  Hanover!     Pitt  must,  indeed,  have 
lark  counsels,*'  for,  whether  he  wished  for  an 
alliance  with  France  or  not  was  a  nightly  topic  of  debate,  with- 
out a  chance  of  agreement. 

All  these  discussions,  far  from  tending  my  ardour 
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for  the  career,  served  to  make  me  dread  it,  as  the  most  tire- 
some of  all  possible  pursuits.  The  light  gossip,  too,  over 
which  they  regaled  themselves  with  such  excellent  relish,  was 
insupportably  dull.  Who  could  care  for  the  pointless  repartees 
of  defunct  Grand  Dukes,  or  the  meaningless  caprices  of  long- 
buried  Archduchesses? 

If,  then,  I  was  glad  to  escape  from  Gortham  and  its  weary 
company,  I  had  formed  no  very  sanguine  expectations  of 
pleasure  at  Vienna. 

I  saw  very  little  of  the  Continent  in  this  my  first  journey. 
I  was  consigned  to  the  charge  of  a  cabinet  messenger,  who  had 
orders  to  deliver  me  "safe"  at  Vienna.  Poor  M'Kaye,  slight 
as  I  was,  he  left  me  very  little  of  the  small  coupe  we  travelled 
in.  He  weighed  something  more  than  twenty  stone,  a  heaving 
mass  of  fat  and  fretting:  the  great  misery  of  his  life  being  that 
Whashington  Irving  had  held  him  up  to  European  ridicule,  for 
he  was  the  original  "  Stout  Gentleman  "  whose  heavy  peram- 
bulations overhead  suggested  that  inimitable  sketch. 

We  arrived  at  Vienna  some  hours  after  dark,  and  after 
speedily  traversing  the  narrow  and  winding  streets  of  the 
capital,  drew  up  within  the  porte-cochere  of  the  English  em- 
bassy. There  was  a  grand  ball  at  the  embassy  —  a  sovereign's 
birth-day,  or  a  coronation,  I  forget  which  —  but  I  can  well 
remember  the  dazzling  splendour  of  the  grand  staircase,  a 
blaze  of  wax-lights,  and  glittering  with  the  brilliant  lustre  of 
jewelled  dresses  and  gorgeous  uniforms;  but,  perhaps,  even 
more  struck  by  the  frequent  announcement  of  names  which 
were  familiar  to  me  as  almost  historical  personages  —  the 
Esterhazies,  the  Schwarzenbergs,  and  the  Lichtensteins, 
when  suddenly,  with  almost  a  shock,  I  heard  my  own  un- 
titled  name  called  aloud,  "Mr.  Horace  Templeton."  It  is, 
I  believe,  a  very  old  gentry  name,  and  has  maintained  a  fair 
repute  for  some  half-dozen  centuries;  but,  I  own,  it  clinked 
somewhat  meagre  on  the  ear  amid  the  high-sounding  syllables 
of  Austrian  nobility. 

I  stood  within  the  doorway  of  the  grand  salon,  almost 
stunned  by  the  sudden  transition  from  the  dark  monotony  of 


0 


a  1 1  i  - 1 1 1  -  j  o  r,  •  blaze  of  splendour  before  me, 

wli-  ii  a  gentle  tap  from  a  boa- |u.  t  ..n  my  arm  aroused  me,  and 
averysilvr  in  accents  every  one  of  whi«  h  -; >nk  Into 

i  M  \  1 1 .-.::-.  hade  me  welcome  to  Vienna.    It  wan  Lady  Blanche 
.  that  spoke  — tin    m«>st  l..\.-l\   <•!-«  afire  that  ever 
beauty  and  station  comliim-d  in  t'.rm.     l-'a-rinatimi*  like  hers 
new  to  me:  she  m  itleness  of  manm  r  with  a 

spiritual  liveliness,  that  seemed  ever  ready  to  say  tin 
thing  at  the  right  moment.    The  ease  wit  1.  whi.lt.  in 
rent  languages,  -h--  addn -*ed  the  varinii>  individual.*  of  tin- 
company,  employing  all  the  little  <1< 

TentionalitiesFrench  and  Italian  so  abound  in.  ami  through  all, 
an  unobtrusive  noliritude  to  please,  that  was  m 

My  whole  occupation  that  nijjht  was  to  steal  after  her  un- 
observed, and  gaze  with  drli^ht  at  traits  of  manner  that  my 
ardent  imagination  had  already  elevated  into  graces  of  mind. 
I  was  very  much  in  love  —  so  much  so  that,  ere  a  few  weeks 
went  over,  my  brother  attache's  saw  it,  and  t<>nn<  nt<  d  m< 
unceasing  «-n  tl..-  t  furtlicr:  tln-\ 

actually  told  Lady  Blanclx  ---tli.it  I  dna.: 

not  knowing  how  she  might  treat  my   prr-umption.     1 
fancied  all  manner  of  changes  in  h<  r  \»  me  — 

reserve,  coldness,  p  -i-ilain.     Nothing  of  the  kind ! 

She  was  only  more  familiar  and  cordial  than  ever.  Had  I 
known  more  of  the  world,  or  of  the  feminine  part  of  it.  I 
s*hould  have  read  thi-  ditl.  t cntly :  as  it  was,  it  ovcrwhi-lnu  d 
me  with  delight.  There  was  a  frankm*?*  in  hrr  t..t..-  towards 
me,  too;  for,  now,  she  discussed  the  temper  and  character 
of  our  mutual  acquaintances,  and  with  a  *hr.-wdni-<  ..f  rriti- 
sJM  ~t?-. .!i-.-  in  on.-  M  yi  ung.  A»  !.i-t  w--  came  t-.  talk  of  a 
certain  COL  of  th.  I-V.-nrh 

embassy;  and  as  I  mentioned  his  name  she  said,  somewhat 
almij 

"I  half -M-IM-  t  you  <l"n't  lik«-  tin-  < 

\VI>  '  •.  henota'fVif?™  — 

i-  monosyllable  by  which  his  countr\  men  de- 
a  certain  class  of  pi 
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She  laughed,  and  I  went  on,  not  sorry  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  severity  on  one  for  whom  I  had  conceived  an  especial 
hatred  —  indeed,  not  altogether  without  cause ,  since  he  had, 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  marked  the  difference  of  our 
official  rank  in  a  manner  sufficiently  pointed  to  be  offensive ; 
and  yet,  the  rigid  etiquette  observable  to  another  embassy 
forbade  all  notice  of  whatever  could  be  passed  over. 

Like  a  very  young  man,  I  did  not  bound  my  criticism  on 
the  Count  by  what  I  saw  and  observed  in  his  manner,  but 
extended  it  to  every  possible  deduction  I  could  draw  from  his 
air  and  bearing;  winding  up  all  by  a  very  broadly -hinted 
doubt  that  those  ferocious  whiskers  and  that  deep  baritone 
were  any  thing  but  a  lion's  skin  over  a  very  craven  heart. 

The  last  words  were  scarcely  uttered,  when  a  servant  an- 
nounced the  Count  de  Favancourt.  There  is  something,  to 
a  young  person  at  least  —  I  fancy  I  should  not  mind  it  now  — 
so  overwhelming  on  the  sudden  appearance  of  any  one  on 
whom  the  conversation  has  taken  a  turn  of  severity ,  that  I 
arose  confused  and  uneasy  —  I  believe  I  blushed;  at  all 
events,  I  perceived  that  Lady  Blanche  remarked  my  discom- 
fiture, and  her  eyes  glanced  on  me  with  an  expression  I 
never  observed  before.  As  for  the  Count,  he  advanced  and 
made  his  deep  reverence  without  ever  noticing  me,  nor, 
even  while  taking  his  seat,  once  showed  any  consciousness  of 
my  presence. 

Burning  with  indignation  that  I  could  scarce  repress,  I 
turned  towards  a  table ,  and  affected  to  occupy  myself  tossing 
over  the  prints  and  drawings  that  lay  about  —  my  maddened 
thoughts  rendered  still  more  insufferable  from  fancying  that 
Lady  Blanche  and  the  Count  seemed  on  far  better  and  more 
intimate  footing  than  I  had  ever  known  them  before. 

Some  other  visitors  being  announced,  I  took  the  occasion 
to  retire  unobserved,  and  had  just  reached  the  landing  of  the 
stairs  when  I  heard  a  foot  behind  me.  I  turned  —  it  was 
Favancourt.  For  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  perceived  a 
smile  upon  his  countenance  —  an  expression,  I  own,  that 
became  it  even  less  than  his  habitual  stern  scowl. 
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\        •     .      i "in-  in.-  tin-  li«»',          -     "   -.aid  h«-.  "to  make 
lome  observations  on  my  manner,  which,  I  regret  to  learn, 
has  not  acquired  \«.ur  favourable  opinion.     Now.  I   I 
strong  sense  of  the  inconvenance  of  an  \  thin- lik<-  a  nip- 
Amicable  relations  b«-t  \\.-.-n  the  embassy  I  have  the  honour 
to  nerve  and  that  to  which  you  belong.     It  is,    then,    ex- 
•:_dy  unpleasant  I'-.r  me  t  .our  remarks —  it  is 

impossible  for  me  to  l«-t  tlinn  passunnoti 

made  a  pause  at  these  words,  and  so  Ion-  that  I  felt 
••••'ind  to  speak,  and,  in  a  voice  that  passion  had  rendered 
\  tremulous,  said, 

in  the  li-rht  of  arel.nki 

cause,  as  yet.  1  only  perceive  it  conveys  the  expression  of 
your  own  regret  that  you  cannot  demand  an  explanation  I  am 
most  ready  to  afford  _• 

nand  is  somewhat  different,  Sir,  but.  I  trust,  will 
be  •§  readily  ac«-o rd «-d.     It  i>  this:  that  you  resign  \  our  |. op- 
tion as  attache  to  this  embassy,  and  leave  Vienna  at  once. 
•  <--'it\    that  an\    unfavourable  notire  of  this 
affair  should  follow  you  to  another  mission ,  or  to  Raglan « 1 . " 

•p.  Sir.  I  beg  of  you:  I  cannot  be  answer-aide  for  my 
temper,  if  yon  persist  to  outrage  it.  \Vhile\onm.i\  press  me 
to  acknowledge  that,  whih-  half  an  hour  ago  I  only  deemed 
you  a 'Fat,'  I  now  account  \  on  an.  •  iml.- ,  il,  .'" 

1  ount,  passing  down  the  stairs  be- 
fore i 

\Vhun  I  reached  my  lodgings,  I  found  a  '-tru  n<l"  tr<>m 

him-,  who  arranged  a  speedy  meetii  Mii-jlit  that  same 

ur.   l>«-hind  tin-  Prater,  and   I   r<..-i\(.i  In-  hall  in  my 

shoul-i  hat.     I  was  recalled  before  my 

i\'-ui\  l»rd.    Th«- daN  1  h  ft  Vienna, 

lilaii< -In-  was  married  to  Count  Favancourt ! 

i  re  had  elapsed  since  that  event  and  the 

time  in  whi.  h  1  now  lay  B!  :  and  yet,  afU'r 

all  that  lonj:  int.  r\al  —  with  all  \\~  •.  aried  interests, 

nay  passions,  itohopee,  it.*  tailun'n.  itssuccesses  —  the 
he  was  before  my  mind's  eye,   as  brightly, 
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joyously  fair,  as  on  the  evening  I  first  beheld  her.  I  had  for- 
gotten all,  that  time  and  worldly  knowledge  had  taught  me, 
that,  of  all  her  attractions,  her  beauty  only  was  real —  that 
the  graceful  elegance  of  her  bearing  was  only  manner  —  that 
her  gentleness  was  manner  —  her  winning  softness  and  deli- 
cacy mere  manner  —  that  all  the  fair  endowments  that  seemed 
the  rich  promise  of  a  gifted  mind,  united  to  a  nature  so 
bounteously  endowed,  were  mere  manner.  She  was  spiriluelle, 
lively,  animated,  and  brilliant — all,  from  nothing  but  man- 
ner. To  this  knowledge  I  did  not  come  without  many  a 
severe  lesson.  The  teaching  has  been  pe'rfect,  however,  and 
made  me  what  I  am!  Alas!  how  is  it  that  mere  gilding  can 
look  so  like  solid  gold  —  nay,  be  made  to  cover  more  grace- 
ful tracery,  and  forms  more  purely  elegant,  than  the  real 
metal? 

I  have  said  that  I  slept;  and,  as  I  lay,  dreams  came  over 
me  —  dreams  of  that  long-past  time,  when  the  few  shadows 
that  fell  over  my  path  in  life  were  rather  spots  where,  like  the 
traveller  on  a  sunny  road,  one  halts  to  breathe  awhile,  and 
taste  in  the  cool  shade  the  balmy  influence  of  repose.  I 
thought  of  Blanche,  too,  as  first  I  had  seen  her,  and  when 
first  she  taught  my  heart  to  feel  the  ecstasy  of  loving,  brea- 
thing into  my  nature  high  hopes  and  longings,  and  making  of 
life  itself  an  ideal  of  delight  and  happiness.  And,  as  I 
dreamed,  there  stole  over  my  senses  a  faint,  thrilling  memory 
of  that  young  joy  my  heart  had  known,  and  a  feeling  like  that 
of  health  and  ardent  buoyancy,  which  for  years  long  I  had  not 
experienced.  Her  voice,  tremulous  with  feeling,  vibrating 
in  all  the  passionate  expression  of  an  Italian  song,  was  in  my 
ears  —  I  could  hear  the  words  —  my  very  heart  throbbed  to 
their  soft  syllables  as  she  sung  the  lines  of  Metastasio,  — 

"E  tu,  qui  sa  si  le 
Ti  sovrerai  di  me." 

I  started  —  there  she  was  before  me,  bending  over  the  harp, 
whose  cords  still  trembled  with  the  dying  sounds;  the  same 
Blanche  I  had  known  and  loved,  but  slightly  changed  indeed : 
more  beautiful  perhaps  in  womanhood  than  as  a  girl.  Her 
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and  silky  hair  fell  over  her  white  wrist  ami  laprr  hand  in 
-If  had  taken  off  her  bonnet, 

ulii.-h  lay  on  the  floor  beside  )MT:   In  r  attitude  was  that  of 
weariness  —  nay,  there  was  a  sigh!  Good   ll«-a\i-n-!  i-  -h« 
•:•_'•'  My  hook  tell  to  the  ground:  she  started  uj>,  and, 
in  *  voice  not  louder  than  a  whisper,    « -\« -laiim -d,    "Mr. 
Templi-inn ! " 

Blanche! —  Lady  Ulam-hr !  "  rried  I.  :i<  \\\\  head  swam 
round  in  a  strange  confusion,  and  a  dim  and  misty  vapour 
dan< ,  yea. 

"  Is  this  a  Y  M  •  »n ? "  said  she ,  with  that  soft 

-mil*- 1  had  loved  so  well ;  "am  I  to  take  this  surprise  for  a  \ 

••I  :-.  .-d!v  I  «an  not  understand  — 1  thought  — I  was  cer- 
tain that  1  was  in  my  own  apartment.  I  believed  I  was  in  I'.in-. 
in  t In  Hotel  des  Princes." 

let,  and  most  correct  werAtll  \"ur  ima^iuin^:  only 
that  at  this  moment  you  are  cheimoi —  thi<  i>  «»ur  apartment, 
No.  l 

•h,  forgive  me,  I  beg,  Lady  Blanche!  —  the  Hinilarity 
of  the  rooms,  the  inattentive  habit  of  an  invalid,  has  l<-d  t<> 
this  mistake/' 

heard  yon  had  been  ill,"  said  she,  in  an  accent  full  ot 
melting  t<  nd*-rne*s;  while  taking  a  seat  on  a  sofa,  by  a  look 
rather  than  an  actual  ^.  >tur.   -.h,   motioned  me  to  -it  i 
her:  "you  are  much  paler  than  you  used  to  be." 

I  have  been  ill,"  said  I,  etrngglin^  to  repress  emotion 
and  a  tit  of  coughing  to^-thrr. 

is  that  dreadful  life  of  England,  depend  upon  it,"  said 
that  fearful  career  of  hi^h  •  -\.  itn n.-rit  and 
dissipation  riunliined  —  the  fatigues  of  parliament  —  tin- 
and  anxieties  of  part)' — the  trenv  riions  for  MH- 

cess  —  the  torturing  dread  of  failure.    Why  didn't  you  r<  -main 
in  diploin 

It  looked  so  very  like  idling,"  said  I,  laughingly,  and 
end  _  to  assume  something  of  her  own  easy  tone. 

is.    But  what  better  can  one  have,  after  all?"  said 
•he,  v  *igh. 
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"When  they  are  happy,"  added  I,  stealing  a  glance  at  her 
beneath  my  eyelids.  She  turned  away,  however,  before  I 
had  succeeded,  and  I  could  merely  mark  that  her  breathing 
was  quick  and  hurried. 

"I  hope  you  have  no  grudge  towards  Favancourt?"  said 
she  hastily,  and  with  a  manner  that  showed  how  difficult  it  was 
to  disguise  agitation.  "He  would  be  delighted  to  see  you 
again!  He  is  always  talking  of  your  success  in  the  House, 
and  often  prophesies  the  most  brilliant  advancement  for  you." 

"I 'have. outlived  resentment,"  said  I,  in  a  low  whisper: 
"would  that  I  could  add,  other  feelings  were  as  easily  for- 
gotten." 

Not  at  once  catching  my  meaning,  she  turned  her  full  and 
lustrous  eyes  upon  me,  and  then  suddenly  aware  of  my  words, 
or  reading  the  explanation  in  my  own  looks,  she  blushed 
deeply,  and  after  a  pause  wlid, 

"And  what  are  your  plans  now?  do  you  remain  here  some 
time?" 

"No ,  I  am  trying  to  reach  Italy.  It  has  become  as  classic 
to  die  there  nowadays,  as  once  it  was  to  live  in  that  fair  land. " 

"Italy!"  interrupted  she,  blushing  still  deeper.  "Fa- 
vancourt is  now  asking  for  a  mission  there  —  Naples  is 
vacant." 

This  time  I  succeeded  in  catching  her  eyes,  but  she  hastily 
withdrew  them,  and  we  were  both  silent. 

"Have  you  been  to  the  Opera  yet?  "  said  she,  with  a  voice 
full  of  all  its  habitual  softness. 

"You  forget,"  said  I,  smiling,  "that  I  am  an  invalid :  be- 
sides, I  only  arrived  here  last  night." 

"Oh,  I  am  sure  that  much  will  not  fatigue  you.  The  Due 
de  Blancard  has  given  us  his  box  while  we  stay  here,  and  we 
shall  always  have  a  place  for  you ;  and  I  pray  you  to  come ;  if 
not  for  the  music,  for  my  sake,"  she  added  hastily:  "for  I 
own  nothing  can  be  possibly  more  stupid  than  our  nightly 
visitors.  I  hear  of  nothing  but  ministerial  intrigue,  the  tactics 
of  the  centre  droit  and  the  opposition,  with  a  little  very  tire- 
some gossip  of  the  Tuileries ;  and  Favancourt  thinks  himself 
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political,  \vh.-n  If  i<  <>nly  prosy.    Now,  I  long  for  a  little  real 

London  and  oar  own  peopl^,    Apropos,  what 

became  of  Lady  Frances  (iiiiiiiiii-_r  -In-  really  marry 

dragoons  and  sail  for  Indi 

he  -adde*t  i-  to  be  told:  he  was  killed  in  the  I'unjaub, 
and  she  is  now  coming  home  a  widow.'* 

••11.  -u    •>•  —  wa»  she  as  pretty  as  they  said?  - 

handsomer  thai  I  I  have  heard !" 

mo*  think  so.'* 

That  is  great  praise  from  you .  if  there  be  any  truth  in  on 
(lit*.      1;  MI  a  kind  of  tenderness  in  that  ,|uartn  .'" 

"M 

i\.  don't   a'l'eet  Mirprise:  we  heard  tin-  story  at  Flo- 
.  and  a  very  fun  in  >t«>r\  it  was:  that  Lucy  insisted  upon 

•u  «li<ln't  propose  for  her,  that  she  would  for  \  «m. 
»he  waadvteriuinnl  to  \n-  mUtrefs'of  a  certain  black  Arabian 
on  had;  and  that  you.  trarin^  ron^iMjuencei,  sent  IMT 
tin  home,  and  so  compromised  the  affair." 
ll-.w  very  absurd !" 

i-  it  n "t  tnn •?     Can  you  deny  having  made  a  present 
oftkefto 

^h-  <lid  in*-  the  honour  to  accept  of  a  pony,  l.ut  tl 
t.-nuatiiif:  <ir«u instances  are  all  purely  imapn 

**5i  won  two  e  ben  trovato.  —  It  was  exactly  what  she 
would  do!*' 

.  unfair  inferenr.-.  which  I  f.M-1  hound  to  «-nt»-r  a  |<r 
against.     If  we  were  only  to  charge  our  acquaintances  with 
what  we  deem  them  capable  of —  " 
"Well,   fmi-di.   I  ; 

"I  was  only  about  to  add,  what  would  become  of  our- 
Mfc 

"  Meaning  you  and  me ,  for  instan < 

t4t(/wi  g'fj-cutc,  t'accwe,'  says  tl  -iued  she 

jrailx  •  r  do  one  nortbe  other.  -ami'  time. 

confess  to  one  thing  of  which  I  ani  capable,  whi« -h  i-.  »i 
detesting  any  one  who  in  this  age  o.'  !  affects  to  give]L 


tone  of  moralizing  to  a  conversation.  Now  I  presume  you 
don't  wish  this.  I  will  even  take  it  for  granted,  that  you  would 
rather  we  were  good  friends,  as  we  used  to  be  long  ago.  —  Oh 
dear,  don't  sigh  that  way ! " 

"It  was  you  that  sighed !  " 

"Well,  I  am  very  sorry  for  it.  It  was  wrong  of  me ,  and 
very  wrong  of  you  to  tell  me  of  it.  But  dear  me !  is  it  so  late  ? 
can  it  really  be  three  o'clock?" 

"I  am  a  quarter  past;  but  I  think  we  must  both  be  fast. 
You  are  going  out  ?  " 

"A  mere  drive  in  the  Champs  Elyse'es,  where  I  shall  pay  a 
few  visits  and  be  back  to  dinner.  Will  you  dine  with  us?  " 

"  I  pray  you  to  excuse  me  —  don't  forget  I  am  a  sick  man." 

"Well,  then,  we  shall  see  you  at  the  Opera?" 

"I  fear  not.  If  I  might  ask  a  favour,  it  would  be  to  take 
the  volume  of  Balzac  away  with  me." 

"Oh,  to  be  sure!  But  we  have  some  others,  much  newer. 
You  know  4Le  Recherche  de  1'Absolu,'  already?" 

"  Yes ;  but  I  like  '  Eugdnie'  sti  11  better.     It  was  an  old  taste 
of  mine ,  and  as  you  quoted  a  proverb  a  few  moments  ago ,  let 
me  give  you  another  as  trite  and  as  true,  — 
'On  revient  loujours.'  " 

"  'A  ses  premieres  amours,'  " 

said  she,  finishing;  while  with  a  smile,  half  playful,  half  sad, 
she  turned  toward  the  window,  and  I  retired  noiselessly,  and 
without  an  adieu. 

Heigho !  how  nervous  and  irritable  I  feel !  The  very  sight 
of  that  handsome  barouche  that  -?ns  driven  from  the  h6tel, 
with  its  beautiful  occupant  lying  listlessly  back  among  the 
cushions,  has  set  my  heart  a-beating  far  far  too  hurriedly. 
How  is  it  that  the  laws  that  govern  material  nature  are  so  in- 
operative in  ours,  and  that  a  heart  that  never  felt  can  make 
another  feel?  Heaven  knows!  It  is  not  love;  even  my  first 
passion,  perhaps,  little  merited  the  name :  but  now,  reading 
her  as  worldliness  as  taught  me  to  do  —  seeing  how  little  re- 
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exists  between  attractions  and  fascinations  of  the  very 
highest  order  and  any  real  -  any  true  feeling  — 

kn.iwin;r  I"1"  '  -I.il.  •"  i<  li.-ridol,  how  in  that  one  idea  is  com- 
prised all  that  vanity,  self-1'.v.-.  faU.  •  prid.  •,  and  passion  can 
form,  —  how  is  it  that  she,  whom  I  recognise  thus,  that  tke 
can  move  me?  There  is  nothing  so  like  a  battle  as  a  sham 
fiu'lit  in  a  re  view: 

(  IIAI-TKI;    I!. 

I  MUST  leave  Paris  at  once.  The  weather  is  intolerably 
hot  ;  the  leaves  that  were  green  ten  days  ago  already  are  show- 
ing symptoms  of  the  sear  and  yellow.  Is  it  in  compliment  to 
the  august  inhabitant  of  the  'palace  that  the  garden  is  so  em- 
prttri  to  tarn  its  coat?  Shame  on  my  ingratitude  to  say  so! 
for  I  find  that  his  Majesty  has  sent  me  a  card  of  inviuu 

n  Friday  next.  Another  reason  for  a  hurried  departure  ! 
Of  all  moderate  endurance*,  I  know  of  none  to  compare  with 
a  din;.  -  ^  tay  !  —  halt  :"  crii-s  Memory; 

I  '11  t<ll  vou  of  one  worse  again  —  a.  in  ,i\!" 

The  former  is  sure  to  inrludr  a  <»  rtain  number  of  distin- 
guished and  remarkable  men,  who,  even  under  the  chill  and 
restraint  of  a  royal  entertainment,  venture  now  and  then  on 
some  few  words  that  supply  t!i«-  \.-id  where  conversation 
should  be.  At  Ncuilly  it  i*  strictly  a  family  party,  where, 
whatever  ease  may  be  felt  by  tin-  i!lii-tri-"i-  hosts,  the  guests 
have  none  of  it.  Juvenal  quaintly  asks  ,  If  that  can  be  a  bat  tl. 
where  you  strike  and  I  am  beaten?  so  one  is  tempted  to  in- 
quire, If  that  can  be  called  society  where  a  royal  personage 
talks  rapidly  for  hours,  •••  •  m-r  must  n»t  rvm  look 

dissent/     Tin-  Kinu  m-h  j.  unquestionably  a  great 

man,  but  not  greater  in  an  \  tiling  ti.an  in  the  complete 
fication  in  which  he  has  succeeded  in  enveloping  his  real  cha- 
racter, mingling  up  together  elements  so  strange,  so  i- 
graous,  and  seem  m  ul;.  inconsistent,  that  the  actual  <lir 
ctofany  poll-  he  has  ever  made,  will: 

bear  a  dou!>l<    ..|.|.i-.  .  :..ti..n.     The  haughty  monarch  is  tUL 

Harm  ft  Tern  pit  ton.  2 
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citizen  king;  the  wily  and  secret  politician,  the  most  free- 
spoken  and  candid  of  men:  the  most  cautious  in  an  intrigue, 
the  very  rashest  in  action.  How  is  it  possible  to  divine  the 
meaning,  or  guess  the  wishes,  of  one  whose  nature  seems  so 
Protean  ? 

His  foreign  policy  is,  however,  the  master-stroke  of  his 
genius ,  —  the  cunning  game  by  which  he  has  conciliated  the 
party  of  popular  institutions  and  beguiled  the  friends  of  abso- 
lutism, delighting  Tom  Buncombe  and  winning  praise  from 
Nicholas.  Li^e  all  clever  men  who  are  vain  of  their  clever- 
ness, he  has  always  been  fond  of  employing  agents  of  inferior 
capacity,  but  of  unquestionable  devotion  to  his  interests. 
What  small  intelligences  —  to  use  a  phrase  more  French  than 
English  —  were  the  greater  number  of  the  French  ministers 
and  secretaries  I  have  met  accredited  to  foreign  courts !  I  re- 
member Talleyrand's  observation ,  on  the  remark  being  made, 
was,  "His  Majesty  always  keeps  the  trumps  in  his  own  hand." 
Though,  to  be  sure,  he  himself  was  an  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary —  a  "trump"  led  boldly  out,  the  first  card  played ! 

So  well  did  that  subtle  politician  comprehend  the  future 
turn  events  must  take ,  that  on  hearing,  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  that  his  Royal  Highness  the  Due  d'Orle'ans  had  con- 
sented to  assume  the  crown,  he  exclaimed,  "And  I  am  now 
ambassador  at  St.  James's!"  It  must  have  been  what  the 
Londoners  call  "good  fun"  to  have  lived  in  the  days  of  the 
Empire,  when  all  manner  of  rapid  elevations  occurred  on  every 
hand.  The  commis  of  yesterday,  the  special  envoy  to-day; 
a  week  ago  a  corporal,  and  now  gazetted  an  officer,  with  the 
cross  of  the  Legion — on  the  grande  route  to  become  a  general. 
A  General !  why  not  a  Marshal  of  France  —  ay ,  or  a  King? 

We  have  seen  something  of  this  kind  in  Belgium  within  a 
few  years  back  —  on  a  small  scale,  it  is  true.  What  strange 
ingredients  did  the  Revolution  throw  up  to  the  surface !  what  a 
mass  of  noisy,  turbulent,  self-opinionated  incapables,  who,  be- 
cause they  had  led  a  rabble  at  the  Porte  de  Flandre,  thought 
they  could  conduct  the  march  of  an  army !  And  the  statesmen ! 
—  good lack!  the  miserable  penny-a-liners  of  the  "Inde'pen- 
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<lant"  and  the  "Lion  Beige/*  that  admirable  symbol  of  the 

who  carries  hi*  tail  between  his  legs.    The  really  able, 

were  soon  overwhelmed  by  the 

influence  of  the  priest  party  —  the  vultures  who  wat<  h.-.l  tin 
from  afar,  and  at  last  descended  to  take  all  the  spoils  of 

\\  .ui'l- -\\.-\ .  r  an-1  N   thumb  are  both  men  of  ability,  tin- 
lattrr  a  kiml  <>t'Bniiniiia<;eii  Thiers,  with  the  same  taste  for  in- 
trigue, the  same  subtle  su '  •  t<>  tin-  In-.i.l  <>t' tin- state, 
i  lii*  heart,  the  same  cordial  am ipatlix  to  England.   But 
hose  people?  they  will  scarce  occupy  a  foot- 

.11  tin-  ..!.!   '•  A'mana. -li." 

diplomatic  lii-tory  of  our  da  vor  be  wrr 

will  presen-  -•  riking  displays  of  high-reaching  int.  II,  .1 

or  devoteti  patriot! -in ;  tin-  mm  who  were  even  greatest  before 
the  world  were  really  smallest  behind  ••  the  fact/*  >Ve  d* 
that  Lonl  Aberdeen  ami  Lord  Palineroton,  and  Messrs,  (itii/ot 
ami  Thierx,  and  a  few  more,  were  either  hurrying  us  on  to 
war  or  maintaining  an  admirable  peace.  But  the  whole  thin;; 
resolves  itself  into  the  work  of  one  man  and  one  mind :  n 

•nspicuous,  but  so  intently  occupied,  so  devotr.ily  j,,  r- 
•evering,  that  persistance  has  actually  elevated  itself  togcnin- : 
and  falling  happily  upon  times  when  mediocrity  is  snliliim- .  h.- 
has  contrived  t«»  inaki-  his  inllueiier  frit  in  evi-ry  I 
rope.  I  speak  not  of  Louis  Philippe,  but  of  his  son-in-law, 
Leopold. 

••Let  me  make  the  ballads  of  a  nation,  and  I  care  not  who 
makes  its  laws/*  said  the  great  statesman ;  and  in  som* 
«>t  the  same  spirit  his  Maj«  giuin  may  have  said,  "Let 

me  make  the  royal  marriages  of  Europe,  and  any  one  who 
pleases  may  choose  tin-  i 

^prop<woftheRoiLeo]  >t  difficult  to  understand 

a  Prinre-sCliarliiiti-  falling  in  love  with  his  good  looks?  There 
Lino  disputing  on  tl,  The  most  eminently  successful 

man  I  ever  knew  in  ladies'  society  wax .Ia<  re— *•  Cau- 

casian  Jack"  we  used  to  call  him  at  Brookes'*.     Every  body 
knows  Jack  was  no  beaut} .     1 1  tling  brows,  a  dark, 

2* 
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saturnine,  ill-omened  expression,  was  ever  on  his  features. 
Nor  did  his  face  light  up  at  times,  as  one  occasionally  sees  with 
such  men ;  he  was  always  the  same  sad  misanthropic-looking 
fellow.  Neither  could  one  call  him  agreeable  —  at  least  I, 
meeting  him  very  often,  never  found  him  so.  But  he  was  of  a 
determined,  resolute  nature;  one  of  those  men  that  appear 
never  to  turn  from  any  object  on  which  they  have  set  a  strong 
will.  This  may  have  gone  very  far  with  ladies ,  who  very  often 
conceive  a  kind  of  esteem  for  whatever  they  fear.  He  said 
him self  that  his  secret  was,  " always  using  them  ill ;"  and  cer- 
tainly, if  facts  could  bear  out  such  a  theory,  one  might  believe 
him.  Probably  no  man  ever  cultivated  these  tastes  with  such 
assiduity  —  these,  I  say,  for  play  and  duelling  were  also  pas- 
sions with  him. 

He  was  attache  to  our  mission  at  Naples  before  he  was  six- 
teen, and  had  the  honour  of  wounding  the  old  Marquis  d'Es- 
pagna  with  the  small  sword  at  the  same  precocious  era.  The 
duel  originated  after  a  truly  Italian  manner;  and  as  there  are 
at  Naples  many  incorrect  reports  of  it,  I  will  take  the  trouble 
to  give  the  real  one.  The  Marquis  was  an  old  man,  married 
to  one  of  the  most  beautiful  women  in  Italy.  She  was  a  Vene- 
tian, and  if  my  memory  serves  me  right,  a  Guillardini  by  birth. 
She  married  him  at  eighteen  to  escape  a  convent,  he  being  the 
richest  noble  under  the  rank  of  the  blood  royal  at  Naples. 
Very  unlike  the  majority  of  Italian  husbands,  the  Marquis  was 
excessively  jealous,  would  not  permit  the  most  innocent  free- 
doms of  his  young  and  lovely  wife,  and  eventually  secluded 
himself  and  —  worse  still  —  her  from  all  society,  and  never 
appeared  except  at  a  court  ball,  or  some  such  festivity  that 
there  were  no  means  of  avoiding.  It  was  at  one  of  these  festi- 
vities that  the  King,  who  liked  to  see  his  ball-room  put  forth 
its  fairest  aspect,  bantered  the  Marquis  on  the  rumour  that  had 
even  reached  the  ears  of  royalty ,  as  to  his  inordinate  jealousy. 
The  Marquis ,  whose  old  spirit  of  courtiership  predominated 
even  as  strongly  as  his  jealousy,  assured  his  Majesty  that  the 
worthy  people  of  Naples  did  him  great  injustice,  and  that,  al- 
though conscious  of  the  Marquesa's  great  beauty  and  attractive- 
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>  high  a  sense  of  tin 
had  always  held  in  1  mf  hi*-«'\- 

•It'  1  l..i\<- 

:iiiin.-.i  tin  r.iiiM  u.i.malatlilr  ireteroeitfe 

to  my  hou.rliiild.  I  would  btv  •  it  i* 

simply  because  I  have  ?een  no  one  as  yet  worth; 
ftlarquesa  to  her  carriage  or  fold  her  shawl." 

"A-lmiralih  ^...k.-u .  Marquis  !  "  v  K 

nn-iu  ;  who  has  the  In  inhis 

Bat  remember  what  an  aittf  i'-t\  wi-liv*' 

in:  think  of  <mr  ronvcntional  usages,  and  what  a  sho<k  it 
to  juiblir  opinion  wlu-n  one.  plarrd  in  -  'ion  as 

you  are.  so  jialpahly  atlront*  universal  and  a«huitted  rustom; 
rrroll.Tt  that  \  our  r«-«  -r\  ••  in\"!\'-  :i  « •••inmv  "M  olh«-r<  .  l«^" 
suspicious,  and,  we  would  hop.  .  not  les««  ri^i«ll\  honourable 
men,  thn 

what  would  \onr  Majesty  eoiinseW** 
lei-t  a  cavaliere  yourM-lf,  as  little  likel; 

jealoi:  little  agreeable  ai  possible, 

.ni].l\  at  h-a-t  -.  tar  with  thr  world's  pn 
tiou,  and  do  not  shock  our  worthy  Neapolitans  by  aj-p 

ader? 

beisonlv  a  l»«»y  — he  hasju-t  joinei!  tin-  Kii^li-h  \t\'. 
I*m  siirehehas  fonneil  IP  .'.M^-mm;  Mtxo;, 

•i-l  you  will  at  least  seem  to  conform  with  tin- 
usages  of  your  neighbor 

"If  \<»n:  t|  — " 

*'Na\  .   M  nt  advise." 

yfswish  is  always  a  command.     I  t'< .  1  proud 

hen,  lam  •  I  \\i-h  it,"  >.-.!d  the  Kin^, 

:  away.  d\in«:  t«>  tell  t!i.  i-nurt-party  how  miserable 
1  mail.-  1 1 ie  old  Mar. | 

•  '/IfaifcAeKinjr*:  ri OQS  prerogative  of  power 

becomes  the  Vife  agent  of  perverted  ingenuity  to  work  mi>- 
«>nc! 
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The  poor  Marquis  lost  no  time  to  follow  out  the  royal  com- 
mands, and  at  once  made  acquaintance  with  Beauclerc — only 
too  happy  to  be  noticed  in  such  a  quarter.  I  know  not  whether 
the  lady  was  much  gratified  by  the  result  of  this  kingly  inter- 
position in  her  favour;  some  said,  Yes,  and  that  the  youth 
was  really  gifted  and  spirituel,  with  a  vein  of  quiet,  caustic 
humour,  most  amusing;  others  —  and  I  half  incline  to  this 
notion  —  pronounced  him  dull  and  uninteresting.  At  all 
events,  the  Marquesa  enjoyed  the  liberty  of  appearing  often 
in  public,  and  seeing  more  of  the  world  than  heretofore.  She 
usually  visited  the  San  Carlos ,  too ,  twice  a  week ;  a  great  im- 
provement in  her  daily  life,  as  previously  the  Opera  was 
denied  her. 

Immediately  over  the  Marquesa's  box  was  the  large  box, 
or  rather  salon,  belonging  to  the  club  of  the  Italian  nobili,  who 
frequented  the  theatre  far  less  for  the  pleasures  of  the  opera 
and  the  ballet  than  for  the  more  exciting  delights  of  faro  and 
tcarte;  and  here,  nightly,  were  assembled  all  the  most  dissi- 
pated and  spendthrift  youth  of  a  capital,  whose  very  gravest 
and  most  exemplary  citizens  would  be  reckoned  "  light  com- 
pany "  any  where  else. 

High  play ,  with  all  its  consequences  of  passionate  out- 
breaks, ruin,  and  duelling,  were  the  pastimes  of  this  ill-fated 
loge;  and,  notwithstanding  the  attractions  the  box  underneath 
contained,  Jack  Beauclerc  was  far  oftener  in  the  second  tier 
than  the  first.  He  was,  indeed,  a  most  inveterate  gambler ; 
and  the  few  moments  which  he  devoted  to  attending  the  Mar- 
quesa to  her  box ,  or  her  carriage ,  were  so  many  instants  of 
pregnant  impatience  till  he  was  back  at  the  play-table. 

It  was  on  one  evening,  when,  having  lost  a  very  heavy 
sum,  that  his  turn  came  to  deal;  and,  with  the  superstitious 
feeling  that  only  a  play-man  can  understand,  he  resolved  to 
intake  a  very  large  amount  upon  the  game.  The  attention  of 
the  bystanders  —  never  very  deeply  engaged  by  the  scene  — 
was  now  entirely  engrossed  by  the  play-table,  where  Beauclerc 
and  his  adversary  were  seated  at  ecarte.  It  was  that  critical 
moment  when  the  cards  were  dealt,  but  the  trump  not  yet 
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;  i"\inir.   with  a  gambler'*  "ina- 

.lit.   tin-   ea^er  an\iet\   in  t! ther  j.la\er'*  couo- 

.    .-.  ln-ii  *iiddenl\  a  voice  said,  — 

••il  the  Manjuesa  is  rising — she  is  about  t^> 

leave  the  theat 

"Impotable!"  -aid  he;  ••  it  i<  only  the  second;!' 

though,"    rejoined  another:    "-In-  i- 
putting  on  her  man: 

partx  .   tli  i    B6MU  Iflto'l   anta- 

gonist; "1  will  hold  myself  ready  to  play  the  mat<  h  <>i  n  win  n- 

•  ii  | .lease." 

"I  please  it  now.  then;"  said  he.  with  a  degree  of  energy 

that  heavy  losses  had,  in  -j.it.-  ot'hiin.  r.  n-l.-n-.l  HIM  oiitrollahle. 

"I:  "'    said   a   servant,   approach  in-. 

"the  M:ir.)ui-  irK-j.a^na  >1  -irestoseeyou." 

"Tell  him  I  am  engaged  —  I  can't  .  ..me."  said  Bcauclen-. 
turning  tip  tin-  trumj>-rar<l.  which  he  held  out   triumphant!} 

re  hi- adversary  .   -*aying.   "'I'lieki' 

At  the    -  -.nit   tin-   iild    Mar«iiii<   entepeil.    and.   aj>- 

prnarhing  tin-  tai.ie.  whi-p.  red  a  few,  words  in  his  ear.     If  an 

1  him  with  it-  sting,  Beauclerc could  n<>t  h:i\-- 

started  with  a  m«»re  agonised  e.\j»ression;  and  he  sprang  from 

h     ehair  and  rushed  out  of  the  theatre,  not  by  the  door, 

however,  where  the  Marquesa's  carriage  was  yet  standing. 

I  nit  l»y  a  private  passage,  which  led  more  easily  towards  his 

'.at  i-  thi-  j.ieee  of  new*,  that  all  are  so  amused  by? '' 
-a'nl  tin- Kin^'.  the  next  morning,  as  he  was  rising. 

ty   alludes  to  the  Marquis  d'Espagna.    m> 
doubt."   saiil  Count  Villat'ninca.      "lie  .-hall.  nL'«-d  the  \oiin- 
Kngli-h  a//acAtf  last  night,  at  the  theatre,  and  they  Jiav. 
oui  this  morning;  and,  strange  to  say,  that  the  Marquis,  th 

Isman  we  have  ever  had  here,  was  disarmed 
and  run  through  the  -ide  by  his  antagonist." 

"Is  the  wound  dangerous?"  said  the  King,  coolh  . 
"I  -mr  Majesty.      Beauclerc  has  beha\--d 

I :  he  has  not  left  the  Marquis  for  a 
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moment,  and  has,  they  say,  asked  pardon  most  humbly  for 
his  offence,  which  was,  indeed,  a  very  gross  neglect  of  the 
Marchesa  no  husband  could  pardon." 

"So  I  heard,"  said  the  King,  yawning.  "The  Marquis  is 
very  tiresome,  and  a  great  bore:  but,  for  all  that,  he  is  a 
man  of  spirit;  and  I  am  glad  he  has  shown  this  young  foreigner 
that  Italian  honour  cannot  be  outraged  with  impunity ! " 

Such  is  the  true  version ;  and,  let  people  smile  as  they  like 
at  the  theory,  I  can  assure  them  it  is  no  laughing  matter.  It 
is,  doubtless,  somewhat  strange  to  our  northern  ideas  of* 
domestic  happiness  that  a  husband  should  feel  called  on  to 
punish  a  want  of  sufficient  attention  to  his  wife,  from  the  man 
whom  the  world  regards  as  her  lover.  We  have  our  own 
ideas  on  the  subject;  and,  however  sensitive  we  may  feel  on 
this  subject,  I  sincerely  hope  we  shall  never  push  punctilio  so 
far  as  the  Neapolitans. 

Such,  .without  the  slightest  exaggeration,  are  the  pictures 
Italy  presehts,  far  more  impressive  on  the  minds  of  our  tra.- 
velling  youth  than  all  that  Correggio  has  touched  or  Raphael 
rendered  immortal.  Will  their  contemplation  injure  us? 
Shall  we  become  by  habit  more  lenient  to  vice,  and  less 
averse  to  its  shame?  or  shall  we,  as  some  say,  be  only  more 
charitable  to  others,  and  less  hypocritical  ourselves?  I  sadly 
fear  that,  in  losing  what  many  call  "our  affected  prudery," 
we  lose  the  best  safeguard  of  virtue.  It  was,  at  the  least,  the 
"livery  of  honour,"  and  we  showed  ourselves  not  ashamed  to 
wear  it.  And  yet  there  are  those  who  will  talk  to  you  —  ay, 
and  talk  courageously  —  of  the  DOMESTIC  LIFE  OF  ITALY  ! 

The  remark  has  been  so  often  made,  that  by  the  mere 
force  of  repetition  it  has  become  like  an  acknowledged  truth, 
that,  although  strangers  are  rarely  admitted  within  its  pre- 
cincts, there  exists  in  Italy  and  in  Italian  cities  a  state  of 
domestic  enjoyment  to  which  our  boasted  home-life  in  Eng- 
land must  yield  the  palm.  Never  was  there  any  more  absurd 
assertion  less  propped  by  fact  —  never  was  the  "ignotum"  so 
easily  taken  "pro  beatifico" 

.  The  domestic  life  of  England  has  no  parallel  in  any  part  of 
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Europe,  save,  ;  in  some  of  the  Fn-neli  ;r«>\in<«-, 

•  .I'trait"  pn-M MI t<  snim-thini:  similar! 
but,  r\  .  it  rather  liners  like  the  Spirit  of  a  del 

•in-  r«-lie  of  I'Vgone  as«o«  1:111  iii  the  tul. 

of  a  strong  national  taste.     In'  .notwithstanding  th-- 

general  unprr-.-i..n  to  ihr  contrary  .  th«-n-  is  still  le-s  of  it :  the 
passion  for  household  duti<  >  l.\  tin?  woman,  the  irresistible 
charms  of  beer  and  tobacco  to  the  men,    suggest  <1!  : 
paths ;  and  while  she  indulges  her  native  fondness  for  cookery 

HI:  napkin*  at   home,    he,    in  son. 

dreams  away  tiffe  in  moke-inspired  visions  of  <  "{^ene- 

Q  iaii  unity.  In  lt:il\  ,  IIOW.-MT.  tin-  points  of 
contact  between  the  members  of  a  family  are  still  f.-\\*-r  again: 
the  meal-times,  that  summon  around  the  board  tin  various 
imlmclual.s  of  a  hou«c,  an-  lu-n-  unknown:  «-:u-h  ri-»--  \vlu-n  In- 
pleases,  and  takes  his  cup  of  coffee  or  in  Military 

imlfj.fiulriu-f  —  unseen,  unknown,  and,    worse  .-till,    un- 
. 
The  drawing-room,  that  paradise  of  KnirlMi  I 

.  hast  no  pla.  «•  in  tin-  lil'r  ..fltaly.     Tin- !  house 

is  never  seen  of  a  morning;  not  that  tl,  •  .mi!;.  .  th* 

duti.-  «»l'a  h..iiH-h«.l.l,  cn^rox  lu-r —  not  that  -h<-  i- 
with  ad\aiu  iiijj  tin-  education  of  her  childrrn,  or  iinj.r<.\  in- 
her  own.  No:  she  i-  -inu  1\  en  dethabille.  That  is,  to  bi* 
sure,  a  courteous  expression  for  a  toiirt  that  has  r«»>t  scam- 
nutcs  to  accomplish,  and  would  n-.^uin-  more  than  th.- 
indul^-ncf  one  concedes  to  the  i-m-rvatioii  of  rlimat.-  t.. 

•  f  the  family  repair*  t..  th«-  »•///»':  hi-  whoh 
existence  revolves arou n< I  n-rtain  littl.-  talil.--.  with  lemonade, 

t H ,  and  dominoes ;  his  physical  wants  ar« • .  in 
but  his  iiitrllcrtual  ones  e\  li«   ran-s  little  lor  politie- 

,nr«-:  his  thoughts  have  but  <>iu  th«me  —  in- 
i  venation  i«  »  sort  of  c/troniquo  tcan- 
dalctueon  the  n'ty  h«  lives  in. 

i  here  is  a  tone  of  seeming  good-nature  —  an  easy,  inork 
charity,  in  the  way  he  treats  I  -urs'  backslidings  — 
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that  have  often  suggested  to  strangers  favourable  impressions 
as  to  the  kindliness  of  the  people ;  but  this  is  as  great  an  error 
as  can  be:  the  real  explanation  of  the  fact  is  the  levity  of  na- 
tional feeling,  and  the  little  impression  that  breaches  of  mo- 
rality make  upon  a  society  dead  to  all  the  higher  and  better 
dictates  of  virtue  —  such  offences  being  not  capital  crimes, 
but  mere  misdemeanours. 

The  dinner-hour  occasionally ,  but  not  always ,  assembles 
the  family  to  a  meal  that  in  no  respect  resembles  that  in  more 
civilised  communities.  The  periodical  return  of  a  certain  set 
of  forms  —  those  convenances  which  inspire,  at  the  same 
time ,  regard  for  others  and  self-respect  —  the  admixture  of 
courtesy  with  cordial  enjoyment  —  have  no  representatives 
around  a  board  where  the  party  assemble,  some  dusty  and 
heated,  others  wrapped  up  in  dressing-gowns —  all  negligent, 
inattentive  to  each  other,  and  weary  of  themselves  —  tired  of 
the  long,  unbroken  morning,  which  no  occupation  lightens, 
no  care  beguiles,  no  duty  elevates.  The  Siesta  follows. 
evening  draws  near,  and  at  last  the  life  of  Italy  dawns  — 
dawns  when  the  sun  is  setting !  It  is  the  hour  of  the  theatre  — 
the  Theatre,  the  sole  great  passion  of  the  nation,  the  one 
rallying  point  for  every  grade  and  class.  Thither,  now,  all 
repair;  and  for  a  brief  interval  the  silent  streets  of  the  city 
bustle  with  the  life  and  movement  of  the  inhabitants,  as,  on 
foot  or  in  carriages,  they  hasten  past. 

The  "business  of  the  scene"  is  the  very  least  among  the 
attractions  of  a  theatre  in  Italy.  The  opera-box  is  the  draw- 
ing-room, the  only  one  of  an  Italian  lady ;  it  is  the  club-room 
of  the  men.  Whist  and  faro ,  ombre  and  piquet,  dispute  the 
interest  with  the  prima  donna  or  the  danseuse  in  one  box : 
while  in  another  the  fair  occupant  turns  from  the  ardent  de- 
votion of  stage-passion  to  listen  to  the  not  less  impassioned, 
but  as  unreal,  protestation  of  her  admirer  beside  her. 

That  the  drama,  as  such,  is  not  the  attraction,  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  say  that  the  same  piece  is  often  played  forty,  fifty, 
sometimes  seventy  nights  in  succession,  and  yet  the  boxes 
lose  few,  if  any,  of  their  occupants.  Night  after  night  the 
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same  faces  reappear,  as  n-gnlarl\  M  the  actors:  tin-  same 
groupings  are  formed,  tl  •_••<>  round:  ami 

•  u.»t  that  n«>  trait  oi' ennui  is  discerniMe.  you  won. 
that  Ie\ity  h:nl  iiu-t  its  own  punishment   in  tin-  drearines*  of 
monotony.     These  boxes  seldom  pM-s  nut  o  ft  he  same  family  : 
from  generation  -ninn  they  de>cend  with  tin-  famih 

man-inn,  ami  an-  a<  much  a  part  of  tin-  dome-tie  prop.  • 
a  hou-e  M  the  room-  of  the  n-idene  -lu-«l  an«l  li^htft 

•  •nlinj:  to  tin-  taste-  and  at  th--  D  «»f  tin-  «• 

.    lialiituat«Ml    to  our   theatre^    tin 
:.l  cv.-n  di<c<»nl;ince,   of  asp- 
brilliant  in  waxli^ht  and  •_'  '  drt-oration.   L'littrr  witli 

l»\\»\\ 

...w  th-  <lia.l..wy  oiiilim  >  -t   an  almost  shrouded 
group,  dimly  vis5l»l«-  in  th- 

The  tlu-atn-  il  -pirit  and  essence  of  life  in  Ital\ . 

•liant  it  i<  tin-  15..ur<r  :  it  i<  th.-  rlul>  to  the  gambler, 
//Xtothelotinjrcr.  the  drawing-room  and  the  !><»udoir  t<« 
the  lady.      But  wlicn-  i-  tin-  domestic  life? 

<  HM'TKll    III. 

AN- i  MI  i:  BOtC   from  Favancnnrt.  asking  me  to  dine  and 
meet  Alfred  •!••   Vi-_'n\  .   who<e   "l'in«|ue  M.,!-^"    i  ],r.!:~ 
highly.     He  it  --•:   i  am  curious  to  see  a  Frenchman  who  ha? 
-r,.,l  the  h-  ..if  the  l»e<t  <-rJi:  .'iiiitn.ti. 

the  noi^y  pnpu1.  M  and  Dumas  write  for. 

1),  a  Fn-iich    \Vu.<hingiMn    Irving,    with    i 

•jher  taste,  but   not  that    heartfelt  appreciation  of 
tranquil,    peaceful   life,    that  the   Ameriean  p«»»<es--e-. 

!.-,  his  little  tale,   n         i  .l..nc,M  is  one  of  the 

mottnfVccting  I  ever  read.  From  the  imt.-et  you  tei-1  that  the 
catMtrnphe  niu-t  l.e  -ad.  yet  there  is  nothing  harassing  or 
wearying  in  t h«- •  The  clmid  of  ,-vil.  not  lugger  than 

a  man's    hand    at    fnM .    -  '-adnally    till    it  spans  the 

:  om  east  to  west,  and  nigh-,  falls  soh-mn  and  durk, 
luit  without  >t"r:u  «>r  li'irr: 
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I  scarcely  anticipate  that  such  a  writer  can  be  a  brilliant 
converser.  The  best  gauge  I  have  ever  found  of  an  author's 
agreeabiiity,  is  in  the  amount  of  dialogue  he  throws  into  his 
books.  Wherever  narrative,  pure  narrative,  predominates, 
and  the  reflective  tone  prevails,  the  author  will  be,  perhaps 
necessarily,  more  disposed  to  silence.  But  he  who  writes 
dialogue  well,  must  be  himself  a  talker.  Take  Scott,  for  in- 
stance ;  the  very  character  of  his  dialogue  scenes  was  the  type 
of  his  own  social  powers :  a  strong  and  nervous  common 
sense;  a  high  chivalry ,  that  brooked  nothing  low  or  mean ;  a 
profound  veneration  for  antiquity;  an  innate  sense  of  the 
humorous,  ran  through  his  manner  in  the  world,  as  they 
display  themselves  in  his  works. 

See  Sheridan,  too,  he  talked  the  School  for  Scandal  all 
his  life;  whereas  Goldsmith  was  a  dull  man  in  company. 
Taking  this  criterion,  Alfred  de  Vigny  will  be  quiet,  re- 
served, and  thoughtful;  pointed,  perhaps,  but  not  brilliant. 
Apropos  of  this  talking  talent,  what  has  become  of  it?  French 
causerie,  of  which  one  hears  so  much,  was  no  more  to  be 
compared  to  the  racy  How  of  English  table-talk,  some  forty 
years  back,  than  a  group  of  artificial  flowers  is  fit  to  compete 
with  a  bouquet  of  richly  scented  dew-spangled  buds ,  freshly 
plucked  from  the  garden.  Lord  Brougham  is  our  best  man 
now,  the  readiest  —  a  great  quality  —  and,  strange  as  it  may 
sound  to  those  who  know  him  not,  the  best-natured,  with 
anecdote  enough  to  point  a  moral,  but  no  story-teller;  using 
his  wit  as  a  skilful  cook  does  lemon-juice  —  to  flavour  but  not 
to  sour  the  plat. 

Painters  and  anglers,  I  have  remarked,  are  always  silent, 
thoughtful  men.  Of  course  I  would  not  include  under  this 
judgment  such  as  portrait  and  miniature  painters,  who  are 
about,  as  a  class,  the  most  tiresome  and  loquacious  twaddlers 
that  our  unhappy  globe  suffers  under.  Wilkie  must  have  been 
a  real  blessing  to  any  man  sentenced  to  sit  for  his  picture :  he 
never  asked  questions,  seldom  indeed  did  he  answer  them; 
he  had  nothing  of  that  vulgar  trick  of  calling  up  an  expression 
in  his  sitter;  provided  the  man  staid  awake,  he  was  able 
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.    whi-n  IP 

of  t!i>-  individual'-  • 

l»v  a  <•!  ••vrrnce  was  really  agreeable  — 

li-a-t.  I  havr  always  heard,  tor  he  wa>  In  -ton-  in 

-t.  tin- 

smartncm  that  li  i-»r  a  Mnilr  or  the  sparkle  of  the  eye, 

that  he  may  transmit  it  to  t 

Tin-  «rn-at  miniatr.'-  inn-n 

of  a  miniature  int- 1,  >ant  little  Dri- 

veller of  wor^c  than  n-iihinir*:  'I"1  Hiiall  g«»*>ip  that  i«  swept 
down  the  back-stairs  of  a  palace,  tin-  il.n  •  "iMinonplares  of 

le,   arc  lii-  >tork-iu-tradr:   tin-  «>iil\    \al 
t-ontrihuti^ns  t<>  hi>t-  -;  !••  -true.     Nmic  hut 

I  be  BO  tiresome!  I  remember  once  sitting  t 
^. ntleman,  when  only  jnst  recovering  from  an  illness,  ami 

My  I  ••mluiv<l  hi-*  ftm-iMl  an-1  t'i»rt\  -li«T-r  JM. -.-. 
small  talk  with  less  than  onlin  Be.     II«-  hail  ].:iintc«l 

nearly  even-  crownr-l   h--a«l   in   Kurnpc  —  kin«;s,    kaisers, 
ardxlukes,  and  gran«l-<ln(  h«  —  «•>  in  «\.t\   priiiripality ,  from 
the  I  inn  n- 11-  ••;>  tracts  of  the  Czar  -  j.-.—i  --i>  MI-  .  to  those  states 
'he  small  priM-n  turf.1.  ju^it.  ,|  in  a  hinl'scage. 
how  wearisome  it  was  to  hear  him  recount  tin- 
ordinary  traits  that  marked  tli  U  ,  as  if  tin- 

greatest  Tory  of  us  nil  <  \  ,   ingi  ami  (^IHM-MS  wi-n- 

an\thiiiLr  '•  i  w«inn-n! 

I  listened,  as  though  in  a  long  tlistrt'SHn;:  <ln  am,  to  nar- 
ratives of  how  ti  llle.  so  terriMy  engt-r  t<> 
burn  our  dockyards  and  destroy  our  marine,  could  In-  playful 

mli  in  hi'  iiur-,-r\    with  tin-  rhihln-n.      II. iw  Ln:! 
lij.)--  hi-1-1  tic-  litth-  ('..'int   •!••  Taris  fast  in  his  chair  till  his 
portrait  was  taken.     (Will  he  hi-  able  to  seat  him  so  m-< 
on  tin-  throne  of  France?)   How  the  Kmperor  of  Austria,  with 
a  simplicity  of  a  great  mind  and  a  very  large  head,  alwa\< 
hi  he  couM  -it  1 .. -hind  the  artist  and  watch  the  progress 
-  own  pier;  .   I -ay.  till  my  ears  tingled  and 

m\  head  swam,  and  in  that  m  re  was  not  a  " bounty 

•'icky  or  Ohio  t '  •  .yalty  in(n 
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than  myself.  Just  at  this  very  nick  my  servant  came  to 
whisper  me,  that  an  agent  for  Messrs.  Lorch,  Rath,  etCo., 
the  wine-merchants  of  Frankfort,  had  called,  by  my  desire, 
to  take  an  order  for  some  hock.  Delighted  at  the  interruption, 
I  ordered  he  should  be  admitted,  and  the  next  moment  a  very 
tall  pretentious-looking  German,  with  a  tremendously  frogged 
and  Brandenb urged  coat,  and  the  most  extensive  beard  and 
moustaches,  entered,  and  with  all  the  ceremonial  of  his  native 
land  saluted  us  both,  three  times  over. 

I  received  him  with  the  most  impressive  and  respectable 
politeness,  and  seemed,  at  least,  only  to  resume  my  seat  after 
his  expressed  permission.  The  artist,  Avho  understood  no- 
thing of  German,  watched  all  our  proceedings  with  a  "minia- 
ture eye,"  and  at  last  whispered  gently,  "  Who  is  he?  " 

"Heavens!"  saidl,  in  a  low  tone,  "don't  you  know?  — 
he  is  the  Crown  Prince  of  Hanover !" 

The  words  were  not  uttered  when  my  little  friend  let  fall 
his  palette  and  sprang  off  his  chair,  shocked  at  the  very 
thought  of  his  being  seated  in  such  presence.  The  German 
turned  towards  him  one  of  those  profoundly  austere  glances 
that  only  a  foreign  bagman  or  an  American  tragedian  can 
compass,  and  took  no  further  notice  of  him. 

The  interview  over,  I  accompanied  him  to  the  ante- 
chamber, and  then  took  my  leave,  to  the  horror  of  Sir  C — , 
who  asked  me  at  least  twenty  times  "why  I  did  not  go  down  to 
the  door?" 

"Oh,  we  are  old  friends,"  said  I;  "I  knew  him  at  Got- 
tingen  a  dozen  years  ago,  and  we  never  stand  on  any  cere- 
mony together."  My  fiction,  miserable  as  it  was ,  served  me 
from  further  anecdotes  of  royalty,  since  what  private  history 
of  kings  could  astonish  the  man  on  such  terms  of  familiarity 
with  the  Crown  Prince  of  Hanover? 

Talking  of  Hanover,  and  apropos  of  "humbugs,"  reminds 
me  of  a  circumstance  that  amused  me  at  the  time  it  occurred. 
Soon  after  the  present  King  of  Hanover  ascended  the  throne, 
the  Orangemen  of  Ireland,  who  had  long  been  vain  of  their 
princely  Grand  Master,  had  sufficient  influence  on  the  old 
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:  •  .     notion   that  a  deputation 

should  be  d  to  Hanover,  to  COW  toot  of  tin- 

throne  the  sincere  and  respeetfnl  gratulations  of  the  mayor, 
ami  li\er\  of  Dublin  on  the  auspicious  advent  of 
;  ijesty  to  the  crown  of  that  kingdom.     Tin- debate  was  a 
but  the  majority  which  earned  the  im-a-nre  large; 
and.   now,   nothing  remained  but  to  name  the  happy   indivi- 
duals who  should   form   ;!.••   ilepntation .    and   ill. 
in  wl.  lay,   and  how  it  should  be 

Nothing   but    the  care?  of  state  and  the  important  con- 
siders uld  j.r-vent  the  max  or  himself  aco 
roud  task:  the  sheriffs,  however,    were  free.      ! 

•  cure,  and  they  accordingly  were  appointed. 
with  a  loH  illy  eapable  of  representing  «••  ad- 

vantage, abroad,  the  wealth,  splendour,  and  intelligence  of 
the  "ancient  and  loyal  corpora t 

<  >ne  of  the  sheriffs,  and  the  chief  member  of  the  mi  — ion. 
was,  if  I  remember  aright,  a  Mr.  Timo:  the  name 

nf  the  "lesser  bear"  I  have  forgotten.     Tim  was,  ho\\ 
'he  spokesman,  whei  :  and  when 

it  was  not,  it  was  he  that  made  the  most  •ignifieant  signs. 

I  was  at  the  period  a  very  young  attache  of  the  mi -ion  at 
Hanover;  our  secretary,  Melmond,  being  chargt  d  affaire*  in 
the  absence  of  our  chief.  Melmond  was  confined  to  bed  by 
a  feverish  attack,  and  the  duties  ..f  the  mi  — ion.  limited  to 
signing  a  passport  or  two  once  a-month ,  or  some  such  form, 
were  performed  by  me.  Despatches  were  never  sent.  The 
Foreign  Office  told  us ,  if  we  had  any  thing  to  say,  to  wait  tor 
tin  Russian  courier  passing  through,  but  not  to  worn-  them 
about  nothing.  I  therefore  had  an  easy  post,  and  enjoyed  all 
the  dignities  of  offn -e  without  its  cares.  If  I  had  only  had  the 
pay,  I  could  have  asked  nothing  better. 

It  was,  then,  of  a  fine  morning  in  May  that  Count  Beulwitz, 
the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  was  announced,  ami  the 
same  moment  entered  my  apartment.  I  was,  I  own  it,  not  a 
little  fluttered  and  flattered  by  this  mark  of  recognition  on  the 
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part  of  a  minister,  and  resolved  to  play  my  part  as  deputy  a>- 
sistant  chargfi  a"  affaires  to  my  very  utmost. 

"I  come,  Mr.  Templeton,"  said  the  minister,  in  a  voice 
not  quite  free  from  agitation,  "to  ask  your  counsel  on  a 
question  of  considerable  nicety ;  and  as  Mr.  Melmond  is  still 
unable  to  attend  to  duty,  you  must  excuse  me  if  I  ask  you  to 
bestow  the  very  gravest  attention  upon  the  point." 

I  assumed  the  most  Talleyrand  of  looks,  and  he  went  on. 

"This  morning  there  has  arrived  here  in  four  carriages, 
with  great  pomp  and  state,  a  special  mission,  sent  from  Ire- 
land to  convey  the  congratulations  of  the  government  on  his 
Majesty's  accession  to  the  throne.  Now  we  have  always 
believed  and  understood  that  Ireland  was  a  part  of  the  British 
empire,  living  under  the  same  monarchy  and  the  same  laws. 
If  so,  how  can  this  mission  be  accredited?  It  would  be  a  very 
serious  thing  for  us  to  recognise  the  partition  of  the  British 
empire,  or  the  separation  of  an  integral  portion,  without  due 
thought  and  consideration.  It  would  be  also  a  very  bold  step 
to  refuse  the  advances  of  a  state  that  deputes  such  a  mission 
as  this  appears  to  be.  Do  your  despatches  from  England  give 
any  clue  by  which  we  may  guide  our  steps  in  this  difficulty? 
have  you  heard  latterly  what  are  the  exact  relations  existing 
between  England  and  Ireland?  You  are  aware  that  his  Ma- 
jesty is  at  Berlin,  and  Barring  and  Von  der  Decken,  who 
know  England  so  well,  are  both  with  him?  " 

I  nodded  assent,  and,  after  a  second's  silence,  a  strong 
temptation  to  quiz  the  Minister  crossed  my  mind ;  and  without 
even  a  guess  at  what  this  mysterious  deputation  might  mean, 
I  gravely  hinted  that  our  last  accounts  from  Ireland  were  of 
the  most  serious  nature.  It  was  certainly  true  that  kingdom 
had  been  conquered  by  the  English  and  subjected  to  the 
crown  of  England,  but  there  were  the  most  well-founded 
reasons  to  fear  that  the  arrangement  had  not  the  element  of 
a  permanence.  The  descendant  of  the  ancient  sovereigns 
of  the  land  was  a  man  of  bold  and  energetic  and  adventurous 
character;  he  was  a  prince  of  the  house  of  O'Connell,  of 
which,  doubtless,  his  Excellency  had  heard.  There  was 


no  saying  what  events  might  have  occurred  to  favour  his 
ambitious  views,  and  \vh.-t  h--r  Kn<:l:inil  iui«jht  not  have  found 
the  advantage  of  restoring  a  troublesome  land  to  its  ancient 
dynasty. 

How  does  the  present  mission  present  itself — how  nc- 

.111  the  court  of  Dublin,  with  the  great  seal,  so  far  as 
I  can  understand  the  representation,  for  none  of  the  embassy 
speak  Fn-neh." 

"That"  formal  and  regular,**  said  I,  with  deep 

gravity. 

44 So  I  think  it,  too,**  said  his  Excellency,  who  really  was 
impressed  by  the  state-coach  of  Sheriff  Timothy  and  three 
footmen  in  bag-wigs.  "At  any  rate/*  said  he,  "we  must 
decide  at  once,  and  there  can  be  no  hesitation  about  tin- 
matter.  I  suppose  we  must  give  them  an  audit-no  <>t  tin 
Crown  Prince,  and  then  let  all  rest  tall  his  Majesty  return.*, 
which  he  will  do  on  Friday  next." 

Without  compromising  myself  by  any  assent,  I  looked  as 
if  he  had  spoken  very  wisely,  and  his  Excellency  departed . 

That  same  afternoon  two  state -carriages  of  the  court, 
with  servants  in  dress  livery,  drew  up  at  the  Hof  von  Lon- 
don, the  hdtel  where  the  deputation  had  taken  up  their  quar- 
ters, and  a  Marichal  de  Cowr  alighted  to  inform  the  "IrMi 
ambassador'*  that  his  Royal  Highness  the  Crown  Prince 
would  receive  their  homage  in  the  absence  of  the  King.  Th.- 
intimation,  more  conveyed  by  pantomime  than  oral  intelli- 
gence, was  replied  to  by  an  equivalent  telegraph;  but  tin- 
sheriffs,  in  all  their  gala,  soon  took  their  places  in  the  car- 
riage and  set  out  for  the  palace. 

Their  reception  was  most  flattering;  enough  to  say,  they 
had  the  honour  to  address  and  be  replied  to  by  one  of  the 
most  courteous  princes  of  Europe.  An  invitation  to  dinner. 
the  usual  civility  to  a  newly  arrived  mission,  ensued,  and  the 
IrMi  embassy,  overwhelmed  with  the  brilliant  success  of  their 
journey,  returned  to  the  hotel  in  a  state  of  exaltation  that 
M  ecstasy. 

Horace  Tempfttoit.  3 
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Their  corporation  address,  formidable  by  its  portentous 
parchment  and  official  seal,  had  puzzled  the  Foreign  Office 
in  no  ordinary  way,  and  was  actually  under  their  weighty 
consideration  the  following  day,  when  the  King  most  unex- 
pectedly made  his  entree  into  the  capital.  King  Ernest  heard 
with  some  amazement,  not  unmingled  by  disbelief,  that  an 
Irish  diplomatic  body  had  actually  arrived  at  his  court,  and 
immediately  demanded  to  see  their  credentials.  There  is  no 
need  to  recount  the  terrible  outbreak  of  temper  which  his 
Majesty  displayed  on  discovering  the  mistake  of  his  ministers. 
The  chances  are,  indeed,  that,  had  he  called  himself  Pacha 
instead  of  King,  he  would  have  sentenced  the  Irish  ambassa- 
dor and  his  whole  following  to  be  hanged  like  onions  on  the 
one  string.  As  it  was,  he  could  scarcely  control  his  passion  ; 
and  whatever  the  triumphant  pleasures  of  the  day  before, 
when  a  dinner-card  for  the  palace  was  conveyed  by  an  aide- 
de-camp  to  the  hotel,  the  "second Epistle  to  Timothy"  was 
a  very  awful  contrast  to  its  predecessor.  The  hapless  de- 
putation, however,  got  leave  to  return  unmolested,  and 
betook  themselves  to  their  homeward  journey,  the  chief  of 
the  mission  by  no  means  so  well  satisfied  of  his  success  in  the 
part  of  the  "Irish  Ambassador." 

Now  to  dress  for  dinner.  I  wish  I  had  said  "No"  to  this 
same  invitation. 

Nothing  is  pleasanter  when  one  is  in  health  and  spirits  than 
&  petit  diner;  nothing  is  more  distressing  when  one  is  weak, 
low,  and  dejected.  At  a  large  party  there  is  always  a  means 
of  lying  perdu,  and  neither  taking  any  share  in  the  cookery  or 
the  conversation.  At  a  small  table  one  must  eat,  drink,  and 
be  merry,  though  the/?/a£  be  your  doom  and  the  talk  be  your 
destruction.  There  is  no  help  for  it;  there  is  no  playing  "su- 
pernumerary" in  farce  with  four  characters. 

Is  it  yet  too  late  to  send  an  apology?  —  it  still  wants  a 
quarter  of  six ,  and  six  is  the  hour.  I  really  cannot  endure  the 
fatigue  and  the  exhaustion.  Holland,  besides,  told  me  that 
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nn\  excitement  would  be  prejudicial.     Here  goes,  then,  for 
my  excuse. ...  So !  I  'ra  glad  I  'ye  done  it.  I  feel  myself  once 
tree  to  lie  at  ease  on  this  ottoman  and  dream  away  tin 
hours  undisturbed. 

Holloa!  what'sthis,  Legrell-  V 

1  >c  la  part  de  Madame  la  Comtesse ,  > 
II  >\v  provoking!  —  how  mon>tr«m-ly  provoking!      Mil- 
writes  me,  "You  really  nm>t  conn-.     1  will  not  order  dinner 
.  e  you.  —  Yours,  &c.  B.  de  F— ."     What  a  bore!  and 
what  an  absurd  way  to  incur  an  attack  of  illness!     Ti 
nothing  for  it,  however,  but  submission;  and  to-morrow ,  if 
to,  I'll  U*ve  Paris. 

Legrelle,  don't  forget  to  order  horses  for  to-morrow  at 
tweh 

What  route  does  Monsieur  take?" 

Avignon  —  no,  Strasbourg  —  Couilly .  I  think,  is  the 
first  post.  I  should  like  to  see  Munich  once  more,  or,  at  least, 
its  gallery.  The  city  is  a  poor  thing,  worthy  of  its  people,  and, 
I  was  going  to  say  —  no  matter  what  \  .  i  n  any  case, 

for  the  summer,  as  I  am  sentenced  to  die  in  Italy.  1  fed  I  am 
taking  what  tin  h-i-h  call  'along  day*  in  not  crossing  the  A  IJK 
till  late  in  autumn!" 

How  many  places  then-  are  which  one  has  been  near  enough 
to  have  visited  and  somehow  always  neglected  to  see 
what  a  longing,  craving  wish  to  behold  them  comes  over  the 
heart  at  such  a  time  as  this?     What,  then,  is  "this  time," 

that  I  speak  it  thus? 

*  •  •  • 

How  late  it  is!  De  Vigny  was  very  agreeable,  combining 
in  his  manner  a  great  deal  of  the  refinement  of  a  highly  culti- 
vated mind,  with  the  shrewd  perception  of  a  keen  observer  ot 
the  world.  He  is  a  Lfgitimitte,  I  take  it ,  without  any  hope  ot 
his  party.  This,  after  all,  is  the  sad  political  creed  of  all  who 
adhere  to  tin-  ••  elder  branch."  Theirdevotion  is  indeed  great, 
f«»r  it  wars  against  conviction.  Hut  where  can  an  honest  man 
find  tooting  in  France  nowadays?  Has  not  Louis  Philippe 
violated  in  succession  every  pledge  by  which  he  had  1 
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himself?  Can  such  an  example  of  falsehood  so  highly  placed  be 
without  its  influence  on  the  nation?  Can  men  cry  "Shame !"  on 
the  Minister,  when  they  witness  the  turpitude  of  the  Monarch? 

But  what  hope  does  any  other  party  offer?  —  None.  Henri 
Cinque,  a  Bourbon  of  the  mettle  roche,  gentle,  soft-hearted, 
sensual,  and  selfish,  who,  if  he  returned  to  France  to-morrow, 
would  never  believe  that  the  long  interval  since  the  Three 
Days  had  been  any  thing  but  an  accident ;  and  would  not  bring 
himself  to  credit  the  possibility  that  the  succession  had  been 
ever  endangered. 

I  believe,  after  all,  one  should  be  as  lenient  in  their  judg- 
ment of  men's  change  of  fealty  in  France  as  they  are  indulgent 
to  the  capricious  fancies  of  a  spoiled  beauty.  The  nation,  like 
a  coquette,  had  every  thing  its  own  way.  The  cold  austerities 
of  principle  had  yielded  to  the  changeful  fortunes  of  success 
for  so  many  years,  that  men  very  naturally  began  to  feel  that 
instability  and  uncertainty  were  the  normal  state  of  things,  and 
that  to  hold  fast  one  set  of  opinions  was  like  casting  anchor  in 
a  stream  when  we  desired  to  be  carried  along  by  the  current. 
Who  are  they  who  have  risen  in  France  since  the  time  of  the 
Great  Revolution?  Are  they  the  consistent  politicians ,  the 
men  of  one  unvarying,  unaltered  faith?  or  are  they  the  ex- 
pediency makers,  the  men  of  emergencies  and  crises,  yielding, 
as  they  would  phrase  it,  to  "the  enlightened  temper  of  the 
times"  —  the  Talleyrands,  the  Soults,  the  Guizots  of  the  day? 
—  not  to  speak  of  one  higher  than  them  all,  but  no  more  con- 
spicuous for  his  elevation  than  for  the  subserviency  that  has 
placed  him  there. 

Poor  Chateaubriand !  the  man  who  never  varied,  the  man 
that  was  humblest  before  his  rightful  sovereign,  and  prouder 
than  the  proudest  Marshal  in  presence  of  the  Emperor,  how 
completely  forgotten  is  he  —  standing  like  some  ruined  sign- 
post to  point  the  way  over  a  road  no  longer  travelled !  A  more 
complete  revolution  was  never  worked  in  the  social  condition 
of  a  great  kingdom  than  has  taken  place  in  France  since  the 
time  of  the  Emperor.  The  glorious  career  of  conquering  ar- 
mies invested  the  soldier's  life  with  a  species  of  chivalry ,  that 


brought  hack  the  oM  days  of  feudalism  Again.    Now.  it 
bourgeoisie  are  n|ij>rnu<>>t.     Trade  and  mon  .  rail- 

roads and  mines,  have  seized  Imld  of  the  nation's  heart 
where  the  baton  of  aMarechal  was  once  the  most  coveted  of  all 
earthly  distinctions,  a  good  bargain  on  the  Bourse,  or  a 
cental  transaction  in  scrip,  are  now  the  highest  triumphs.  The 
very  telegraph ,  whose  giant  limbs  only  swayed  to  speak  of 
ties,  now  beckons  to  an  expectant  crowd  the  rates  of  ex- 
change fr(  t"  l.i\orno,  and  with  a  far  greater 
tainty  of  stirring  the 

II  into  all  this  mo..d\  reflection  from  thinking  of  an  in- 
.t  — I  might  almost  call  it  story  —  I  rememtit T.  «1  !, 
from  an  old  cuirassier  officer  some  years  ago.  I  was  passing 
j\\  the  north  of  France,  and  stopped  to  dine  at  Sedan, 
where  a  French  cavalry  regiment,  three  thousand  strong,  were 
quartered.  Some  repairs  that  were  necessary  to  my  carriage 
detained  me  till  the  next  day;  and  as  1  stroll,  -,1  along  the  shady 
boulevards  in  the  evening,  I  met  an  old  soldier- like  person, 
beside  whom  I  dined  at  the  table-d'h..t,-.  He  was  the  very 
type  of  a  chfj-tfcscadron  of  tin  Km|.ir« -,  and  such  he  really 
proved  to  be. 

After  a  short  preamble  of  the  onli nary  commonplaces,  we 
began  to  talk  of  the  service  in  which  he  liv  ••!.  and  I  confess  it 
was  with  a  feeling  of  surprise  I  heard  him  say  that  the  old  sol- 
diers of  the  Empire  had  met  but  little  favour  from  the  new  dy- 
nasty; and  I  could  not  help  obser\int:  that  this  was  net  the  im- 
pression made  upon  us  in  England,  but  that  we  inclined  to 
think  it  was  the  especial  policy  of  the  present  reign  to  conci- 
liate the  affections  of  the  nation  by  a  graceful  acknowledgment 
of  those  so  instrumental  to  its 'glory. 

"Is  notSouIt  as  high,  or  rather,  is  he  not  far  higher,  in 
the  favour  of  his  sovereign,  Louis  Philippe,  than  ever  he  was 
in  that  of  the  Kinder  Moncey  a  man^ nobly  pensioned 

as  Captain  of  the  Invalid. 

44  All  true,!  But  where  are  the  hundreds  —  I  had  almost 
said  thousands,  but  that  death  has  been  so  busy  in  these  tran- 
quil times  with  those  it  had  spared  in  more  eventful  days  — 
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where  are  they,  the  old  soldiers,  who  served  in  inferior  grades, 
the  men  whose  promotions  for  the  hard  fighting  at  Montereau 
and  Chalons  needed  but  a  few  days  more  of  prosperity  to  have 
confirmed,  but  who  saw  their  best  hopes  decline  as  the  sun  of 
the  Emperor's  glory  descended?  What  rewards  were  given 
even  to  many  of  the  more  distinguished,  but  whose  principles 
were  known  to  be  little  in  accordance  with  the  new  order  of 
things?  What  ofPajol,  who  captured  a  Dutch  fleet  with  his 
cavalry  squadrons;  —  ay!  charged  the  three-deckers  as  they 
lay  ice-locked  in  the  Scheldt,  dismounted  half  of  his  force  and 
boarded  them,  as  in  a  sea-fight?  Poor  Pajol!  he  died  the 
other  day,  at  eighty-three  or  four,  followed  to  the  grave  by 
the  comrades  he  had  fought  and  marched  beside ,  but  with  no 
honours  to  his  memory  from  the  King  or  his  government.  No, 
Sir,  believe  me,  the  present  people  never  liked  the  Buona- 
partists ;  the  sad  contrasts  presented  by  all  their  attempts  at 
military  renown  with  those  glorious  spectacles  of  the  Empire 
were  little  flattering  to  them." 

"Then  you  evidently  think  Soult  and  some  others  owe 
their  present  favour,  less  to  the  eminence  of  their  services 
than  to  the  plasticity  of  their  principles?  " 

"Who  ever  thought  Soult  a  great  general?"  said  he,  ab- 
ruptly answering  my  question  by  this  transition.  "A  great 
military  organizer,  certainly  —  the  best  head  for  the  admi- 
nistration of  an  army,  or  the  Emperor's  staff —  but  nothing 
more.  His  capacity  as  a  tactician  was  always  third  rate." 

I  could  not  help  acknowledging  that  such  was  the  opinion 
of  our  own  great  captain,  who  has  avowed  that  he  regarded 
Massena  as  the  most  accomplished  and  scientific  general  to 
whom  he  was  ever  opposed. 

"  And  Massena' s  daughter,"  cried  the  veteran  indignantly, 
"lives  now  in  the  humblest  poverty  —  the  wife  of  a  very  poor 
man,  who  cultivates  a  little  garden  near  Brussels,  where 
femmes  de  chambre  are  sent  to  buy  bouquets  for  their  mis- 
tresses !  The  daughter  of  a  Marechal  de  France ,  a  title  once 
that  Kings  loved  to  add  to  their  royalty,  as  men  love  to  en- 
noble station  by  evidences  of  high  personal  desert! " 
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"How  little  fidelity,  however,  tli.l  these  mm  >how  to  him 
who  had  made  them  tlms  <:reat  !  how  numerous  were  thede- 
-ertimis!  -  h«»w  raj.  id  too!" 

••  Vrs.  there  was  an  epidemic  of  treason  at  that  time  in 
<  .  JIIM  ai  jron  liaveseenat  diilerent  epochs.  here.  other 
epidemic*  prevail:  in  the  Revolution  tin-  passion  was  for  tin 
guillotine:  then  came  the  lust  of  military  glory  —  that  suited 
us  best,  and  lasted  longest  ;  we  indulg«  -d  in  it  for  twenty  years  : 
then  succeeded  that  terrible  r«  nd  men  ha-tened  t.. 

prove  how  false-hearted  they  rnuld  !>«-.   Thi-n  canu-  the  Kesto- 
rat  i«.M-  and  the  passion  was  to  be  Catholic  :  and  now  we  have 
another  urd.-r.  .fthijigs,  whose  worM  f.-atun-  is,  that  t! 
no  pre\aili:  M.  n  live  fm-  the  day  and  the  hour.     The 

health  —  the  state  of  Spain  —  a  bad  harvest  —  an  awk- 
ward dispute  between  the  commander  of  our  squadron  in  the 
Pacific  with  some  of  your  admirals,  —  anything  may  overturn 
the  balance,  and  our  whole  political  and  social  condition  may 
have  to  be  built  up  once  more." 

"The  great  remedy  against  thi<  mu  .  rtainty  i-  out  of  your 
power,"  said  I:  "you  abolished  the  claims  of  Sovereign 
the  permanent  atleetion  of  the  people,  and  now  you  begin  to 


•<>ur  kings  had  ceased  to  merit  the  respect  of  the  nation 

when  Ihe\    108t  it." 

"Say,  rather,  you  revenged  upon  them  the  faults  and 
of  their  more  depraved,  but  bolder,  ancestors.  You  made 
the  timid  Louis  XVI.  pay  for  the  hardy  LouN  XIV.  Had  that 
unhappy  monarch  but  been  like  the  Emperor,  his  court  might 
have  displayed  all  the  excesses  of  the  regency  twice  told  ,  and 
you  had  never  declared  against  them." 

-That  may  be  true;  but  you  e\idently  do  not  —  I  doubt, 
indeed,  if  any  but  a  Frenchman  and  a  soldier  can  —  feel  the 
nature  of  our  attachment  to  the  Emperor.  It  was  something  in 
whirl,  personal  interest  partook  a  large  part,  and  the  hope  of 
future  advancement,  through  him,  bore  its  share.  The  army 
regarded  him  thus,  and  never  forgave  him  perfectly,  forpre- 
H  to  be  an  Emperor  rather  than  a  General.  Now,  the  very 
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desertions  you  have  lately  alluded  to ,  would  probably  never 
have  occurred  if  the  leader  had  not  merged  into  the  monarch. 

"There  was  a  fascination,  a  spirit  of  infatuating  ecstasy, 
in  serving  one  whose  steps  had  so  often  led  to  glory,  that  filled 
a  man's  entire  heart.  One  learned  to  feel,  that  the  rays  of  his 
own  splendid  achievements  shed  a  lustre  on  all  around  him, 
and  each  had  his  portion  of  undying  fame.  This  feeling,  as 
it  became  general,  grew  into  a  kind  of  superstition,  and  even 
to  a  man's  own  conscience  it  served  to  excuse  many  grave 
errors,  and  some  direct  breaches  of  true  faith." 

"  Then,  probably,  you  regard  Ney's  conduct  in  this  light?  " 
said  I. 

"I  know  it  was  of  this  nature,"  replied  he,  vehemently. 
"Ney,  like  many  others,  meant  to  be  faithful  to  the  Bourbons 
when  he  took  the  command.  He  had  no  thought  of  treachery 
in  his  mind ;  he  believed  he  was  marching  against  an  enemy 
until  he  actually  saw  the  Emperor,  and  then  — " 

"I  find  this  somewhat  difficult  to  understand,"  said  I,  du- 
biously. "Ney's  new  allegiance  was  no  hasty  step,  but  one 
maturely  and  well  considered.  He  had  weighed  in  his  mind 
various  eventualities,  and  doubtless  among  the  number  the 
possibility  of  the  Emperor's  return.  That  the  mere  sight  of 
that  low  cocked-hat  and  the  redingote  gris  could  have  at  once 
served  to  overturn  a  sworn  fealty  and  a  plighted  word  — " 

"Have  you  time  to  listen  to  a  short  story?"  interrupted 
the  old  dragoon,  with  a  degree  of  emotion  in  his  manner  that 
bespoke  a  deeper  interest  than  I  suspected  in  the  subject  of 
our  conversation. 

"Willingly,"  said  I.  "Will  you  come  and  sup  with  me  at 
my  hotel,  and  we  can  continue  a  theme  in  which  I  feel  much 
interest?" 

"Nay;  with  your  permission,  we  will  sit  down  here  —  on 
the  ramparts.  I  never  sup:  like  an  old  campaigner,  I  only 
make  one  meal  a-day,  and  mention  the  circumstance  to  excuse 
my  performance  at  the  table  d'hote:  and  here,  if  you  do  not 
dislike  it,  we  will  take  our  places  under  this  lime-tree." 

I  at  once  acceded  to  this  proposal,  and  he  began  thus :  — 
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iv. 

You  are,  perhaps,  aware,  that  in  no  part  of  France  was 
the  cans.  of  the  exiled  family  sustained  with  more  perse- 
verance and  courage  than  A  The  nobles,  who,  from 
uion  to  generation,  had  lived  as  seigneurs  on  their 
estates,  equally  remote  tmm  tin  attraction*  and  {advantages 
of  a  court,  still  preserved  their  •!«•%. .tiun  to  tin-  l'>ourl>onsasa 
part  of  religious  faith;  nor  ever  did  the  evening  mass  of  a 
chateau  conclude  without  its  heartfelt  j>ra\  er  f.»r  the  repose  of 
that  "Saint,  Roi'*  Louis  XVI.,  and  tor  the  I  drying  of  heaven 
on  him,  his  rightful  successor,  nowa  wanderer  and  an  exile. 

In  one  of  these  antique  chateaux,  whose  dilapidated  battle- 
ments and  shattered  walls  showed  that  «.th.-r  enemies  than 
mere  time  had  been  employed  against  it,  lived  an  old  Count 
de  Vitry :  so  old  was  he,  that  he  could  remember  the  time  he 
had  been  a  page  at  the  court  of  Louis  XV.,  and  could  tell  many 
strange  tales  of  the  Regency,  and  the  characters  who  flou- 
rished at  that  time. 

insisted  of  two  grandchildren,  both  of  them 
orphans  of  his  two  sons.  One  had  fallen  in  La  Vendde:  tin- 
other,  sentenced  to  banishment  by  the  Directory,  had  died 
on  t  he  passage  out  to  Guadaloupe.  The  children  were  nearly 
of  the  same  age  —  the  boy  a  few  months  older  than  the  girl  — 
and  regarded  each  other  as  brother  and  sister. 

It  is  little  to  be  wondered  at  if  these  children  imbibed  from 

the  very  cradle  a  horror  of  that  system  and  of  those  men  which 

had  left  them  fatherless  and  almost  friendless,  destitute  of 

rank,  station,  and  fortune,  and  a  proportionate  attachment 

to  those  who .  n  they  had  been  suffered  to  reign,  would  have 

•hem  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  their  time-honoured 

•::es  and  possessions. 

1 1  the  members  of  the  executive  government  were  then  re- 
membered among  the  catalogue  of  persons  accursed  and  to  ho 
hated,  the  names  of  the  royal  family  were  repeated  among 
those  saintly  personages  to  whom  honour  and  praise  were  ren- 
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dered.  The  venerable  Pere  Duclos ,  to  whom  their  education 
was  confided,  certainly  neglected  no  available  means  of  in- 
stilling these  two  opposite  principles  of  belief;  and  if  Alfred 
de  Vitry  and  Blanche  were  not  impressed  with  this  truth,  it 
could  not  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  this  single-hearted  teacher; 
every  trait  and  feature  that  could  deform  and  disgrace  huma- 
nity being  attributed  to  one,  and  all  the  graces  and  ennobling 
virtues  of  the  race  associated  with  the  name  of  the  other.  The 
more  striking  and  impressive  to  make  the  lesson,  the  Pere  was 
accustomed  to  read  a  comment  on  the  various  events  then 
occurring  at  Paris,  and  on  the  campaigns  of  the  Republican 
army  in  Italy;  dwelling,  with  pardonable  condemnation,  on 
the  insults  offered  to  the  Church  and  all  who  adhered  to  its 
holy  cause. 

These  appeals  were  made  with  peculiar  force  to  Alfred, 
who  was  destined  for  an  ecclesiastic,  that  being  the  only 
career  which  the  old  Count  and  his  chaplain  could  satisfy 
themselves  as  offering  any  hope  of  safety ;  and  now  that  the 
family  possessions  were  all  confiscated,  and  a  mere  remnant 
of  the  estate  remaining,  there  was  no  use  in  hoping  to  perpe- 
tuate a  name  which  must  sink  into  poverty  and  obscurity. 
Blanche  was  also  to  become  a  member  of  a  religious  order  in 
Italy,  if,  happily,  even  in  that  sacred  land,  the  privileges  of 
the  Church  were  destined  to  escape. 

The  good  Pere,  whose  intentions  were  unalloyed  by  one 
thought  unworthy  of  an  angel,  made  the  mistake  that  great 
zeal  not  unfrequently  commits  —  he  proved  too  much;  he 
painted  the  Revolutionary  party  in  colours  so  terrible,  that  no 
possible  reality  could  sustain  the  truth  of  the  portraiture.  It 
is  true,  the  early  days  of  the  Revolution  warranted  all  he 
did  or  could  say ;  but  the  party  had  changed  greatly  since  that, 
or,  rather,  a  new  and  a  very  differently  minded  class  had 
succeeded.  Marat,  Danton,  and  Robespierre  had  no  resem- 
blance with  Sieves,  Carnot,  and  Buonaparte.  The  simple- 
minded  priest,  however,  recognised  no  distinction :  he  thought 
that,  as  the  stream  issued  from  a  tainted  source,  the  current 
could  never  become  purer  by  flowing ;  and  he  delighted ,  with 
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nil  the  enthusiasm  of  a  devote,  to  exagp  •.  il  traits  of 

'in.-i-  whose  exploits  of  heroism  might  have  da//led  and  fasci- 
nated unthinking  understandings. 

AltVed  wa<  a1  n,  when  one  evening.   nijrh<i;- 

a  peasant  approached  tin  '  in  eager  haste  to  say  that  a 

•  •I'  <oldiers  were  coming  up  the  little  road  whieh  !• 
wards  the  house,  instead  ot'  turniiiL:  (>tl'.  -ually  did. 

to  the  village  of  Pay  de  DOme ,  half  a  league  further  down  t  In 
valley. 

.   who  assumed  absolute  authority  over  tin- 
hold  since  tin-  old  Count  had  tallen  into  a  state  of  child- 
like  dotage,  hastened  to  provide  him-elf  with  tin- writ 
•  •mption  from  billet  the  Director)  had  conferred  on  tin 
teau  —  an  amende  for  the  terrible  misfortunes  of  t 
family  —  and  advanced  to  meet  the  party .  tin  1. -ailing  files  of 
which  were  already  in  sight. 

Nothing  could  less  have  suggested  the  lawless  depredators 
of  the  Republic  than  the  little  column  that  now  drew  near. 
<  hasseurs-a-pied  led  the  \an.  their  clothet  ragged  and 
:-»rn.  their  shoes  actually  in  ribbons;  one  had  his  arm  in  a 
sling,  and  another  carried  his  shako  on  his  back,  as  hi.« 
was  bound  up  in  a  handkerchief,  whose  blood-stained  folds 
showed  the  marks  of  a  severe  sabre-cut.  Behind  them  came 
a  litter,  or,  rather,  a  cart  with  a  canvass  awning,  in  whieh 
lay  the  wounded  body  of  their  officer;  the  rear  consisting  of 
about  fourteen  others ,  under  the  command  of  a  sergeant. 

They  halted  and  formed  as  the  old  Pore  approached  tin  m. 
and  the  sergeant,  stepping  to  the  front,  carried  his  hand  to 
his  cap  in  military  salute;  and  then,  without  waiting  for  t  In- 
to speak,  he  began  a  very  civil,  almost  an  humble, 
apology,  for  the  liberty  ot  their  intrusion. 

We  are,'*  said  he,  "an  invalid  party,  en  route  for  Paris, 
with  an  otVn  •  r  who  was  severely  wounded  at  the  bridge  of 
And  here  he  lowered  lib  voice  to*  i  11" 

poor  i  'f  ca*e  b'-in^r  hnpelcs-i,  and  his  constant  wish 

prayer  —  being  to  see  his  mother  before  he  dies,  we 
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are  pushing  on  for  her  Chateau,  which  is  near  St.  Jean  de 
Luc,  I  hear." 

Perhaps  the  mention  of  the  word  Chateau  —  the  claim  of 
one  whose  rank  was  even  thus  vaguely  hinted  at  —  had  nearly 
an  equal  influence  on  the  Pcre  with  the  duties  of  humanity. 
Certain  is  it  he  laid  less  stress  than  he  might  have  done  on  the 
writ  of  exemption,  and  blandly  said  that  the  out-offices  of  the 
Chateau  should  be  at  their  disposal  for  the  night;  apologising 
if  late  events  had  not  left  its  inhabitants  in  better  circum- 
stances to  succour  the  unfortunate. 

"We  ask  very  little,  Pcre,"  said  the  sergeant,  respect- 
fully —  "some  straw  to  sleep  on,  some  rye-bread  and  a  little 
water  for  supper;  and  to-morrow ,  ere  sunrise,  you  shall  see 
the  last  of  us." 

The  humility  of  the  request,  rendered  even  more  humble 
by  the  manner  in  which  it  was  conveyed,  did  not  fail  to  strike 
the  Pore  Duclos,  who  began  to  wonder  what  reverses  had 
overtaken  the  "Blues"  (the  name  the  Republicans  were 
called),  that  they  were  become  thus  civil  and  respectful ;  nor 
could  he  be  brought  to  believe  the  account  the  sergeant  gave 
of  a  glorious  victory  at  the  Ada,  nor  credit  a  syllable  of  the 
bulletin  which,  in  letters  half-a-foot  long,  proclaimed  the 
splendid  achievement. 

A  little  pavilion  in  the  garden  was  devoted  to  the  reception 
of  the  wounded  lieutenant,  and  the  soldiers  bivouacked  in  the 
farm-buildings,  and  some  even  in  the  open  air,  for  it  was  the 
vintage-time ,  and  the  weather  delightful.  There  was  nothing 
of  outrage  or  disturbance  committed  by  the  men ;  not  even 
any  unusual  noise  disturbed  the  peaceful  quiet  of  the  old 
Chateau;  and,  except  that  a  lamp  burned  all  night  in  the 
garden-pavilion,  nothing  denoted  the  presence  of  strangers. 

Before  day  broke  the  men  were  mustered  in  the  court  of 
the  Chateau;  and  the  sergeant,  having  seen  that  his  party 
were  all  regularly  equipped  for  the  march,  demanded  to  speak 
a  few  words  to  the  Pere  Duclos.  The  Pere,  who  was  from  his 
window  watching  these  signs  of  approaching  departure  with 
some  anxiety,  hastily  descended  on  hearing  the  request. 


••NVe  are  about  to  inarch,  reverend  father,"  said  the  ser- 
geant, saluting.  > ,  save  one  —  our  poor  lieutenant  : 
illet  will  be  for  another,  and,  we  hope,  a  better 
plaee." 

N  he  dead?"  auk.  ,1 

.-»t  yet,  father;  but  the  •  -i.it  now  be  far  off. 

He  raved  all  through  the  night,  and  this  morning  the  fever 
has  left  him,  but  without  strength,  and  evidently  going  fast. 
To  take  him  alon«j  with  n*  would  !•»•  inhuman,  were  it  even 
possible  —  to  delay  would  be  against  my  orders ;  so  that  no- 
thing else  is  to  be  done  than  leave  him  among  those  who  would 
be  kind  to  his  last  hours,  and  minister  to  the  wants  of  a 
death-bed." 

The  Pere,  albeit  very  far  from  gratified  l>y  hi-  charge, 
promised  to  do  all  in  his  power;  and  the  sergeant,  having 
commanded  a  "present  anna"  to  the  Chateau,  wherl.-d  right- 
about and  departed. 

For  some  days  the  prediction  of  the  sergeant  seemed  to 

threaten  its  accomplishment  at  every  hour.     The  sick  man, 

reduced  to  the  very  lowest  stage  of  debility ,  appeared  at 

moments  as  if  struggling  for  a  last  breath ;  but  by  degrees 

these  paroxysms  grew  les*  tr.  |  i.  n-  and  less  violent:  he  slept, 

too,  at  intervals,  and  awoke  seemingly  refreshed;  and  thus 

between  4he  benefits  derived  from  tranquillity  and  rest,  a 

mild  and  genial  SOT,  and  his  own  youth,  his  recovery  became 

at  length  assured,  accompanied,  h  l»y  a  degree  of 

feebleness  that  made  the  least  effort  impossible,  and  even  the 

utterance  of  a  few  words  a  matter  of  great  pain  and  iliilicult  \ . 

<  luring  the  most  sad  and  distressing  periods  •  • 

:h.-  IVn-   indirectly  endeavoured  to  inspire  Alfred's 

mind  with  a  horror  of  a  soldier'.*    lit'. —  depicting,  by  the 

force  of  the  terrible  example  before  him.  tin    wn-t<  hedness 

of  one  who  fell  a  victim  to  its  ambition  —  so  did  he  take 

especial  care,  as  convalescence  began  to  dawn,  to  forbid  tin 

youth  from  ever  approaching  the  pavilion,  or  holding  am 

'i  its  occupant.    That  part  of  the  garden  was 

•.••dtohiin,  and  the  very  mention  of  the  lieute- 
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nant  at  last  forbidden ,  or  only  alluded  to  when  invoking  a 
Christian  blessing  upon  enemies. 

In  this  way  matters  continued  till  the  end  of  autumn ,  when 
the  Pere,  who  had  long  been  anxiously  awaiting  the  hour 
when  the  sick  man  should  take  his  leave,  had  one  morning 
set  off  for  the  town  to  make  arrangements  for  his  departure, 
and  order  post-horses  to  be  ready  on  the  following  day. 

It  was  a  calm  and  mellow  day  of  autumn,  and  Alfred,  who 
had  at  first  determined  to  set  out  on  a  fishing  excursion, 
without  any  reason,  changed  his  mind,  and  sauntered  into 
the  garden.  Loitering  listlessly  for  some  time,  from  walk 
to  walk,  he  was  at  length  returning  to  the  Chateau,  when  he 
beheld,  seated  under  the  shade  of  a  walnut-tree,  a  young 
man,  whose  pale  and  languid  look  at  once  bespoke  the  in- 
valid, even  had  not  the  fact  been  proclaimed  by  his  dress, 
the  uniform  of  a  "Lander  rouge  " 

Mindful  of  the  Father's  precept,  and  fully  impressed  with 
an  obedience  never  violated,  the  youth  was  turning  hastily 
away,  when  the  wounded  man  slowly  arose  from  his  seat, 
and  removing  his  cap,  made  a  salute  of  deep  and  most  re- 
spectful meaning. 

Alfred  returned  it,  and  stood  irresolute.  The  eyes  of 
the  sick  man,  full  of  an  expression  of  mild  and  thankful 
beaming,  were  on  him.  What  should  he  do?  to  retire  without 
speaking  would  be  a  rudeness,  even  a  cruelty :  beside,  what 
possible  harm  could  there  be  in  a  few  words  of  friendly  greet- 
ing with  one  so  long  their  guest?  Ere  he  could  resolve  the 
point,  the  wounded  officer  was  slowly  advancing  towards 
him,  still  uncovered,  and  in  an  attitude  betokening  a  most 
respectful  gratitude. 

"I  pray  you  will  permit  me,  Mons.  le  Comte,"  said  he, 
"to  express  my  heartfelt  thanks  for  the  hospitality  and  kind- 
ness of  your  treatment.  I  feared  that  I  should  leave  this 
without  the  occasion  of  saying  how  grateful  I  feel  for  the  rem- 
nant of  life  your  care  has  been  the  means  of  preserving." 

Alfred  tried  to  answer:  but  a  dread  of  his  disobedience  and 
its  consequences ,  and  a  strange  sense  of  admiration  for  the 
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utran-  manner  and  appearance  had  deeply  impressed 

him.   made  liiiu  silent. 

I  ..•.-."  sai< I  the  lieutenant  smiling,  "that  \<>u  an-  indis- 
posed to  receive  an  acknowledgment  for  what  you  set  such 

-ton-  b\  —a  kindness  to  a  mere  'soldier  <>          i 

<>u  wear  a  sword  \.>nr-elf.  Mons.  le  Comte,  as  you 
will  doubtless  one  of  these  days — " 

»••/'  said  Alfred,  ha>til\  interrupting  him.  "never!     I 
shall  never  wear  one." 

How,  never:     \\  1.  '  .  an  you  m< 

1  hat  I  shall  never  he  a  soldier/*  said  Al  im  to 

he  a  priest.'* 

Mons.  le  Comte  do  Vitry.  of  the  best 
blood  of  Auvergne  —  you .  a  monk !" 

1  did  not  say  m  monk/'  said  Alfred,  proudly:  -there  are 
other  ranks  among  clmn  lnu«-u.     I  have  heard  trll  ot  IVince- 

•pg  and  Cardinals." 

"And  if  one  were  to  begin  life  at  the  ape  th«-\  usually  take 
leave  of  it,  such  a  career  mijiht  n..t  I,,-  h.-ld  so  cheaply 
for  a  young  man  of  good  birth  and  blood,  with  a  heart  to  feel 
proudly,  and  a  hand  to  wield  a  weapon  —  no ,  no,  this  were 
a  shame  not  to  ! 

•!•:  alike  by  the  scv«-n!\  ..t'thc  sarcasm,  and  animated 
by  the  old  spirit  of  the  Fere's  teaching,  Alfred  hastily  an- 
swered:— 

Lad  if  men  of  rank  and  station  no  longer  cam- arms  as 
their  forefat IK T-  did.  with  whom  lies  the  blame?  Why  «! 
now  bend  to  adopt  a  path  that  in  former  days  was  onl\  in»dd« n 
by  the  weak-hearted  and  th«-  timid?  Because  they  would  not 
draw  the  sword  in  a  cause  they  abhor,  and  fora  faction  t)i<  \ 
despised:  n-  it  her  would  they  shed  their  blood  to  assure  the 
triumph  of  a  rabble." 

"Nor  would  I/'  interposed  the  lieutenant,  while  a  slight 
flush  coloured  his  cheek.  "The  cause  in  which  I  perilled  lit* 
was  that  of  France,  my  country.  You  may  sat- 1\  tru-t.  that 
the  nation  capable  of  such  conquests  will  neither  be  disgraced 

.  1  rulers,  nor  dishonoured  by  cowardly  ones/' 
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"I  have  no  faith  in  Republicans ,"  said  Alfred,  scornfully. 

"Because  they  were  not  born  to  a  title,  perhaps!  But  do 
you  know  how  many  of  those  who  now  carry  victory  into 
foreign  lands  belong  to  this  same  class  that  includes  all  your 
sympathy? — prouder,  far  prouder,  that  they  sustain  the  honour 
of  France  against  her  enemies  than  that  they  carry  the  blazon 
of  a  marquis  or  the  coronet  of  a  duke  on  their  escutcheon? 
You  look  incredulous !  Nay ,  I  speak  no  more  than  what  I  well 
know:  for  instance,  the  humble  lieutenant  who  now  addresses 
you  can  claim  rank  as  high  and  ancient  as  your  own.  You 
have  heard  of  the  Liancourts?  " 

"Le  Due  deLiancourt?" 

"Yes;  I  am,  or  rather  I  was,  the  Due  de  Liancourt," 
said  the  lieutenant,  with  an  almost  imperceptible  struggle: 
my  present  rank  is  Sous-Lieutenant  of  the  Third  Lancers. 
Now  listen  to  me  calmly  for  a  few  moments,  and  I  hope  to 
show  you,  that  in  a  country  where  a  dreadful  social  earth- 
quake has  uprooted  every  foundation  of  rank,  and  strewed 
the  ground  with  the  ruins  of  every  thing  like  prescription ,  it 
is  nobler  and  better  to  show  that  nobility  could  enter  the  lists, 
unaided  by  its  prestige,  and  win  the  palm,  among  those  who 
vainly  boasted  themselves  better  and  braver.  This  we  have 
done,  not  by  assuming  the  monk's  cowl  and  the  friar's  cord, 
but  by  carrying  the  knapsack  and  the  musket ;  not  by  shirking 
the  struggle ,  but  by  confronting  it.  Where  is  the  taunt  now 
against  the  nobility  of  France  ?  whose  names  figure  oftenest 
in  the  lists  of  killed  and  wounded?  whose  lot  is  it  most  fre- 
quently to  mount  first  to  the  assault  or  the  breach?  No,  no, 
take  to  the  alb  and  the  surplice  if  your  vocation  prompt  it, 
but  do  not  assume  to  say  that  no  other  road  is  open  to  a 
Frenchman  because  his  heart  is  warmed  by  noble  blood." 

If  Alfred  was  at  first  shocked  by  hearing  assertions  so  op- 
posed to  all  the  precepts  of  his  venerated  tutor,  he  was  soon 
ashamed  of  offering  opposition  to  one  so  far  more  capable 
than  himself  of  forming  a  just  judgment  on  the  question, 
while  he  felt,  inwardly,  the  inequality  of  the  cause  for  which 
he  would  do  battle  against  —  that  glorious  and  triumphant 
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i    w|,irh  assumed   the   champion- 


!>•  LUacoori'thwtof]  w^  his  own;  he  had  been 
.  l\  lik.-  lik  ami  mi-jlit,  had  he 
follow  1  t'..r  him.  been  a  IT 

(hat  In-  l«'-la  «  har-M-at  Lodi. 

'••1    u.i-   -  •  ."    -aid  he.      "In  thr  march  of 

mlt'.-  division  thn>'  us,  a  little  drumm* 

tl'a  waggon  when  asl«-<-p.  and  was  wounded  by  awheel 
nui^ht  him  to  oar  chateau,  where 
we  nursed  and   :••••!•••!    him  till  he  grew  well,      i 

•iff  to  snatrh  him  a«  a  brand  save<l  tr-m  th*-  hurning, 
adopted  him,  and  made  him  an  acolyte;  and  so  he  remained 
till  one  Sunday  morning,  when  the  '  C/uugtvr*  grit*  marched 
through  the  town  during  ma*».  i':  r-.-  stole  out  to  .««•«  tl>< 

ard  a  man  h  h.-  ha.  I  <>n*-ii  !IM.  n.  .1  t<>  I" 

he  saw  the  litth-  ilrummcr<  «.trj.j.in^  out  «»aily  in  front  :   worse, 

too,  tl»«y  saw  him,   and  one  «-;ii!,-.i  out   to  his  comrades, 

|  irde  done  le  Prttre  ;  ce  petit  dr6le  id  —  ceit  un  Pritre.' 

'.hi   tunt  .'  "\\  his   \vhitr  n.hr.    ami 

throwing   it   l><  him!  him.    'Je  ntu  tambour  commt  tot,'  and 

snatching  i  -it  \n*  •  Htm  tap-plan'  so  vigorously 

and  so  well,  that  th<   .Irum-innjor  putted  him  on  the  head  and 

..  and  away  marched  Pierre  at  the  hea<l  ••:  tin   troop, 

•r  Chalons,  and  Curl,  and  all  In-hiix!  him.  without  a 

thought  or  a  p» 

1  saw  it  all  from  the  window  of  tin-  <  hun  h  ;  and  suddenly. 

as  m>  ned  from  the  grand  spectacle  ot  tin  im.\in^ 

column,  with  its  banners  Hying  and  bayonets  glistenin 

the  dim,  half-lighted  aisles  of  the  oldVhunh.  with  <moky 

tapers  burning  faintly,  amid  which  an  old  ilecrepi<l  priest  was 

moving  slowly,  a  voice  within  me  cried,  —  *  Better  a  tambour, 

than  this!'  I  stole  out.  and  reached  the  street  just  as  the  last 

files  were  pasting:  I  mingled  with  the  crowd  that  followed. 

art  beating  time  to  1  1  nnh.    I  trucked  them  out 

town,  further  and  further,  tall  we  reached  the  wide  open 

itt  Tempi  f  torn.  4 
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"'Will  you  not  come  back,  Pierre?'  said  I,  pulling  him 
by  the  sleeve,  as,  at  last,  I  reached  the  leading  files,  where 
the  little  fellow  marched,  proud  as  the  tambour-major. 

'"/  go  back,  and  the  regiment  marching  against' the 
enemy ! '  exclaimed  he ,  indignantly ;  and  a  roar  of  laughter 
and  applause  from  the  soldiers  greeted  his  words. 

'"Nor  I  either!'  cried  I.  And  thus  I  became  a  soldier, 
never  to  regret  the  day  I  belted  on  the  knapsack.  But  here 
comes  the  Pcre  Duclos :  I  hope  he  may  not  be  displeased  at 
your  having  kept  me  company.  I  know  well  he  loves  not 
such  companionship  for  his  pupil  —  perhaps  he  has  reason." 

Alfred  did  not  wait  for  the  priest's  arrival,  but  darted 
from  the  spot  and  hastened  to  his  room,  where,  bolting  the 
door,  he  threw  himself  upon  his  bed  and  wept  bitterly. 
Who  knows  if  these  tears  decided  not  all  his  path  in  life  ? 

That  same  evening  the  lieutenant  left  the  chateau ;  and  in 
about  two  months  after  came  a  letter,  expressing  his  gratitude 
for  all  the  kindness  of  his  host,  and  withal  a  present  of  a  gun 
and  a  chasseur's  accoutrement  for  Alfred.  They  were  very 
handsome  and  costly,  and  he  was  never  weary  of  trying  them 
on  his  shoulder  and  looking  how  they  became  him ;  when,  in 
examining  one  of  the  pockets  for  the  twentieth  time ,  he  dis- 
covered a  folded  paper:  he  opened  it,  and  found  it  was  an 
appointment  for  a  cadet  in  the  military  school  of  St.  Cyr. 
Alfred  de  Vitry  was  written  in  pencil  where  the  name  should 
be  inscribed,  but  very  faintly,  and  so  that  it  required  sharp 
looking  to  detect  the  letters.  It  was  enough,  however,  for 
him  who  read  the  words:  he  packed  up  a  little  parcel  of 
clothes,  and,  with  a  few  francs  in  his  pocket,  he  set  out  that 
night  for  Chalons,  where  he  took  the  malle.  The  third  day, 
when  he  was  tracked  by  the  Pere,  he  was  already  enrolled  a 
cadet,  and  not  all  the  interest  in  France  could  have  removed 
him  against  his  consent. 

I  will  not  dwell  on  a  career  which  was  in  no  respect  diffe- 
rent from  that  of  hundreds  of  others.  Alfred  joined  the  army 
in  the  second  Italian  campaign — was  part  of  Dessaix's  division 
at  Marengo  —  was  wounded  at  Aspern,  and  finally  accom- 
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the  1  '!«•  march  to  Moscow.    He  saw 

more  -  -n  seemed  t«>  imply,  however; 

for,  after  Letp-  he  was  ca 

Into  a  liitlr  \illageof 
Alaae  nt  of  hussars,  nothi' 

••ilal.    hastily    const:  plank*,    had 

\iilage  — there  wen-  in.-,  «>nthe 

road  between  Strasbourg  and  Alfred 

the  dail\    tilling-,  whi«  h   I--1.1   th'-iu  thar 

I  i-l  *hed  t|,,.;r  blood  was  hourly  Lemming  iimn 

The  ann  -T  knew  defeat  now  ••  thing  but 

..Mind,  the 
Bivouacked  in  the  Place  Carrousel,  and  Napoleon  was 

\Vln-ii   little  dreaming  that  he  n.nld  take  any  part  in  that 

\  by  which  France,  in  one  of  h-T  1« -a^t-thinking 

moments,  welcomed  back  tin   !.  ;,  -Hug 

-ly  along  one  of  the  quays  of  Paris,  wondering  within 

what  process  of nrit hue  •  !  rnultiplv 

«tou!<-  int..  the  j)ri«-.-  ot'a  sij|>j>eran<l  a 

li  lingi-ring  fi»iidni-«.« 

of  the  rettmtrants,  thi-y  turn  vith  a 

dreadful  in?tin<-t  towards  ' 

many  a  sorrow  ami  rrinie. 

As  he  wand- -n-d  thus,  a  cry  arose  for  help :  anunfort 
creature  —  one  whose  woes  were  greater,  or  whose  courage 
to  bear  th-  han  his  own  —  had  thrown  herself  from 

•  nt-NiMif  into  the  river,  and  her  body  was  seen  t..  ri<e 

;t  of  tin-  rapid  -tream.      It 
was  from  no  prompting  of  humanity  —  it  was  something  like  n 

re  —  mayhap,  too.  hisreckle- 

«.f  life  had  some  share  in  the  act;  —  wh.  •  reason,  he 

sprung  into  the  river,  and,  after  a  lon^r  an. i  vigorous  struggle, 

ought  her  out  alive:    and  tin  n.    forcing  through  the 

crowd  that  welcomed  him,  he  drew  his  miserable  and  dripping 
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hat  over  his  eyes.    He  continued  his  road  —  Heaven  knows 
lie  had  little  purpose  or  object  to  warrant  the  persistence ! 

He  had  not  gone  far  when  a  number  of  voices  were  heard 
behind  him,  calling  out,  — 

"That  is  he!  —  there  he  is!  "  and  at  the  same  instant  an 
officer  rode  up  beside  him,  and,  saluting  him  politely,  said 
that  her  royal  highness  the  Duchess  of  Bern  desired  to  speak 
to  him ;  —  her  carriage  was  just  by. 

Alfred  was  in  that  humour  when ,  so  indifferent  is  even-- 
object in  life ,  that  he  would  have  turned  at  the  bidding  of  the 
humblest  gamin  of  the  streets;  and,  wet  and  weary,  he  stood 
beside  the  door  of  the  splendid  equipage. 

"It  was  t/wu  that  saved  the  woman?"  said  the  Duchess, 
addressing  him,  and  using  the  conventional  "Du,"  as  sui- 
table to  his  mean  appearance. 

"Madame,"  said  Alfred,  removing  his  tattered  hat,  "I  am  a 

gentleman !  These  rags  were  once — the  uniform  of  the  Guard." 

"My  God!  —   my  cousin!"    cried    a    voice  beside  the 

Duchess;  and,  at  the  same  instant,  a  young  girl  held  out  her 

hands  towards  him ,  and  exclaimed.  - 

"Knowest  thou  not  me,  Alfred?  I  am  Alice  —  Alice  de 
Vitry  —  thy  cousin  and  thy  sister ! " 

It  would  little  interest  you  to  dwell  on  the  steps  that  fol- 
lowed, and  which,  in  a  few  weeks,  made  of  a  wretched  out- 
cast —  without  a  home  or  a  meal  —  an  officer  of  the  Guard  du 
Corps ,  with  the  order  of  St.  Louis  at  his  breast. 

Time  sped  on,  and  his  promotion  with  it;  and  at  length 
his  Majesty,  graciously  desiring  to  see  the  old  nobility  resume 
their  place  and  grade,  consented  to  the  union  of  Alfred  with 
his  cousin.  There  was  no  violent  love  on  either  side,  but 
there  was  sincere  esteem  and  devoted  friendship ;  and  if  they 
neither  of  them  felt  that  degree  of  attachment  which  becomes 
a  passion ,  they  regarded  each  other  with  true  affection. 

Alice  was  a  devoted  Royalist:  all  that  she  had  suffered  for 
the  cause  had  endeared  it  to  her;  and  she  could  forgive,  but 
not  forget,  that  her  future  husband  had  shed  his  blood  for  the 
Usurper. 


Alfred  waswh  ;ie,  and  with  reason,  called  a  • 

lie  feli«.\\  :  a  .  :ht  —  a  promotion 

that,  under  the  Kmpire.  nothing  but  the  m<>  i-hed 

•ilil  ha\e  trained  —  and  \<t   lit-  wa-  tar  from  liapj'.1-  • 

I   with  higlu -r  enthn-ia-m  his  first  grad'    <•! 

•ral."  won  at  A  ;1<  ttt-s  that  he - 

ring  had  been  learned  in  anot In  r 

than  in  the  parade-ground  at  Versailles ,  or  the  avenue  c,f  the 
(  han.j.    i 

1  man  ami!"  «ai 

r«  th«-  tiiiM-  ;ijij...i?it'-d  t«»rih«ir  mar- 
•tln.u  art  al.out  to  have  *omc  «< 
:  sword :   •  <  r  has  landed  at  Cannes." 

ij-.-rorat  Cannes!** 
••Tin-  KiiijuTor.   iftln.ii  wilt—  l»ut  without  an  Kinpin-." 

•  iuatt«T.      I- In- wiihniit  an  an  1  Alfn-d. 

•  Alone  —  with  -<>inr  halt-il.  vers,  at  most. 

has  ren-i\rd  i.nl«-r-*  to  march  ajjain-t   him.  and  then  art  to 
<  "iiimand  a  brigade/* 

nis  is  good  news!**  said  Alfred:  t<>r  tin-  f«r 
war  had  set  his  heart  a-thn-l,!, in-:  and  a-  In-  i^u.-,|  forth  int<> 
the  Streets,   tin-  -tirrin-j  »o>in«l-  of  ••\i-i»i-!in-nt  and  raj-id  mo- 
tion of  troops  increased  his  ardour. 

udering  groups  were  gathered  in  even 

-ini:  tin-  in)  •••ailing  the  «^ri-at  |il:i 

which,    in  letters  of  port  /••.   annonnrrd  that   ••tip- 

Monster**  had  once  more  polluted  l>\  his  prfscnn  th<  .-.ii  .-i 
Fran 

\\hat.-v.T  the  enthusiasm  of  th<-  old  Ho\alist^  to  the  Hour- 
bon  cause,  there  seemed  an  activity  and  determination  on  th> 
part  of  th.-  lluonapaitists  who  had  taken  servire  with  the  Kin;j 
to  exhibit  their  lo\alt\  to  the  new  sovereign;  and  Key  rode 
from  one  quarter  of  Paris  to  the  other,  \\itli  a 
most  consj.i  •-.  followed  by  a  stafl'eqtialU  remarkable. 

That  same  day  Alfred  left  Paris  for  L\on*.  \\hen-  his  re- 
giment  lay.    with   orders  to  move  to  the  south.    l>\ 
marches,  and  arrest  the  advance  of  the  small  pnrt\   \vhidi 
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formed  the  band  of  the  invader.  It  was  Alice  herself  fastened 
the  knot  of  white  ribbon  in  his  shako ,  and  bade  him  adieu 
with  a  fondness  of  affection  he  had  never  witnessed  before. 

From  Paris  to  Lyons,  and  to  Grenoble,  Alfred  hastened 
with  promptitude.  AtLesseim,  at  last,  he  halted  for  orders. 

His  position  was  a  small  village,  three  leagues  in  advance 
of  Lesseim,  called  Dulaure,  where,  at  nightfall  on  the  18th 
of  March,  Alfred  arrived  with  two  companies  of  his  regiment, 
his  orders  being  to  reconnoitre  the  valley  towards  Lessi-im. 
and  report  if  the  enemy  should  present  himself  in  that  quarter. 

After  an  anxious  night  on  the  alert,  Alfred  lay  down  to 
sleep  towards  morning,  when  he  was  awoke  by  the  sharp  re- 
port of  a  musket ,  followed  immediately  after  by  the  roll  of  the 
drum  and  the  call  for  the  guard  to  "turn  out."  He  rushed 
out,  and  hastened  towards  the  advanced  picket.  All  was  in 
confusion:  some  were  in  retreat;  others  stood  at  a  distance 
from  their  post,  looking  intently  towards  it;  and  at  the  picket 
itself  were  others,  again,  with  piled  arms,  standing  in  a  close 
group.  What  could  this  mean?  Alfred  called  out,  but  no 
answer  was  returned.  The  men  stared  in  stupid  amazement, 
and  each  seemed  waiting  for  the  other  to  reply. 

"Where  is  your  officer?"  cried  De  Vitry,  in  an  angry 
voice. 

"He  is  here!"  said  a  pale,  calm- featured  man,  who,  but- 
toned up  in  a  grey  surtout,  and  with  a  low  chapeau  on  his  head, 
advanced  towards  him. 

"You  the  officer!"  replied  Alfred ,  angrily:  "you  are  not 
of  our  regiment,  Sir." 

"Pardon  me,  Colonel,"  rejoined  the  other;  "I  led  the 
twenty-second  at  Rovigo,  and  they  were  with  me  at  Wagram." 

"Grand  Dieu!"  said  Alfred,  trembling;  "who  are  you, 
then?" 

"  Your  Emperor,  Colonel  de  Vitry !  " 

Alfred  stepped  back  at  the  words.  The  order  to  arrest  and 
make  him  prisoner  was  almost  on  his  lips.  He  turned  towards 
his  men,  who  instinctively  had  resumed  their  formation;  his 
head  was  maddened  by  the  conflict  within  it ;  his  eyes  turned 


again  towards  Napoleon  —  the  struggle  was  «•  knelt 

ami  presented  his  sword. 

ike  mine  in  exchange,  General  de  Vitry  ,"  saidth> 

1  i  will  wear  it  with  hon 

itlni-.   in  a  moment,  was  all  forgotten       pli-jlited  \»\, 
and  sworn  faith  —  for  who  could  re>i-t  the  Kmperor? 

story  is  now  soon  told.     Waterloo  came,  and  once 
more  the  day  of  defeat  descend.  1.  n<  \er  to  dawn  upon  an- 

•  1  and  -.-"rued,  lived  years  in 

i  o!,-.  -urn;.        \\  :     :i  tin-  fortunes  «-i  iution 

he  old  soldiers  of  the  Empire.    In- 

>d  was  wounded  seven!  \  .      I  IK 

was  appointed  to  a  sous-lient.  nan.  \   ii 

t  he-  dragoons.    He  is  now  chff-tTetcadron  ,  the  last  of  his  race. 
world  whose  %  •*  have  crushed  his  hopes 

and  luad'   hint  I'Token-hearted. 


Therelator  of  this  tale  was  Alfred  de  Vitry  himsi  -If,  who. 

The  name  of  hi-  maternal  ^raiidfath> 
in  the  M-roiid  regiment  of  Caniliini- 

I:IIM-TI:R  v. 

12  o'clock,  Tuesday  night, 
Mi) 

•»«a"tobeakii  am  I  now.  returned 

fromNeuilly.  whither  I  dreaded  .-o  much  to  venture,  actually 
enchanted  with  the  admirable  manner  of  hi-.  Maje 
I'hilippe.  adding  one  more  to  Uie  l«m^  li-t  of  those  who, 
nin«:  with  Madame  the  (  .enlis  and  Johnson,  have  ib-li^hteil  t.. 
•he  <|nalities  whose  pleasing  properties  have  been  ex- 

themselves. 

There  i-.  however,  something  wonderfully  ML:  in 

tin-  pietnre,,fa  r..\:d  taniilx  living  rn  bourRroi*—  a  K 

with  hi-  spectacles  on  his  forehead  and  his  newspaper  on  his 

;  illy  alluding  to  observations  whose  fallacy  he  alone 

n  busily  engaged  amid  the  toils  of 
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the  work-table,  around  which  Princesses  of  every  European 
royalty  are  seated,  gaily  chatting  over  their  embroidery,  or 
listening  while  an  amusing  book  is  read  out  by  a  husband  or  a 
brother:  even  an  American  would  be  struck  by  such  a  view  of 
monarchy. 

The  Due  de  Nemours  is  the  least  prepossessing  of  the 
princes;  his  deafness,  too,  assists  the  impression  of  his  cold- 
ness and  austerity:  while  the  too-studied  courtesy  of  the 
Prince  de  Joinville  towards  Englishmen  is  the  reverse  of  an 
amicable  demonstration. 

I  could  not  help  feeling  surprised  at  the  freedom  with  which 
his  Majesty  canvassed  our  leading  political  characters ;  for  his 
intimate  acquaintance  with  them  all,  I  was  well  prepared. 
One  remark  he  made  worth  remembering,  —  "The  Duke  of 
Wellington  should  always  be  your  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
110  matter  what  the  changes  of  party.  It  is  not  that  his  great 
opportunities  of  knowing  theContinent,  assisted  by  his  unques- 
tionable ability,  alone  distinguish  him,  but  that  his  name  and 
the  weight  of  his  opinion  on  any  disputed  question  exert  a 
greater  influence  than  any  other  man's  over  the  various  so- 
vereignties of  Europe.  After  the  Emperor  himself,  he  was 
the  greatest  actor  in  the  grand  drama  of  the  early  part  of  the 
century;  he  made  himself  conspicuous  in  every  council,  even 
less  by  the  accuracy  of  his  views  than  by  their  unerring ,  un- 
swerving rectitude.  The  desperate  struggle  in  which  he  had 
taken  part  had  left  no  traces  of  ungenerous  feeling  or  animo- 
sity behind,  and  the  pride  of  conquest  had  never  disturbed 
the  equanimity  of  the  negotiator." 

What  other  statesman  in  England  had  dared  to  ratify  the 
Belgian  revolution,  and,  by  his  simple  acknowledgment,  place 
the  fact  beyond  appeal?  It  is  with  statesmen  as  with  soldiers ; 
the  men  who  have  been  conversant  with  great  events  maintain 
the  prestige  of  their  ascendancy  over  all  who  "never  smelt 
powder;"  and Metternich  wields  much  of  his  great  influence 
on  such  a  tenure. 

Apropos  of  Metternich ;  the  King  told  a  trait  of  him  which 
I  have  not  heard  before.  In  one  of  those  many  stormy  inter- 
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' 

1  -on,  irritated  ;it  tlit-  ti>m-  •  mcd  by  I1 

•  n\o\.   endeavoured   h\    an  artifice   to  recall  him  to  what  !i« 

,1  a  n-eol!.  .ition*.  an<l  tli< 

it  wen  ake  it 

up:    instead   of  which    Mfiternich    moved    hark   ami  bowed. 
|.erorto  lift  it  from  the  ground  himself. 

in,  was  ever  on  the  \vat«-h  to  detect 

ami  puni-di  the  .-li^rhu^t  infraction  of  that  '  iHi  "<loth 

a  kin^."  <-vi-n  in  «-»<••<  \vln-n  the  ofiendor  had  nothing 

•   t'roni    hi-    miii'l    than    ; 

ratln-r  aliMird  illustration  wa<  tnrntimicil  l>\   tin-  Kin^r.      Th« 

ror  was  ontMluj.  in  ti><  library  at  Mal- 

inai§on,  and  at  last  «i  it  on  a  shrlf  somewhat  above 

.•ich.     Marshal   Al  "M«-  of  th»-  tallot   m.-n  in  tin- 

::rin\.  who  wa«  pn-M-nt.  iniiii«-«liatfl\  >t«  j»ped  forwanl.  >ayin«.r. 

.If  -ui-  j'lu-   LTi':»n<l  <|Hf  votn*  Maj 
*•  Voufl  voulo/  dire  j»hi-  lon^'.    M  ."  said  th 

with  a  frown  that  made  the  n-  proof  actually  a  sevrrit\. 
From  the  tone  of  his  Majesty's  olxfrvatioi 

der  n«-c<->saril\ 

lit  I  «  ouhl  mark  a  degree  of  regret  at  th-   i-\tin«-t: 
tin-  da«  ii  .   natural  -  '.     -  how. 

ill,  can  a  monarchy  long  -  i  a  long  interval 

•  n  the  crown  and  the  pcoj.l.  •'.'     Tin-  gradations  of  rank 
M*  beat  gun  rant  aisatdt  on  its  j)rivi: 

1-iating  breakwater  against  the 
i  people  in  revolt. 

With  a  mark  inquire.! 

MI\    health  and   tin-  •  !:•!  wln-n  I 

tioiK-d  Naples,  hastily  remarke<l,    "Ah.  well!  I  can  p 
you  a  very  agreeable  house  to  pass  your  evenings  in:  we  are 
g   to  send  Favan'-oiirt   there  a.-   envo\  .   and    Madame  la 

.ntr\  woman.     'I  hii .  howen  r,  ii 
which  even  1  L  himself  is  ignor  n\  of." 

1    am   n  enoogb   to  say  if  this  intimation  of  the 

i<  binding  on  me  as  to  secrecy ;  but.  p»ssibl\.  I  ne«-«!  not 
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risk  the  point,  as  I  shall  not  be  likely  to  see  Favancotirt  or 
Madame  de  Favancourt  before  I  start  to-morrow. 

I  am  already  impatient  for  the  hour  to  go ;  I  want  to  be 
away  —  afar  —  from  the  gorgeous  glitter  of  this  splendid 
capital.  Something  nigh  to  misanthropy  creeps  over  me  at 
the  sight  of  pleasures  in  which  I  am  no  more  to  take  a  part, 
and  I  would  not  that  a  feeling  thus  ungenerous  should  be  my 
travelling  companion.  I  do  not  experience  the  inordinate 
love  of  life  which,  we  are  told,  ever  accompanies  my  malady. 
If  I  have  a  wish  to  live,  it  is  to  frame  a  different  kind  of  exist- 
ence from  what  I  have  hitherto  followed,  and  I  believe  most 
.sick  people's  love  of  life  is  the  desire  of  dwelling  longer  amid 
the  pursuits  they  have  followed.  And  now  for  the  map,  to 
see  how  I  may  trace  a  route ,  and  see  —  shame  that  I  must  say 
so!  —  fewest  of  my  countrymen.  Well,  then,  from  Stras- 
bourg to  Fribourg,  and  through  the  Hb'llen-Thal.  So  far, 
so  good!  This  is  all  new  to  me.  Thence  to  Munich,  or  direct 
to  Inspruck,  as  I  may  decide  later  on.  This,  at  least,  avoids 
Switzerland,  and  all  its  radicalism  and  roguery,  not  to  speak 
of  the  "Perkinses,"  who  are  "  out"  by  this  time,  touring  it  to 
Lausanne  and  Chamouni. 

What  a  tremendous  noise  a  carriage  makes  coming  through 
these  portes-cocheres !  Truly,  the  luxury  is  heavily  paid  for  by 
all  the  inhabitants  of  a  house.  Is  that  a  tap  at  my  door? 

*  *  *  * 

A  few  lines  before  I  lie  down  to  sleep !  It  is  already  day- 
break. What  would  poor  Dr.  S —  say  if  he  knew  I  had  been 
sitting  up  to  this  hour,  and  at  a, petit  souper  too,  with  some 
half-dozen  of  the  wealthiest  people  in  Paris,  not  to  speak  of 
the  prettiest?  Madame  de  F —  would  take  no  refusal,  how- 
ever, and  averred  she  had  made  the  party  expressly  for  me ; 
that  V —  H —  had  declined  another  engagement  to  come; 
and,  in  fact  —  no  matter  what  little  flatteries  —  I  went;  and 
here  I  am,  with  my  cheek  Hushed  and  my  head  on  fire,  my 
brain  whirling  with  mad  excitement ,  laughter  still  ringing  in 
my  ears ,  and  all  the  exaltation  he  feels  who ,  drinking  water 


while  others  sip  champagne.  i»  \«-t  tin-  onl\  one  \vho-<-  faenltir> 
an-  in: 

\\  hat  a  lirilliant  -erne  in  a  r«.nj.-«l\  would  that  little  -uppi  r 
have  1-  ii".  people 

all    inn  handed!    tin-    diml\    lighted    boudoir,    where  all   the 
lu\nr\   of  iiiiMli-rii  requirement  was  seen  through  a  chiaros- 
runi.  that  made  it  >eem  half  unreal:   ami  then.   the  spl 
hrillSam-v     of   the    MIJIJUT.-  Mind,     wh«Tf.     amitl     the 

rs,  shone  still  more 
l.rijzhtlv  th  '!u-. 

i   n-niarkf.1  in  these  little  "joust*  of  tin- 
taM'-."  where  each  man  put- forth  hi^  sh:  ofwit 

ami   j»lea>antr\  .  that   tin-  eom|iieror.  lik  I         ho,-,  is  an 

unknown  knight,  and  with  a  blank  shield. 

1  '•••meiiihiT  «'nce,  where  we  lia«l  a  -prinkling  of 

'•lass  of  celel)Ht\  .  from  the  ('han»l»er  of  Deputies  t«»  the 

:  rancais;  ami  \et  the  heart  of  all  was  taken  l»\  a 

\oiur_r  Spanianl.  whom  nobody  seemed  to  know  whence  or 

how  I.  ahaml-Mim-.    «lark-e\  .••!  fdlow  .    will... 

ujiprr  lip  that  Deemed  alive  with  em-r^N  .    eomltinin^  in  his 

nature  tin-  M.-rn  di^nit\    Ol  'ilian  and  the  hot  blood  of 

Andalu-ia.      It  was  the  Mar«|iii>  de  I{rabaii(;on  brought  him, 

•iii-j  him  to  tin-  lailx  of  the  !iou-<-  in  a  half  whisper. 
There  are  men  it  would  be  utter  ruin  to  plaec  in  position- 
of  staid  an«l  tram|uil  respectability  .  ami  \.-t  who  make 
names.       I  are  born  :  I  remained  the 

last,  on  purpose  to  hear  who  he  was,  feeling  no  common 
curiositv.  (  ven  though  —  as  to  often  happens  —  the  name, 
v.  li.-n  l.'-.ird.  conveyi  nothing  to.  the  ear,  and  leaves  as  little 

I     onlii  not  avoid  remarking  that  he  bore,  in  the  mild  and 
of  his  brow,  a  strong  resemMam-e  to  the 
•itfofCtan 

•  Alik-   in  more  than  looks,"  said  the  hostess :  "they  have 
many  traits  in  common,  and  show  that  the  proud  Dundee  was 
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no  exceptional  Instance  of  humanity ,  uniting  the  softness  of  a 
^irl  with  a  courage  even  verging  upon  ferocity." 

The  stranger  was  the  Spanish  General  Cabrebra! 

'•And  now  that  you  have  seen  him,  let  me  tell  you  a  short 
anecdote  of  him,  only  worth  remembering  as  so  admirably  in 
colouring  with  his  appearance  on  entering. 

"Last  year,  at  the  head  of  a  division  of  the  army,  the 
Bishop  of  Granada,  accompanied  by  all  his  clergy ,  received 
him  in  a  grand  procession,  and  safely  escorted  him  to  the 
episcopal  palace,  where  a  splendid  collation  was  prepared. 
The  soldier-like  air  and  manly  beauty  of  .the  young  General 
were  even  less  the  theme  of  admiration  than  his  respectful 
reception  of  the  Bishop,  to  whom  he  knelt  in  devout  re- 
verence, and  kissed  the  hand  with  deep  humility,  walking  at 
his  side  with  an  air  of  almost  bashful  deference. 

"At  table,  too,  his  manner  was  even  more  marked  fey 
respect.  As  the  meal  proceeded,  the  Bishop  could  not  fail 
remarking  that  his  guest  seemed  deeply  possessed  by  some 
secret  care ,  which  made  him  frequently  sigh ,  in  a  manner 
betokening  heavy  affliction.  After  some  pressing,  it  came 
out;  the  source  of  the  grief  was,  the  inability  of  the  General 
to  pay  his  troops,  for  the  military  chest  was  quite  empty,  and 
daily  desertions  were  occurring.  The  sum  required  was  a 
large  one ,  20,000  contos ,  and  the  venerable  Bishop  hastened 
to  assure  him,  with  unfeigned  sorrow,  that  the  poor  and 
suffering  city  could  not  command  one-fourth  of  the  amount. 
Cabrebra  rose,  and  paced  the  room  in  great  excitement,  ever 
throwing,  as  he  passed,  a  glance  into  the  court-yard ,  where 
a  party  of  grenadiers  stood  under  arms,  and  then,  resuming 
his  place  at  the  table,  he  seemed  endeavouring,  but  vainly,  to 
join  in  the  festivity  around  him. 

"'It  is  evident  to  me,  my  son,'  said  the  Bishop,  'that 
some  heavier  sorrow  is  lying  at  your  heart;  tell  it,  and  let  me, 
if  it  may  be,  give  you  comfort  and  support.'  Cabrebra 
hesitated ;  and  at  last  avowed  that  such  was  the  case.  Con- 
siderable entreaty,  however,  was  necessary  to  wring  the 
mystery  from  him :  when  at  last  he  said,  in  a  voice  broken  and 
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agitat.     ,  *I  ber,  fora  j:oo<l  and  faith- 

ful son  of  the  Church  —  for  one  who  r»  .  ; -dinancep, 

iiiiil  those  who  dispense  them.     Think,   then,    of  m\   deep 
miser  \    wh--n          Imt  I  cannot  —  I  am  utterly  imuhlo  to  pro- 

h     j.rr  — ill;.:  :'ii     -Uil'l.-l: 

—  I  know  I  shall  i.  M  and  hap- 
-  more,  for  although  1  have  done  mam  a  hard  ami 

had   tin-  dreadful   dut\    to  01 
•  t »  Thi<  is  what  i>  Im-ukin^  m\  heart  —  thi<  i  - 

•   in-  was  spr.  .1 

covered  from  so  dnadtul  an  embarrassment,  for  th*  1 
was  too  good  a  Christian  to  see  a  devout  soldi*  r  n  du 
such    ••\tr.mity.     The   money   was    paid,    and    the    Bishop 
nuuonu-il." 

Our   ««-l<-Krity   of  to  -night  was  of  less  mark  —  in-; 
nominally,  of  none  —  but  he  has  but  to  escape  -rope  and 

and  In-  will  make  a  name  for  himself. 

lie  i*  .1  vouiijj  Kn  m-hman.  one    who.    hfjjinninj;   ai 

lowest  rung  of  the  lad  der.  ma\  -till  dimli  hi-l..  'paths 

are  open  to  eminence  nowadays,  and  there  i-  \\»  n-a<»n  «'• 

!  may  not  begin  life  as  a4' Vaud. -\illi-i."  and  end  r 

Jul  •  aiiie   from  we 

—  like  m«»t  n.  ;  men  ot  the  day,  is  a 
Provencal:  he  was  «                        s          .-//•«•.  ami  de-ti:. 

iesthood.    Some  slight  i:  ledhisdin 

-  came  to  Paris  on  foot  to  seek  hi*  fortnn  .     When  toil- 
ing up  a  steep  ascent  of  the  road  at  St.  Maurice,  he  >a\v  ; 

•n  tin-  way  a  heavily  laden  travelling  carriage,  which. 

with  the  aid  of  his  struggling  post-horses ,  was  also  labouring 

hill:  an  elder!  in  had  de^e.-mled  to  walk,  and 

was  plodding  wearily  :•:•••!•  hi*  liiriiK<'riu'_r  equipage.     As  .luh  - 

M*  crest  of  tin-  ridge,  all  were  gone,  and  nothing  Nit 

i»  column  of  dust  ami" un  ur-<  of  the  d«  | 

carriage:  at  his  feet,  hou  which, 

close*  ami.  I »y  its  numerous  corrections,  appeared 
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as  closely  studied,  must  have  fallen  from  the  pocket  of  the 
traveller. 

Jules  sat  down  to  inspect  it,  and  found  to  his  surprise  it  was 
a  species  of  memorandum  on  the  subject  of  the  educationary 
establishments  of  France,  with  much  statistic  detail,  and 
a  great  amount  of  information,  evidently  the  result  of  con- 
siderable labour  and  research.  There  were  many  points ,  ^of 
course,  perfectly  new  to  him,  but  there  were  others  with 
which  he  was  well  acquainted,  and  some  *>n  which  he  was  so 
well  informed  as  to  be  able  to  detect  mistakes  and  fallacies  in 
the  memorandum.  Conning  the  theme  over,  he  reached  a 
little  way -side  inn,  and  inquiring  who  the  traveller  was  that 
passed,  he  heard,  to  his  surprise,  it  was  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction. 

When  Jules  reached  Paris,  it  was  about  a  fortnight  before 
the  opening  of  the  Chambers ,  and  the  newspapers  were  all  in 
full  cry  discussing  the  various  systems  of  education,  and  with 
every  variety  of  opinion  pronouncing  for  and  against  the  sup- 
posed views  of  the  Government.  Most  men ,  in  his  situation, 
would  have  sought  out  the  Minister's  residence,  and,  re- 
storing to  him  the  lost  paper,  retired  well  satisfied  with  a  very 
modest  recompense  for  a  service  that  cost  so  little. 

Not  so  Jules;  he  established  himself  in  a  cheap  corner  of 
the  Pays  Latin,  and  spent  his  days  conning  over  the  various 
journals  of  Paris,  until,  by  dint  of  acute  study  andpenetra- 
on,  he  had  possessed  himself  of  every  shade  and  hue  of 
political  opinion  professed  by  each.  At  last  he  discovered 
that  the  "Siecle"  was  the  most  decidedly  obnoxious  to  the 
Government,  and  the  "Moniteur"  most  favourable  to  the 
newly  projected  system.  To  each  he  sent  an  article:  in  one, 
setting  forth  a  dim,  but  suggestive  idea ,  of  what  the  Minister 
might  possibly  attempt,  with  a  terrific  denunciation  annexed 
to  it;  in  the  other,  a  half  defence  of  the  plan,  supported  by 
statistic  detail,  and  based  on  the  information  of  the  manu- 
script. 

These  two  papers  both  appeared,  as  assertion  and  rejoinder; 
and  so  did  the  polemic  continue  for  above  a  week ,  increasing 


each  day  in  int'T«-;.  U)  inir  in  the  mini 

the  fa<  t>  addurr-l.   and  t'.  tor  which  tin-  opinion  «M 

rnt«-rtaim-d.  <  "ii-idrralih-  int.-rr-t  was  created  to  know  the 
writer.  Imt  although  he  was  then  d'  1  that 

'.\   im-al.    t  mi  in  the 

.  'iito  unbroken,  and  never  divulged 

M  annoum-rment  in  tin-  "Sie.-! 

tli,-   close  of  OB  I,   that  nn  lli.-  M.  \t  da\   would 

appear  a  lull  «!'  -f  the  whole  government  measure, 

with  tin-  miM-hwism  by  whi«-h  it>  views  were  to  be  stn-ML'thrn- 
n|.  aii'l  t:  plan  ••!'  M  on  which  it  wa8 

ba«ed.  That  -.tinr  i-vi-nin«:  a  xoiin^nrin.  pa!f.  ami  -ifkl\ 
looki:  at  the  port  of  a  <plrn<li<l  iiian-imi  in 

•  rgo,  an«l  a««k«  The  rml«- 

repulse  of  t  «li.l  not  abash  him.  Dor  did  the  in*olen( 

jrlam-f  bestowed  on  1  >h,M.<  ami  thrcailiian-  mntcdst 

him  a  panp  of  ilispleasure :  In-  tVlt  that  hr  <-oul<l  liidi-  his  time, 
for  it  w.i:»l.l  roni'-  at  last. 

••Hi<K.\i-i-lh-nryisat  th«-  Counril!  "  at  la<t  >ai«l  tho 

wli.-ti  in- .\.-.l  l.\   a  p.-rtinarity   that  had  m>tl,; 

n  it. 

^^  ith  a  calm  resolve  he  sat  down  on  a  st<m<- 1*<  IK  h  .  :m 
M-thinking  to  himself.     It  was  lull  thn-r  hour^  lat«  r  when  tin- 
<  arriage  rolled  in,  ami  tin-  Mini  -•  vml- 

ing,  proce«-«l.-.l  to  m 
1  M>   word,    \iup- 

and  firm,  hut  still  of  an  almost  imploring  >«minl. 
•w  —  at  another  time/'  said  tin-  Miui.-t.  r.    . 
took  some  papers  from  his  secr< 

it  one  word,  Sir — I  crave  n<- 

J\  !»nt  Jiil.  -.  pa-.-in^  ha«til\  furwar-l.  6  to  tli< 

and  whispcn-il  in  hi«  oar.  "M.  lr  .1/imV/re,  je  sui* 

-,"  th«-  n:tiiii-  und-r  whirl,  \  .rlicles  ap- 

peared. A  few  words  followed,  ami  .lul.  -  was  onh-n-d  to 
follow  th-  -I.-L  The  article  of  th 

[•pear  the  next  day,  but  miieraMx  in,  fiicit-nt  in  point  of 


ability;  and  so  false  in  fact,  that  the  refutation  was  over- 
whelming. The  "Moniteur"  had  a  complete  triumph,  only 
to  be  exceeded  by  that  of  the  Minister's  own  in  the  Chamber. 
The  Council  of  Ministers  was  in  ecstasy,  and  Jules  de  Pois- 
signy,  who  arrived  in  Paris  by  the  mail  from  Orleans  —  for 
thither  he  was  despatched,  to  make  a  more  suitable  entry  into 
the  great  world  —  was  installed  as  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  the 
Finance  Minister,  with  very  reasonable  hopes  of  future  ad- 
vancement. Such  was  the  fortune  of  him  who  was  one,  and, 
I  repeat  it ,  the  pleasantest  of  our  convives,  pr 

This  is  the  age  of  smart  men  —  not  of  high  intelligences. 
The  race  is  not  for  the  thoroughbred ,  but  the  clever  hackney, 
always  "ready  for  his  work,"  and  if  seldom  pre-eminent, 
never  a  dead  failure. 

Of  my  own  brief  experience,  all  the  first-rate  men,  without 
exception,  have  broke  down.  All  the  moderates — the  "  clever 
fellows"—  have  carried  the  day.  Now  I  could  pick  out  from 
my  contemporaries,  at  school  and  university,  some  half-dozen 
brilliant,  really  great  capacities,  quite  lost  —  some,  ship- 
wrecked  on  the  first  venture  in  life  —  some,  disheartened  and 
disgusted,  have  retired  early  from  the  contest,  to  live  unheard 
of  and  die  broken-hearted.  But  the  smart  men !  What  crowds 
of  them  come  before  my  mind  in  high  employ — some  at  home, 
some  abroad,  some  waxing  rich  by  tens  of  thousands,  some 
running  high  up  the  ambitious  road  of  honours  and  titles! 
There  is  something  in  inordinate  self-esteem  that  buoys  up 
this  kind  of  man.  It  is  the  only  enthusiasm  he  is  capable  of 
feeling  —  but  it  serves  as  well  as  the  "real  article." 

For  the  mere  adventurer,  the  man  of  ready  wit  and  a  fear- 
less temperament,  politics  offer  the  best  road  to  fortune.  The 
abilities  that  would  have  secured  a  mere  mediocrity  of  position, 
in  some  profession  will  here  win  their  way  upwards.  The  de- 
sultory character  of  reading  and  acquirements,  so  fatal  to  men 
chained «to  a  single  pursuit,  is  eminently  favourable  to  him 
who  must  talk  about  everything,  with,  at  least,  the  appear- 
ance of  knowledge;  while  the  very  scantiness  of  his  store  sug- 
gests a  recklessness  that  has  great  success  in  the  world. 
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In  I-in«_'l:ui'l  wr  ha\«-  l.ut  one  high  road  to  eminence  - 
liameni.     Literature,  whose  rewards  are  so  great  in  France, 
with  aj  "1>  t"  intimaey  with  the  "  Trade  "  and  a  name 

in  "the  Kow."      It  i>  tru.-.    Parliamentary  reputation  i-  of  slow 
•\\.  ami  ilfp'-mli-nt  »i\  main  «-iri-iiiii>t:iin-i-  n.talK  remote 
from  tin   capacity  and  attainments  of  him  who  seeks  it.     Are 
you  the  son  of  a  great  nam-    in  i\\>   1  lie  representative 

of  an  immense  estate,  or  of  great  commercial  wealth?  a 
hi-h  in  the  esteem  of  Corn  men  or  Cotton  men?  are  you  a 
magnate  of  Railroads,  or  is  your  word  law  in  tin  (  i:  \  -  thin 
your  way  is  open  and  your  path  easy.    Without  these  ,  or  some 
one  of  Hum.  you  mu-t  he  a  segment  of  some  leading  man'* 

My  own  little  experience  of  Parliament  —  about  the  very 
«t  any  man  can  recall  —  presents  little  pleasurable  in  thr 
* 


retrospect.*    Lord  Collytop  was  one  of  m 
quaintances,  and  at  h*  invitation  I  spent 

.  the  Pake  of  Wrexington's. 
The  house  was  full  of  company, 
house  in  such  circumstances,  the 
gtnabl'  second  day  or  so 

nrrivals  .  -n  II-T  from  town  or  some 
.til-  talk  of  the  last  visit,  — 


urch  ac- 
of IS— 

I'.nglish 
ipjour\n\&- 
of  new 
house  full  of 
but  most 


ig  farrago  which  we  designar  humble  title  of 


is  worth 
a  of  France,  and 
limed  at  by  our 


specimens  of 
en  of  a  certain 


tgOMip,"   out  which,  so  far  as 
thousand  times  more  than  the  boas 
th-  perpetual  effort  at  smartness 
polite  neighbours. 

The  guests  were  numerous,  and 

almost  every  peculiarity  observable  in  K 

class.     We  had  great  lords  and  high  court  functionaries ,  deep 

series  of  Buckingham  House   and  Windsor;    a 

sprinkling  of  distinguished  foreigners ;  ministers ,  and  secre- 

.bassy;  some  parliamentary  leaders,  memgreat  on 

;  easury  benches  or  strong  on  the  Opposition.  ^Beauties 

there  were  too,  past,  present,  and  some,  coming:  a  fair  share 

rietie*  of  fashion,  and  the  last  winner  of  the  Derby, 

//  •    I  rmpleton.  5 
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—  let  me  not  forget  him  —  a  Quarterly  Reviewer.  This 
last  gentleman  came  with  the  Marquis  of  Deepdene,  and  wa?T 
with  the  exception  of  a  certain  pertinacity  of  manner  ,  a  very 
agreeable  person. 

Although  previously  unknown  to  the  host,  he  had  conic 
down  "special"  under  the  protection  of  his  friend  Lord  Deep- 
dene,  hoping  to  secure  his  grace's  interest  in  the  borough  oi' 
Collyton,  at  that  time  vacant.  He  was  a  man  of  very  high 
attainments  T  had  been  an  eptime  at  Cambridge,  was  a  dis- 
tinguished essayist,  and  his  party  had  conceived  the  very 
greatest  expectations  of  his  success  in  Parliament.  Of  the 
world  ,  or  at  least  that  portion  of  it  that  moves  upon  Tournay 
carpets,  amid  Vandykes  and  Velasquez,  with  sideboards  of 
gold  and  lamps  of  silver  ,  he  had  not  seen  much  ,  and  learned 
still  less;  and  it  was  plain  to  see  that,  in  the  confidence  of  his 
own  strong  head,  he  was  proof  against  either  the  seductions 
of  fashion  <wthe^lieers  of  those  who  might  attempt  to  criticise 
his  breeding. 

Before  he  was  twenty-four  hours  in  the  house  he  had  cor- 
rected his  grace  in  an  historical  statement,  caught  up  the  B  _ 
ofD  —  in  a  blunder  of  prosody,  detected  a  sapphire  in  Lady 
Dollington's  suite  of  yellow  diamonds,  and  exposed  an  error 
of  Lord  Sloperton's  in  his  pedigree  of  Brown  Menelaus.  It  is 
needless  to  say  he  was  almost  universally  detested,  for  of 
those  he  had  suffered  to  pass  free,  none  knew  how  soon  his 
own  time  might  arrive.  His  patron  was  miserable;  he  saw 
nothing  but  failure  wbcSre  he  looked  for  triumph.  The  very 
acquirements  he  had  tuilt  upon  for  success  were  become  a 
terror  to  every  one  r  And  <:the  odious  Mr.  Kitely"  became  a 
proverb.  His  political  opponents  chuckled  over  the  "bad 
tone"  of  such  men  in  general;  the  stupid  ones  gloried  over 
the  fall  of  a  clever  man  ;  and  the  malignant  part  of  the  house- 
hold threw  out  broad  hints  that  he  was  a  mere  adventurer,  and 
they  should  not  wonder  if  actually  —  an  Irishman!  Indeed, 
he  had  been  heard  to  say  "entirely"  twice  upon  the  same 
evening  in  conversation  >  and  suspicion  had  almost  become  a 
certainty. 


It  was  toward  i  m\  lir-t  week,  as  I  was  one  day 

n<4  for  dinner.  Lord  Colluon  eaim-  ha-tily  into  my  room. 
r\.-laiin;M'_r.    ' 'I'  i Vmph  -ton!    Mr.  Kiti-ly  has  don.-  th< 

thinp  at  last,  as  he  would  say  hiiux-lt'.  •  •ntirelx." 

uli.it  lias  he  done?1' 

u  know  my  father  is  excessively  vain  of  hi*  land- 
gardcnin.ir.  and  the  prodigious  improvement*  whirh  In-  ha- 
made  in  this  saim  «it m<  sue  around  M-.  \\ .  11,  compassiona- 
ting soraeun*  win. MI  Kiii'ly  was  mangling,  "more/wo,"  in  an 
argunu-nt.  In-  took  that  ^«-iiil<-iu:ui  out  fur  a  walk,  ami.  with 
*  Conscious  iii-  own  a  t  -  .  lr<l  him  towards 

the  Swiss  cottage  be>i<h-  »!..•  wat.-riall.     Kii«ly  was  |.l 
with  I-VIT\    thin^:   tin-   timht-r  i-  r«-all\    well  gnnvn.    and  \\v 
praised  it:  th<  view  i«  fine,  and  he  said  M  \\nchdlet 

he  condescended  a  few  words  of  approval,  as  a  feature  in  tin- 
scene.  The  waterfall,  however,  he  would  not  praise ;  it  might 
foam,  and  spla*h.  and  uhirl  a«  it  would;  in  vain  it  threw  its 
tin\  >|.r.i\  ah. I't.  and  I. i--t-d  hi-iu-ath  tin- rocks  below;  hein-M-r 
wasted  even  a  word  upon  it. 

>u  'd  scarce  fan«-y .  Mr.  Kitrly  ."  sai«l  my  father,  whose 
j.ati.  iieewa»sorel\  tri.  d:      you  'd  scarce  fancy  that  ri\- 
see  there  waa  only  a  mill-stream." 

•I  'd  -.  .ir.  •  1\  think  of  railing  that  imll->tn  am  a  riv.  r.   n.v 

wa>  th<-  r«-j.l\. 

J[.  ii.,-  th«-  borough  of  Coll)  ton  is  still  open,  and  I  hav* 
come,  by  his  grace's  request,  to  aay  tint  ii  yoa desire  to  enter 
I'arliain.  : 

This  was  my  introdm-tion  to  th     |] 

,»arliament.i r\  lit'«  was,  as  I  have  said  .  abrifl'oiK- 
not  without  its  triumphs.     I  was  long  enough  a  m<  n 

d   the  ardent  hopes  of  iu\    fri«-ml.-.  and  make  my 
i  thin^  ,|uoti-d  in  the  IL-ts  of  party. 

Hfjd  I  rcmaim-d,  I  was  to  1».  to  the  ad- 

on  the  opi-niiiL.'"t' tin- lu-w  -»-s-ion.     Therewas,  1  own. 
Ing  sense  of  pleasure  in  the  first  success.     Th«- 
iif  in  whi.h.  lati-u-'d  and  almost  overpower,  d     : 
;. -llamx  'a .  with  some  twenty  around  m« 
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gratulating,  praising,  flattering,  and  foretelling,  was  worth 
living  for;  and  yet,  perhaps,  in  that  same  instant  of  triumph 
were  sown  the  seeds  of  my  malady.  I  was  greatly  heated ;  I 
had  excited  myself  beyond  my  strength,  and  spoken  for  two 
hours  —  to  myself  it  seemed  scarce  twenty  minutes ;  and  then, 
with  open  cravat  and  vest,  I  sat  in  the  current  of  air  between 
a  door  and  window,  drinking  in  delicious  draughts  of  iced 
Avater  and  flattery.  I  went  home  with  a  slight  cough,  and 
something  strange,  like  an  obstruction  to  full  breathing,  in 
my  chest.  Brodie ,  who  saw  me  next  day ,  I  suppose,  guessed 
the  whole  mischief ;  for  these  men  look  far  a-head,  and,  like 
sailors,  they  see  storm  and  hurricane  in  the  cloud  not  bigger 
than  a  man's  hand. 

I  often  regret  —  I  shall  continue  to  do,  perhaps,  still 
oftener  —  that  I  did  not  die  in  the  harness.  To  quit  the  field 
for  sake  of  life ,  and  not  secure  it  after  all ,  was  paltry  policy. 
But  what  could  I  do  ?  a  severe  and  contested  election  would 
have  killed  me,  and  for  Collyton  it  was  impossible  I  could 
continue  to  sit. 

Irish  politics  would  seem  the  rock  a-head  of  every  man  in 
the  House.  On  the  these  unhappy  questions  all  are  ship- 
wrecked: the  Premier  loses  party  —  Party  loses  confidence 
—  members  displease  constituents,  and  prottgSs  offend  their 
patrons.  Such  was  my  own  case :  the  Duke  who  owned  the 
borough  of  Collyton ,  resolved  on  making  a  great  stand  and 
show  of  his  influence  in  both  Houses.  All  his  followers, 
myself  among  the  number,  were  summoned  to  a  conference, 
when  the  tactic  of  attack  should  be  adopted ,  and  each  as- 
signed his  fitting  part.  To  me  was  allotted  the  office  of 
replying  to  the  first  speaker  of  the  Treasury  Bench  —  a  post 
of  honour  and  of  danger,  and  only  distasteful  because  im- 
possible :  the  fact  was,  that  my  own  opinions  were  completely 
with  the  Government  on  the  subject  in  dispute,  and  con- 
sequently at  open  variance  with  those  of  my  own  frit-mis. 
This  I  declared  at  once,  endeavouring  to  show  why  my  judg- 
ment had  so  inclined,  and  what  arguments  I  believed  to  be  un- 
answerable. 
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Instead  of  ropKing  to  my  reasons,  or  convincing  me  of 
tin  ir  ii  - ,  my  colleague*  only  appealed  t<>  tin-  -neces- 

-  the  imperative  call  of  party  —  an<l  -tin-  iiu 

i  in.  .lit,     .>f  betray  ing  the  Duke." 
mediately  resolved  to  resign  my  scat,  and  accept  the 
rn  Hundreds.     To  this  there  was  a  unanimous  < 
dissent,   one  and  all  pronouncing  that  such  a  step  would 
damage  them  more  even  than  my  fierc<  I'll- 

Duke  sat  still  and  said  not  hi  n.:.     Somewhat  oil*  M'! 
made  a  personal  appeal  to  him,  resolving  by  t!.. 
reply  to  guide  my  future  cond-;.  t.     Me  was  too  old  a  poli- 
tician  to  give  me  any  clue  to  his  sentiments,  sin 
meaning  in  vague  phrases  of  compliment  t<>  im  t 
his  perfect  confidence  that,  however  my  judgment  in  •  i 
should  be  able  to  show  sii  asons  for  my  opinion.     I 

»me  baffled,  worried,  and  ill.  I -«-nt  for  Brociie.       ^ 
t  speak  on  the  •  •ominj:  .ju<-<tion,"  said  h<-;  ••th«»re  is  a 
great  threat  of  hemorrhage  from  the  lungs  —  you  must  have 
rest  and  quiet.     Keep  beyond  the  reach  of  excitement  for  a 
few  weeks  —  don't  even  read  the  newspapers.     Go  <> 
Spa —  th'T.-  \-.i»  canbeqnit-  a] 

I  took  the  advice,  and  without  one  word  of  adieu  to  any 
one  —  without  even  leaving  any  clue  to  my  hiding-plan 
London.    Spa  was  as  quiet  and  retired  as  Brodie  descri  1  >  <  <  1  i  t . 
A  little  valley  shut  in  among  hills,  that  a  Cockney  would  have 
ntain*;  a  dear  littl.-  trout-stream,  and  some  shady 
to  stroll  among,  being  all  I  wanted.     Would  that  1 
have  brc>-  ••  the  tranquil  spirit  to  «  : 

15 ut  my  mind  was  far  from  at  ease.     The  conflict  between  a 
sense  of  duty  and  a  direct  obligation,  raged  r.mtinualh 

What  I  owed  to  my  own  conscience,  and  what  I  owed  to 
my  patron,  were  at  variance,  and  M.-V.T  did  t! 

test  the  *\-t.-m  ..t'N  oughsas  I  did  M 

it.     Each  day,  too,  I  regretted  that  I  had  not  don<* 
r  —  taken  some  line  diflVn-nt  from  what  I  ad 
itteast   openly  braved  tho  criticism  that  I  felt  I  had 
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Te  deny  me  all  access  to  newspapers  was  a  measure  but  ill 
calculated  to  allay  the  fever  of  my  mind.  Expectation  and 
imagination  were  at  work,  speculating  on  every  possible  turn 
of  events ,  and  every  likely  and  unlikely  version  of  my  own 
conduct.  The  first  two  days  over,  all  my  impatience  returned, 
and  I  would  have  given  life  itself  to  be  once  again  back  "in  my 
place,"  to  assert  my  opinions,  and  stand  or  fall  by  my  own 
defence  of  my  motives. 

About  a  week  after  my  arrival  I  was  sitting  under  the 
shade  of  some  trees ,  at  the  end  of  the  long  avenue  that  forms 
the  approach  to  the  town,  when  I  became  suddenly  aware 
that,  at  a  short  distance  off,  an  Englishman  was  reading  aloud 
to  his  friend  the  report  of  the  last  debate  on  the  "Irish  Ques- 
tion." My  attention  was  fettered  at  once ;  spell  bound ,  I  sat 
listening  to  the  words  of  one  of  the  speakers  on  the  ministerial 
side ,  using  the  very  arguments  I  had  myself  discovered ,  and 
calling  down  the  cheers  of  the  House  jas  he  proceeded.  A 
sarcastic  allusion  to  my  own  absence,  and  a  hackneyed 
quotation  from  Horace  as  to  my  desertion ,  were  interrupted 
by  loud  laughter,  and  the  reader  laying  down  the  newspaper, 
said,  — 

"Can  this  be  the  Duke  of  Wrexington's  Templeton  that  is 
here  alluded  to?" 

"Yes.  He  wrote  a  paper  on  this  subject  in  the  last  '  Quar- 
terly,'  but  the  Duke  would  not  permit  of  his  taking  the  same 
side  in  the  House,  and  so  he  affected  illness  they  say,  and 
came  abroad." 

"  The  usual  fortune  of  your  prot6g6  members  —  thev  have 
the  pleasant  alternative  of  inconsistency  or  ingratitude.  Why 
didn't  he  resign  his  seat?  " 

"It  is  mere  coquetry  with  Peel.  They  told  me  at  Brookes's 
that  he  wanted  a  mission  abroad,  and  would  "throw  over" 
the  Duke  at  the  first  opportunity.  Now  Peel  gives  nothing  for 
nothing.  For  open  apostasy  he  will  pay,  and  pay  liberally ; 
but  for  mere  defalcation,  he'll  give  nothing." 

"Templeton  has  outwitted  himself,  then;  besides  that, 
he  has  no  standing  in  the  House  to  play  the  game  alone." 


i'  How.  too,  but  no  guidance.     It  In-  had  been 

•  i'-i-p.  In-  inu<t  ha\r  -«-.-ii  that  old  \\'r«-\iij^tnn  only  gave  him 
i  IK-  l.orouL'li  till  (  ..11\  t"n  was  of  age  to  coine  in.    It  was  meant 
>  f»-l\  .  Itut  lu-  r.-fuM-d  tin-  rondltion*.     -I  cannot  be  a 
tenant-at-will.   n  -aid  In-:    and  <o  they  took 

aid  bear  no  more.     How  I  reached  my  inn  I  cannot 
i  •  in«  niKrr.    A  severe  fit  of  coughing  overtook  me  as  I  as  - 
I   tin-  st.  i  -in  'II  vessel  gave  way  —  a  bad 

-\m|'!          I  i:  but  the  doctor  of  the  place,  whom  my 

servant  soon  l»r  d-idr.  applied  leeches,  and  I 

was  better  a  few  hours  at 

1  li  1  made  of  strength  wa«  to  write  a  brief  note  to 

T!H«  ItoroiiL'h.       i  '-nought  me 

ly.  full  ofeo  inj.linp-nt  and  assurance  of  esteem,  accept- 
ing my  resignation,  and  acknowledging  his  full  concurrence 
in  the  reasons  I  had  gi\«-n  for  my  >u-j>.  Th'-  division  was 
against  him;  and  he  half-j«-tiii'_'l\  r« marked,  it  might  Lav. 

•  •ill, -nvi-r  it'  I  had  fought  on  his  side. 

Tin-   K-tter  was  civil  throughout.    Imt   in  that   sfvl«»  that 
shows  a  tone  of  careless  ease  had  been  adopted  to  -iiuu- 
ankness.     I  had  had   enough  of  his   Grace,    and  of 
politics  too! 

i  HM'II  I!    M. 

So,  all  i>  -  I  leave  Paris  to-morrow.   I  hate  leave- 

takings,  even  where  common  acquaintanceship  only  is  con- 
cerned.    1  shall  just  write  a  few  lines  to  the  Favancourtc,  with 
the  volume  of  Balzac  —  happily  1  know  no  one  else  h 
and  th.-n  f->r  th<»  road! 

Why  tlii-  ha<te  to  setoot,  I  cannot  even  tell  to  n»\ -rlt.     1 

know .  I  feel ,  I  shall  never  pass  this  way  again ;  I  have  that 

sense  of  regret  a  last  look  at  even  indifferent  objects  suggests, 

and  \«-t  I  would  !»••  --cnroulc."      There  are  places  and  scenes 

i  to  see  before  I  go  hence ,  and  I  feel  that  ray  hours  are 
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And  now  for  a  moonlight  stroll  through  Paris!  Already  the 
din  and  tumult  is  subsiding  —  the  many- voiced  multitude  that 
throngs  the  streets  long  after  the  roll  of  equipage  and  the 
clattering  hoofs  of  horses  have  ceased.  How  peacefully  the 
long  shadows  are  sleeping  in  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries! 
and  how  clearly  sounds  the  measured  tread  of  the  sentinel 
beneath  the  deep  arch  of  the  palace. 

Not  a  light  twinkles  along  that  vast  facade ,  save  in  that 
distant  pavilion ,  where  a  single  star  seems  glistening  —  it  is 
the  apartment  of  the  King.  "  The  cares  of  Agamemnon  never 
sleep ; "  and  royalty  is  scarce  more  fortunate  now  than  in  the 
days  of  Homer. 

Louis  Philippe  has  a  task  not  less  arduous  than  had  Napo- 
leon to  found  a  dynasty.  There  is  little  prestige  any  longer 
in  the  name  of  Bourbon;  and  the  members  of  his  family, 
brave  and  high-spirited  though  they  be,  are  scarcely  of  the 
stuff  to  stand  the  storm  that  is  brewing  for  them. 

As  for  the  Emperor,  the  incapacity  of  his  brothers  was  a 
weight  upon  his  shoulders  all  through  life.  His  family  con- 
tributed more  to  his  fall  than  is  generally  believed :  it  was  a 
never-ending  struggle  he  had  to  maintain  against  the  childish 
vanity  and  extravagance  of  Josephine,  the  wrongheadedness 
of  Joseph,  the  simple  credulity  of  Louis,  and  the  fatuous 
insufficiency  of  Jerome  and  Lucien.  All,  more  good  than 
otherwise,  were  manifestly  unsuited  to  the  places  they  oc- 
cupied in  life,  and  were  continually  mingling  up  the  associa- 
tions and  habits  of  their  small  identities  with  the  great 
requirements  of  newly  acquired  station. 

Napoleon  created  the  Empire  —  the  vast  drama  was  his 
own.  However  he  might  please  to  represent  royalty,  however 
he  might  like  to  ally  the  splendours  of  a  throne  with'the  glories 
of  a  great  captain ,  it  was  all  his  own  doing.  But  how  miser- 
ably deficient  were  the  others  in  that  faculty  of  adaptation  that 
made  him  "depair"  with  every  dynasty  of  Europe! 

Into  these  thoughts  I  was  led  by  finding  myself  standing  in 
the  Rue  Taibout,  opposite  the  house  which  was  once  cele- 
brated as  the  Cqf&  du  fioi  —  a  name  which  it  bore  for  manv 
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years  under  the  Umpire,  and,  in  a  MM   li«-l-l  in 

high  est.M-ni  t>\  certain  worthy  Ugitimiste**  who  little,  knew 
thatthf     l\        "wa-«inl\  r.  and,  BO  far  from  brin«: 

his  sainted  maje.«t \  L'-ui-.  l>i\li>iit.  w  me  Buona- 

\\  .-.iphalia. 

The    name    originated  thus:   —    One   warm    ••\inin-   in 
autumn,  a  young  man,  somewhat  m  •  -r->ln  — . -.1  in  th«-  tin -n 

"mode,       with    I  rdrr    «•!'  j 

stocking  seen  above  the  margin  of  his  low  boots  "Arevtr*," 
and  a  most  in<>r«linat<-  an  -liar,  loun^i-d   :il"n;r 

the  Boulevard   1  .••••a«i"iiall\    ojrling  tin-   i 

but,  oft'-n.-r -till,   throwin  liimself,  as 

.the  splrii'li.l  winiinw.i  ..fp!at.--^la>.^  n-llocted  back  his  figure. 
His  whole  air  and  mini  «•  \hil»ited  the  careless  intouciance  of 
•lie  world  wont  easily,  asking littlf  t'n-iii  him  <>t 
lew  still  of  forethiiu^lit. 

II     bid  just  reach  .!«•  nt'thi-  Km-  \'i\it»nnef  and 

was  about  to  turn,  when  two  persons  advanced  towards  him. 
whose  very  different  style  of  dress  and  appearance  b«-.j,,.k- 

hands  of  K^rtun.-.     Tip 

both  young,  and,  although  |>.-il|tal>l\    men  of  a  certain  rank 
and  condition,  were  equally  what  i-  called  out-at-elbow> 
that  exhil.it. ••!  |..n-.'  ii.riin.ii-;.  with  rain  and  wind,  shoes  of  very 
questionable  colour,   coats  suspiciously  buttoned  about  the 
!ig  all  signs  of  circumstances  that  were  far  from 
ifcjbg. 

Ah.  riii.panl.  i-»'t  thou?ff  said  the  fashionably  «1: 
man,  advancing  with  open  hand  to  each,  and  speaking  in  the 
"/w"  of  intimate  frii-n<Miip.     "  An«l  thou  .  too,  Brissol- 
goes  it?  What  an  age  since  we  have  m*  t '   Art  h>n<:  in  Paris?" 
two  hours,'*  said  the  first.     4*Just  as  I  -t.-pp, -<i 
out  of  the  Place  des  Victoires  I  met  otir  oh  I  friend  here;  and, 
strange  enough,    now  we  have  come  upon  you:    three  old 
schoolfellows  thus  assembled  at  a  hazni 

minute  later,  and  we  should  have  missed  each  other." 
said  Brinsolo.     ••  I  was  about  to  take  my  place  in  the  mnlle  for 
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"  To  leave  Paris  ?  "  exclaimed  both  the  others. 

"Even  so  —  to  leave  Paris !  I  've  had  enough  of  it." 

"Come,  what  do  you  mean  by  this?"  said  Chopard;  "it 
sounds  very  like  discouragement  to  me,  who  have  come  up 
here  with  all  manner  of  notions  of  fortune,  wealth,  and 
honours," 

"So  much  the  worse  for  you,"  said  Brissole,  gaily;  "I've 
tried  it  for  five  years ,  and  will  try  it  no  longer.  I  was  vnude- 
villist,  journalist,  novelist,  feuilletonist  —  I  was  the  glory  of 
the  Odeon  —  the  prop  of  the  "Moniteur"  —  the  hope  of  the 
"Siecle"  —  and  look  at  me  — " 

"Andthou?"  said  the  fashionable,  addressing  him  called 
Chopard. 

"I  have  just  had  a  little  opera  damned  at  Lyons ,  and  have 
come  up  to  try  what  can  be  done  here." 

"Poor  devil!"  exclaimed  Brissole,  shrugging  his  shoul- 
ders; thon,  turning  abruptly  towards  the  other,  he  said, 
"And  what  is  thy  luck?  for,  so  far  as  externals  go,  thou 
seemest  to  have  done  better." 

"Ay,  Jerome,"  chimed  in  Chopard,  "tell  us,  how  hast 
thou  fared?  —  thou  wert  ever  a  fortunate  fellow." 

"Pretty  well,"  said  he,  laughing.  "I  've  just  come  from 
St.  Cloud  —  they  've  made  me  King  of  Westphalia! " 

"The  devil  they  have!"  exclaimed  Chopard;  "and  dost 
know ,  par  hazard,  where  thy  kingdom  lies  on  the  map?  " 

"Why  should  he  torment  himself  about  that?"  said  Bris- 
sole. "  It 's  enough  to  know  they  have  capital  hams  there." 

"What  if  we  sup  together,"  said  Jerome,  "and  taste  one? 
I  am  most  anxious  to  baptize  my  new  Royalty  in  a  glass  of 
wine.  Here  we  are  in  the  Rue  Taibout  —  this  is  Villaret's. 
Come  in ,  gentlemen  —  I  'm  the  host.  Make  your  minds  easy 
about  the  future:  you,  Brissole,  I  appoint  to  the  office  of  my 
Private  Secretary.  Chopard,  you  shall  be  Maitre  de  Cliapelle" 

"Agreed,"  cried  the  others  gaily ;  and  with  a  hearty  shake 
of  hands  was  the  contract  ratified. 

Supper  was  quickly  prepared,  and,  in  its  splendour  and 
profusion,  pronounced,  by  both  the  guests,  worthy  of  a  king. 


Villarel  eould  do  th--<e  t|,iM,rs  haml-i'im-h  .  U  :«t..i,j 

expense  was  ofnocon-e^uem-i-.  th.-  entertainment  was  really 
icent,     V-r  wa<  the  spirit  of  the  Bnortothe 

!'•  -a-t.     'I'd'  illinnt  in  wit.  ami  Overflowing  in  candour: 

iliiiL'  nothing  i.f  their  pa.-t  li\«--  that  would  ainu-e  i»r  in- 
terest, each  vied  with  tin-  other  in  <  ami  Imi 
adventures  —  all  their  bygone  \iri--inide-  <«»  plea-ant, 
tra-tini:  with  tin-  hrilliant  future  tln-y  imw  -aw  <'i>«'iiiipj  ; 
tip-in.     'I'hr\   .Irank  lonj;  lit'«-  ami  n-ij:n  t<»  tin-  Kinj:  ot' \\--t- 
plialia  in  luiinpers  of  foaming  champagne. 

The  pleasant  hours  flew  rapi- II \  pa-t-  i..n<i»ftlK- 

'  come  lending  thrir  the  tappings*,  and  making 

Jin-lit    S«M-III    Init    the  forrnillliiT  of  III:IM\     .la 

nights  lit.     At  la-t  <aim- dav-lireak,  and,  even 

l-\  tin-  lli.-kering  or  iv^won  left,  they  saw  it  was  time  to  se- 
panr 

-Hrini:  th«-  hill."  said  Jcn'mir  to  th-  ^-looking 

waiter,  who  §|)r.  ,lil\  aj.j.«-ar«-,l  with  a  -mall  slip  of  paper 
"iiiiii ly  marki-'l  "t-i^lit  Imiuln-d  francs." 

••lUnlli-  '"  .-\.-laii 1.1  -that  i<  smart.  au«l  I  h«TC 

no  mon«  \  al.«Mr  ihi<  talU  among  your 

Dow.9* 

rbleu,  then  —  it  comes  somewhat  too  soon.     I  am  m>t 

'1   have  nut    m,l   the   :.  MTaMir\  ." 

Miattor  —  pay  it  out  of  thine  own  fumN." 
••Hut  I  have  none  —  save  this;"  and  he  produced  tw.. 
francs,  and  some  sou-  in  roppcr. 

\\     11.    th-M.    Ch..p:ir.l  : 

I  have  not  a*  much  as  himself."  -ai.l  Chopard. 

ml  the  landloni  here,"  said  Jerome:  hut  iml 1   tin- 

command  was  unnecessary,  as  that  fuuetimiary  had  heen  an 

U  li-tem-r  at  the  door  to  the  very  singular  d<  ; 
U  e  have  forgotten  our  purses,  Villaret ."  said  Jerdme. 
in  the  easy  tone  hi-  l.i-t  ten  h..m--  .  uggested:  "hut 

we  will  send  %  our  inoii.,  w|,eM  *••  r.  a-  h  home.*' 

-I  have  no  doubt  of  it,  genth-m.-n."  -aiil  the  ho-t .  bbia- 
Ijut  it  would  please  me  still  better  to  receive  it  now 
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—  particularly  as  I  have  not  the  honour  of  knowing  the  distin- 
guished company." 

"  The  distinguished  company  is  perfectly  satisfied  to  know 
you:  the  cuisine  was  excellent,"  hiccupped  Brissole. 

"And  the  wine  unexceptionable." 

"The  champagne  might  have  been  a  little  more  frappe ," 
said  Brissole;  "  the  only  improvement  I  could  suggest." 

"Perhaps  there  was  a  nuance,  only  a  nuance,  too  much 
citron  in  the  rognons  a  la  broche ,  but  ihejilets  de  sole  were 
perfect." 

"If  I  had  the  happiness  of  knowing  '•Messieurs,'  said  Villa- 
ret,  "I  should  hope,  that  at  another  time  I  might  be  more 
fortunate  in  pleasing  them." 

"Nothing  easier,"  said  Chopard.  "I  am  Maitre  de  Cha- 
pelle  to  the  King  of  Westphalia." 

Villaret  bowed  low. 

"And  I  am  the  Private  Secretary  and  Privy  Purse  of  his 
Majesty." 

Villaret  bowed  again  —  a  slight  smile  of  very  peculiar 
omen  Hitting  across  his  cunning  features,  while,  turning 
hastily,  he  whispered  a  word  in  the  ear  of  the  waiter.  "And 
this  gentleman  here?"  said  he,  looking  at  Jerome,  who, 
with  his  legs  resting  on  a  chair,  was  coolly  awaiting  the  termi- 
nation of  the  explanation.  "And  this  gentleman,  if  I  might 
make  so  bold,  what  office  does  he  hold  in  his  Majesty's 
service?" 

"  I  am  the  King  of  Westphalia ! "  said  Jerome. 

"Just  as  I  suspected.  Fran9ois,"  said  the  landlord  inso- 
lently ,  " go  fetch  the  gendarmes." 

"No,  no,  parbleu!"  said  Jerome,  springing  up  in  alarm ; 
"no  gendarmes,  no  police.  Here,  take  my  watch  —  that  is 
surely  worth  more  than  your  bill?  When  I  reach  home  I  '11 
send  the  money." 

The  landlord ,  more  than  ever  convinced  that  his  suspi- 
cions were  well  grounded,  took  the  watch,  which  was  a  very 
handsome  one ,  and  suffered  them  to  depart  in  peace. 

They  had  not  been  gone  many  minutes  when,  on  examin- 
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ing  the  watch ,  the  landlord  perceived  that  it  bore  the  emble- 
matic     N"   of  the  Emperor  within  the  case,   and  at  once 
suspecting  that  it  had  been  stolen  from  some  member  of  the 
•  •Id.  h«-  hurried  off  in  terror  to  communicat-- 
his  fears  t<»  tin-  commissary  of  police.     Thi-  functionary  no 
sooner  saw  it  that  In-  hastened  to  Foinh<:.  tin-  mini.-tcr.  who. 
making  himself  acquaint!  .1  with  tin-  whole  details,  immediate- 
ly hurried  off  to  the  Tuileries  and  laid  it  all  before  the 
Emperor.     The  watch  had  been  a  present  from  Napoleon  t< 
:  this  was  but  a  small  part  of  the  cause  of  indigna- 
tion.  The  derogation  from  dignity .  the  sacrifice  of  the  regard 
due  to  his  station ,  were  crimes  of  a  very  different  <•: 
summoned  t<>  th*  imperial  presence,  the  new-made  king  was 
made  to  hear,  in  t. mi-  ot  n •pmarhful  sarcasm,  a  le.— 
his  craft  that  few  could  impart  with  such  cutting  severity . 

As  for  the  Ma  fire  de  Chapelle  and  the  Secretary,  an  agent 
of  the  police  waited  on  each  before  they  were  well  awake,  with 
*trict  injunctions  to  them  to  maintain  a  perfect  secrecy  on  the 
affair;  and  while  guarant.  ,  in^  them  an  annual  pension 
in  th«-ir  new  offices,  assuring  them  that  tin-  -li^ht.-t  indiscre- 
tion a«  (<•  th<-  mystery  would  in\«.!\«-  thrir  ruin  and  tin ••• 
from  France  for 

It  was  years  before  the  landlord  learnetl  the  re.. 
the  ad.  -il.  in  ••omraemoration  <>t'it.  <  -all.-d  his  honse 

•*Le  Caf4  du  H"i. "  a  <  ire mnstance  which  i  nment 

never  •  :  >r  the  campaign  of  Russia  and  the  events  of 

1812-1:1  l--r  littl-  time  to  attend  to  matters  of  this  calibre. 

The  Cafe*  du  Roi  is  now  a  shop  where  artificial  flowers  are 
sold;  as  nearly  like  nature  perhaps,  or  more  so,  than  poor 
•ue's  rmalty  resembled  the  real  artid. -. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Baden-Baden. 

IT  is  like  a  dream  to  me  now  to  think  of  that  long,  dusty 
road  from  Paris,  with  its  rattling  pavement,  its  noisy  posti- 
lions, shouting  ostlers,  bowing  landlords,  dirty  waiters,  garlic 
diet ,  and  hard  beds ;  and  here  I  sit  by  my  open  window  T  with 
a  bright  river  beneath  my  feet,  the  song  of  birds  on  every 
side,  a  richly  wooded  mountain  in  front,  and  at  the  foot  a 
winding  road,  which  ever  and  anon  gives  glimpses  of  some 
passing  equipage,  bright  in  all  the  butterfly  glitter  of  female 
dress,  or,  mayhap,  resounding  with  merry  laughter  and  sweet- 
voiced  mirth.  How  brilliant  is  every  thing!  —  the  cloudless 
sky,  the  sparkling  water,  the  emerald  grass,  the  foliage  in 
every  tint  of  beauty,  the  orange-trees  and  the  cactus  along  the 
terraces,  where  lounging  parties  come  and  go;  and  then  the 
measured  step  of  princely  equipages,  in  all  the  panoply  of 
tasteful  wealth!  Truly,  Vice  wears  its  holiday  suit  in  Baden, 
and  the  fairness  of  this  lovely  valley  seems  to  throw  a  softened 
light  over  a  scene  where,  as  in  a  sea,  the  stormy  waves  of 
every  bad  passion  are  warring. 

When,  in  all  the  buoyant  glow  of  youth  and  health,  I  re- 
membered feeling  shocked,  as  I  strolled  through  the  prome- 
nade at  Carlsbad,  at  the  sight  of  so  many  painful  objects  of 
sickness  and  suffering;  the  eager,  almost  agonising,  expres- 
sions of  hoping  convalescence ;  the  lustreless  stare  of  those 
past  hope ;  the  changeful  looks  of  accompanying  friends ,  who 
seemed  to  read  the  fate  of  some  dear  one  in  the  compassionate 
pity  of  those  who  passed,  were  all  sights  that  threw  a  chill, 
like  death ,  over  the  warm  current  of  my  blood.  Yet  never 
did  this  feeling  convey  the  same  intense  horror  and  disgust 
that  I  felt  last  night  as  I  walked  through  the  Cursaal. 

To  pass  from  the  mellow  moonlight,  dappling  the  pathway 
among  the  trees  and  kissing  the  rippling  stream,  from  the 
calm,  mild  air  of  a  summer's  night,  when  every  leaf  lay  sleep- 
ing and  none  save  the  nightingale  kept  watch ,  into  the  glare 
and  glitter  of  a  gilded  saloon ,  is  somewhat  trying  to  the  jarred 


nerves  of  .<!  ••li.-u  was  it  to  tl 

crowd  around  the  pla\  -tal>le< .  where  avarice,  greed  of  pain. 

1  de<pair  are  min«_rled  .   givii:  'faces 

ofmanl  md  MJU-IUH--J.  e\pre  — i,,,,,  of  low  mnningand 

ding?  Then-  i-  a  terrible  sameness  in  tin-  gambler'- 

i  Mending  of  slavish  terror  with  a  resolution  to  brave 

the  wor^t.  almo-t  demoniaeal  in  it-  lierreiies--.      I  knew  most 

of  the  persons  j>r« -<  nt :    I   need   not  -;i\ •,   not   j>«  T-ouall\  ,   l»ut 

from  having  seen  them  before  at  vnrion-  ilar  places. 

Many  v  <-SBedgaml>lcrs.  nn-n  \vh,.  M:ir\nl  ami  <ull«T«  .1 

t'orthc  enjoyment  ..t'th:it  one  J.M-MMH.   li\iii-j  mi  t he  -m.ill<  -t 

irain.   an.l  never  v.-nturin^  a  -take  l.e\i.n.l  what  «lail\  ', 

manded;  haggard,  sad,  wret«  h«  «l-looking  crcntnn •<  tln-% 
were,  the  overty  of  their  dress  and  ap|»earam-e 

\  ourhing  that  this  metier  was  not  a  prosperous  one.  <  Hhei  » 
farmed  out  their  talent.-*,  and  played  for  those  who  were  no- 
vice*. These  men  have  a  singular  <  \i-t< -m •« •:  th« -\  exact  a 
l>er-centage  on  the  winning,  and  are  in  «rr«'at  re.jnest 
among  elderly  ladie-*.  whose  passion  t«»rpla\  is  imulilinl  l.\  the 
fearsofits  vi«  i<-itu«le«i.  Then  there  wei  !  ^j-rinklin^ 

n-.t    haliitually    pamM'-rs .     Imt    always  glad 

to  hav  tune,  \\ithhoreand 

-•me  ohl  votar\  of  the  "tahle"  »aii~!i«<!  (,.  witness,  the 
changeful  temp  jamc  without  risking  a  stake. 

Into  many  vices  men  are  led  I 

h.ippine-s  and  pleasure  of  Others  who  indulge  in  them.  N..I 
<o  \\ith  repanl  to  play.  No  man  ever  became  a gamMcr  from 
this  delusion  .  there  being  no  such  terrihle  warning  against  the 
passion  as  the  very  looks  of  its  votar 

lint  it  i-  not  in  such  a  low  tripot  of  vice  I  caro  to  linger.  It 
was  a  ball-night,  and  I  turned  with  a  sense  of  relief  from  the 
aspect  of  sordid ,  vulgar  iniquity  .  to  gaze  on  its  more  polMi.-,  i 

'•r  (iju<rre ,  sister?)  in  the  talle  dc  dame. 

llerethercwasalnr<re—  I  might  almost  call  it  a  brilliant- 

company  assemi  ive  assemblage  cannot  be 

five  francs  and  clean  gloves  being  the  only  quali- 

Ihc  guests  were  as  varied,  too,  in  nation 
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as  in  rank.  About  equal  numbers  of  German  and  French, 
several  Russians ,  and  a  large  proportion  of  English ,  with, 
here  and  there ,  a  bilious-looking  American ,  or  a  very  dubious 
Marquis  from  beyond  the  Alps.  Many  of  the  men  I  knew  to 
be  swindlers  and  blacklegs  of  the  very  lowest  stamp ;  some 
others  I  recognised  as  persons  of  the  highest  station  in  my  own 
country.  Of  the  lady  part  of  the  company  the  disparities  were 
even  greater. 

There  was,  it  is  true,  a  species  of  sifting  process  dis- 
cernible, by  which  the  various  individuals  fell  among  those  of 
their  own  order;  but  though  this  was  practicable  enough 
where  conversation  and  grouping  were  concerned,  it  was 
scarcely  attainable  in  other  circumstances,  and  thus,  the 
Mazurka  and  the  Polka  assembled  ingredients  that  should 
never  have  been  placed  in  close  propinquity. 

The  demoralising  influence  of  such  reunions  upon  the 
daughters  of  our  own  land  need  not  be  insisted  upon.  Purity 
of  mind  and  simplicity  of  character  are  no  safeguard  against 
the  scenes  which,  in  all  the  propriety  of  decorum,  are  ever 
occurring.  And  how  terribly  rapid  are  the  downward  steps 
when  the  first  bloom  and  blush  of  modesty  have  faded !  It  de- 
mands but  a  very  indifferent  power  of  observation  to  distin- 
guish the  English  girl  for  the  first  time  abroad  from  her  who 
has  made  repeated  visits  to  foreign  watering-places ;  while 
even  among  those  who  have  been  habituated  to  the  great 
world  at  home,  and  passed  the  ordeal  of  London  seasons, 
there  is  yet  much  to  learn  in  the  way  of  cool  and  self-possessed 
effrontery ,  from  the  habits  of  Baden  and  its  brethren. 

I  was  dreadfully  shocked  last  night  by  meeting  one  I  had 
not  seen  for  many  years  before.  How  changed  from  what  1 
knew  her  once ! — what  a  terrible  change !  When  first  I  saw  her. 
it  was  during  a  visit  I  made  to  her  mother's  house  in  Wales ; 
her  brother  was  an  Oxford  friend,  and  brought  me  down 
with  him  for  the  shooting  season  to  Merionethshire.  Poor 
fellow !  he  died  of  consumption  at  two-and-twenty,  and  left  all 
he  possessed  —  a  handsome  estate  —  to  his  only  sister.  Hence 
all  her  misery]  Had  she  remained  comparatively  portionless, 
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rich  only  in  her  l.«-;iut\  an-1  the  graces  of  a  manner  that  wan 
fascination  :  mi-Jit  n..w  ha\<-  hern  the  happy  wife  of 

'•rtliv  Englishman —  one  whose  station  is  a  tm- 
mi  t!i''  hi-  n-etitude  anil  honour:    for  sueh  i*  pul>li< 

\  .   and  -u<h  i-  it  ne\  «T  el-,-\v! 

wa-    tin  ii   alii.ut    »    .  nineteen.   :m»l  th« 

ideal  of  what  an  Kn^li-h  prl  at  that  age  should  be.    ( )n  a  miiul 
liiu'liK  stored  and  amplj  «ulti\at<«l.  \\»  nnw«rth\  i>r<lfj>recia- 
tin^  inlluriu  i-  had  \  ft  descended  :   frvcihuu  of  thought,    i 
neasahnovt  «-hihli<h.  h:ul  pvrn  IMT  an  ani 

•  .nl\   -  tin-  <-ha«t<-niii  -i.y  wmnan- 

hootl.      ;  '-tii-iii  all  ln-rpnr-Mit-.   t'..r  tln-\  wrn-  irniceful 

.in«l  liatl  all  tin-  5>ini]»lirii\  uf  tin-  <-hihl  with 

•.xewhoare 

brought  up  in  narrow  :t. .  tions  for  a  few  spread 

themselves  out  in  tin-  vari.-«l  r.Tiu-  that  are  oftrn  M-;itt«-rr<|  ami 
dilfusi-il   «,\.  r   tin-    w'nh-r  surface  of  the  world.      Thus  her 
brother  was  not  m*  r<  1\  the  great  object  of  h 
priil. -.  hut  he  was  the  companion  of  her  rides  and  walks,  the 
«  onfnlant  of  all  h-  •'••••lin^-.   tin-  >tnr«-  in  whirh  -hr  laiil 

up  IHT  n'-wly  ar.juirc-tl  knowl«-«lj;f,  <»rdrt-w.  at  will,  for  more. 
With  him  ?«he  read  ni.  !.  «l«-li^:litr«l  l-\  tip    >ain«-  pur- 

•ix-ir  natures  hl<-n<l<-<l  into  ,.JM-  hanii..nious  corrfff,  which 

li*«onanceevertroul)l«  «1. 

Hi- il.-ath.  although  IOUL  l:iall\  anti.  ij.at.-.l .  n«-arl\ 

brought  I.,  r  to  the  grave.  il.h  nature  of  the  malady, 

n  inhi-n-nt  in  the  same  family,  gave  can--  tor  the  most 
anxious  fears  on  her  account,  and  her  mother,  herself  almost 
broken-hearted,  took  her  abroad,  hoping  by  the  mildness  of 
a  southern  climate  and  change  of  scene  to  arn  t  tin-  progress 

disease. 

In  this  she  was  successful;  bi><lil\    h.-alth  was  indeed  se- 
ll t  it  not  have  been  better  that  she  had  wasted 
-l..wl\  aw.,  p  at  last  beneath  t  he  yews  of  her  own  an- 

hurrhxanl.  than  live  and  become  what  she  has  d- 

UTI  att.-r  thi-  event  I  was,  although  at  tin-  tiui.  only 
.in  .ittachi-  Hi  'tin-  mission,  acting  as  Char #4  f  affaire* :at  Na|.l«-. 

Horurt  Trmpttton.  i< 


during  the  absence  of  the  minister  and  the  secretary.  I  was 
sitting  one  morning  reading  in  my  garden ,  when  my  servant 
announced  the  visit  of  an  Italian  gentleman,  il  Signer  Sal- 
vatori.  The  name  was  familiar  to  me,  as  belonging  to  a  man 
who  had  long  been  employed  as  a  Spy  of  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment, and,  indeed,  was  formerly  entrusted  in  a  secret  capa- 
city by  Lord  W.  Bentinck  in  Sicily  —  a  clever,  designing, 
daring  rascal,  who  obtained  his  information  no  one  knew  how; 
and  although  we  had  always  our  suspicions  that  he  might  be 
"selling "  us ,  as  well  as  the  French ,  we  never  actually  traced 
any  distinct  act  of  treachery  to  his  door.  He  possessed  a  con- 
siderable skill  in  languages,  was  very  highly  informed  on  many 
popular  topics,  and,  I  have  been  told,  was  a  musician  of  no 
mean  powers  of  performance.  These  and  similar  social  qua- 
lities were,  however,  never  displayed  by  him  in  any  part  of 
his  intercourse  with  us,  although  we  had  often  heard  of  their 
existence. 

As  I  never  felt  any  peculiar  pleasure  in  the  relations  which 
office  compels  with  men  of  his  stamp,  I  received  him  some- 
what coldly,  and  asked,  without  much  circumlocution,  the 
reason  of  his  visit. 

He  replied,  with  his  habitual  smile  of  self-possession,  that 
his  present  duty  at "  the  Mission  "  was  not  a  business-call ,  but 
concerned  a  matter  purely  personal;  —  in  fact,  "with  his  Ex- 
cellency's permission,  he  desired  to  get  married." 

Not  stopping  him  on  the  score  of  his  investing  me  with  a 
title  to  which,  no  one  knew  better  than  himself,  I  had  no  pre- 
tensions, I  quietly  assured  him  that  his  relation  with  "the 
Mission"  did  not,  in  any  way,  necessitate  his  asking  for  such 
a  permission —  that,  however  secret  and  mysterious  the  na- 
ture of  his  communications,  they  were  still  beyond  the  pale  of 
affairs  personally  private. 

He  suffered  me  to  continue  my  explanation,  somewhat 
scornful  as  it  was,  to  the  end,  and  then  calmly  said,  — 

"Your  Excellency  will  pardon  my  intrusion ,  when  I  inform 
you  that  the  marriage  should  take  place  here,  at  "the  Mis- 
sion," as  the  lady  is  an  English  woman." 


Wli  itsrlf,   or  hi>  manner  of  d.-li\ 

if.   that  iMitr;t-."l  me,    I  ranm.t  u«»w  n-im-mlM-r:   luit  I  d 
-ion  to  a  -t-ntiim-nt  ni'  Mirprisr  and 

II.-  D»  n-l\  <mih-d.    :uni  <:iid  n..th; 

bed  i'\  tin-  <|iii.  - 

•i'hi-  iirmii'  r:  "what  i-  \  "iir  da\  ?" 
••  \V.-dm-d:i\  .  it'vour  K\i-«-ll«-ni-\  ].!••. 
••  \\  I  at  fi^ht  o'cl.M'k." 

••  A  •••winjjr  ami   rr- 

It    lia'l    i  '"]•  an\    inl'.irn 

! 

.    it   w..ul.l  was  of  (h<-  rank 

ofnjcmmf-dc-c/iambre,or.  at  It-a-t.  -oni<-  tinhappv  children's 

•_'O  one  ino<l«'  « >t'r  \  rann\  |'.  .r  anntlicr. 

room,  h<>  morse, 

n  t..\var«l<  him. 
th<-  ijii  \\h..  ini^ht  tin-  la.lv  be?" 

'         >.:IMI." 
••A!  i  naiii.-.   i'  ai«l  I  :   ami  BO,   with 

rdortwoof  common-pUc     i          him^ooil-hy. 
Tlif  >N'»-«lnt  -«la\  irt«Tiiiii^arriv«-.l.  ami  two  carria 
int«>  tin-  «-<mrt  •  "lit  of  one  sprung  8 

Salvat-.ri  ami   I  :-«l«-.l   «_'«'iitl«-iiKitt,  who  acr.,ni|.ani.  .1 

i:  iV.nii  th  ilijrht.-.l.   lir>t.   an   rNli-rly 

was  a  mixture   of  wi-ddin^    I'm.  ry    an. I 
liming;    th.-n   .-auu-  a   \  :nt-Un>kin^  ^irl. 

!.\  lit-r  maid:   ami.  lastly, 
taplain  to  "thf  Mission." 

•y  were  some  m.  ly,  and  I  equally  In-hind 

my  tint'- :   Imt  I  dn-^scd  h.  :  d»-n -nd.-d   to  the  salon, 

,.-d  me  with  a  \  ui  expres- 

;.i.-tion.      ras.-inj:  him  l.\.    I  advam-.-d  in 

to  tlu-  olil  lady,  who  had  risen  from  lu-r 

I      \.-laiim-d. 


"Mrs.  Graham  —  my  old  friend,  Mrs.  Graham!  Is  tlu> 
possible?" 

"  Oh,  Caroline,  it  is  Mr.  Templeton ! "  said  she ;  while  her 
daughter,  drawing  her  veil  still  closer  over  her  face,  trembled 
dreadfully.  Meanwhile  Mrs.  Graham  had  seized  my  hand  with 
cordial  warmth,  and  pressed  it  in  all  the  earnestness  of  friend- 
ship. Her  joy  —  and  it  was  very  evident  it  was  such  —  was 
little  participated  in  by  her  son-in-law  elect,  who  stood,  pale 
and  conscience-stricken,  in  a  distant  part  of  the  room. 

"I  must  entreat  these  gentlemen's  permission  to  speak  a 
few  words  here  alone ,  as  these  ladies  are  very  old  friends  I 
have  not  seen  for  some  years.". 

"I  would  humbly  suggest  to  your  Excellency  that,  as  the 
ceremony  still  waits  — " 

"I  wish  it,  Marquis,"  said  Mrs.  Graham,  in  a  tone  half- 
command,  half-entreaty;  and,  with  a  deep  bow  of  submis- 
sion, Salvatori  and  his  friend  withdrew ,  accompanied  by  the 
chaplain. 

"The  title  by  which  you  have  just  addressed  that  person, 
Mrs.  Graham,"  said  I,  in  a  voice  trembling  from  agitation, 
"shows  me  how  you  have  been  duped  and  deceived  by  him, 
and  in  what  total  ignorancfe  you  are  as  to  his  real  character." 

"Oh,  Mr.  Templeton!"  broke  ia  her  daughter,  now 
speaking  for  the  first  time,  and  in  accents  I  shall  never  forget, 
such  was  their  heart-thrilling  earnestness,  —  "Oh,  Sir,  this 
does  indeed  exceed  the  license  of  even  old  friendship !  "\Ve 
are  well  aware  how  the  Marquis  of  Salvatori  has  suffered 
from  persecution,  but  we  little  expected  to  have  found  you 
among  the  number  of  his  enemies." 

"You  do  me  great  wrong,  Miss  Graham,"  said  I,  eagerly; 
"in  nothing  greater  than  supposing  me  capable  of  being  the 
enemy  of  such  a  man  as  this.  Unworthy  as  the  sentiment  is, 
it  at  least  implies  a  sense  of  equality.  Now,  are  you  certain 
of  what  this  person  is?  are  you  aware  in  what  capacity  he  has 
been  employed  by  our  government,  and  by  that  of  other 
countries?" 
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••\V.-  knou  that  th-  .Mar-im- 

-aid  Mi—  <  ,rali:iui.  proudly, 
ir  reply.     I. ri.-f  a*   it    i-  . 

liraham.      1!  lit  tit-  a-  t  In-  titl«-  often  impli«  < 

in  Italv.    In-  ha-  no  riirht  to  it.      He  a-krd  Lord  Williai 
tiiK-ktolet  htm  call  him-«-lf  Manp-ii-'.  and  so  to  a>ldr<--  l,ii,,. 
as  a  means  of  t':  important  informa- 

tion was  a>  1  William  i  what 

yon  please  —  (irand  Duke,   if  \on  like  it  —  I  am  no  di-: 

was  mod.  -t :  —  ho 
<ii-.      A-  to  hi-  diplomat; 
a  short  and  <••  word   f  —  he  wa»  an-1  i-     I 

li.-.-.lin^  tin-  scornful   r'M-cj.tion  of  the  tla 
turm-d  toward-  Mr-.  ( irahani .   and.   with  all  tin-  power  I  po-- 
sensed,   nrj.-d  h«-r.  at  li-a-t ,   to  drf«-r  tlii-   fatal  -t»-ji:  —  that 
she  was  almiit  to  l.i--tow  ln-r  i-hild  uj.on  a  man  of  notor 
degrade*!  oham«  t«  r.  and  one  whose  assumption  of  rank  and 
•di-d  and  di-m'^-d  in  llu-   vrry  liuml'l«'-t 
.       1  !,.    mother  wept  liin--rl\  :   at  on--  mi.m« -nt  .   turning 
to   di--  iVi.m    IM-I-    r-i-lm-  •-- .     .it    •' 

appeal inir  to  me  against  what  she  ralN-d  my  nnjn<t  ]in-jndi«'«-s 

i  .raliam  M-urnfully  n  fused  to  '• 
safe  me  even  a  word. 

•ufesB  more  than  CM.  <  mp.T  prompted   me  to 

: .,n  the  rir  .!>d  -ntl'i-r  will'uln<'«  t«»  reap  its  own 

••lit  th.-n.   m\  lin-:-   pn  . 

-•Id  meiimrii-s  .if  m\   po.-r  frii-ml  (iiaham  again  eiili.-ted  me  in 

no  avail  wn-  it  that  I  followed  t!1e««o  worthier  i>v 

.1  tin-  man  had  thrown  a  spell 

hhapj.y    women.    r,n.-.    !,  .-ily    enthralled.   th«- 

other,  nearly  so.   l.y  the  artful  fa-  inner: 

and  yi-i  In-  wa<  neitln-r  \onng.   hand-oin«- ,   rieh.   nor  of  high 

otrary,  tin-  man  was  at  lea*t  fifty-three 

..iih  an  explosion  of 

ophancy  actually  demoniac. 
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If  I  were  not  relating  "a  fact"  —  one  of  which  I  can 
answer,  that  many  now  living  can  entirely  corroborate  —  I 
would  hesitate  about  dwelling  on  a  case  where  improbabilities 
are  so  strong,  and  where  I  have  nothing  to  offer  like  an  ex- 
planation of  them. 

Wilkes  has  long  since  convinced  the  world  how  little  good 
looks  are  concerned  in  winning  a  woman's  heart,  and  how, 
indeed ,  a  very  considerable  share  of  ugliness  can  be  counter- 
balanced by  captivations  of  manner  and  personal  agreeability. 
But,  judging  from  the  portraits  —  even  Hogarth's  fearful 
sketch  —  Wilkes  was  handsome  compared  to  Salvatori;  and 
in  point  of  reputation,  low  as  it  was,  the  Libeller  and  the 
Satirist  was  still  better  than  the  Spy. 

To  go  back  again :  I  argued,  I  entreated,  begged,  threaten- 
ed, and  denounced.  I  went  further;  —  I  actually  trans- 
gressed the  limits  of  official  authority,  and  refused  to  sanction 
the  ceremony  —  a  threat  which ,  I  soon  remembered ,  I  dare 
not  sustain.  But,  do  what,  say  what,  I  would, -they  were 
equally  resolute  and  determined;  .and  nothing  was  left  for  me 
but  to  recall  M.  Salvatori  and  his  friend,  and  suffer  the  affair 
to  proceed. 

I  do  not  remember,  among  the  varied  incidents  of  my 
life,  one  whose  effect  weighed  more  heavily  upon  me.  Al- 
though acquitted  by  my  conscience,  I  felt  at  moments  horror- 
struck  at  even  my  share  in  this  infamy,  and  would  have  given 
any  thing  that  it  had  never  occurred.  It  may  be  believed  I 
was  happy  to  hear  that  they  all  left  Naples  the  same  day. 

Years  rolled  over,  and  I  never  even  heard  of  them,  till 
one  morning,  when  waiting  along  with  a  diplomatic  friend  for 
an  interview  with  the  French  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs ,  a 
person  hastily  passed  through  the  room,  saluting  us  as  he 
went. 

"I  have  seen  that  face  before,"  said  I  to  my  friend;  "do 
you  know  him?" 

"To  be  sure!"  said  he,  smiling;  "one  must  be  young  in 
diplomacy  not  to  know  the  Mephistophiles  of  the  craft;  and  I 
guess  why  he  is  here,  too:  that  fellow  is  in  the  pay  of  the 
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i  l.iiM  t<>  Loui-  1'hilipp.-.     Th<- 
reconciliation    with  Napl,-<  would  havr  IHTII  lon#  sin 
.1  hut  for  tin-  Kiiitfof  tin-  l-'n-m-li." 

1  hi-  namr  —  this  man's  name  —  what  i 

•U  whomarri 

Id    hrr  tn    tin-    M 

'nan.      But  h«-re  com.  5  th 
say  lii  M'\  will  !•••• 

1  .jiiittfl  i  Jl  int. -r\irw  rndrd. 

anil  I  h'-ard  MM  i 

La>i  i     iw  h.-r  in  tin-  Cur^aa! —  bcaiititul.  j- •: 

'i-autinil  than  tin  re  was  a  lot'; 

ami  a  >j.U-ml«.ur  alx>i  i  h«  r  ^irli>-li 

was  it  till  she  >niil«-«l  thai  I  rouM  now  li»-li.-\.-  tlr.it 

•  rn-likc-  beauty  before  me  was  the  timid  ,  .Irliratt  ^irl  1 

first  saw  tripping  aloiiL'  th«-  narrow  path  of  a  \\VMi  mountain. 

D   front  the  gossip  I  could   learn  no  mop- 

h«  r    than    that    >he    was   a  Sicilian   Counties  of  great 

wi-alth.  and  a  widow;  that  she  wa*  intimat- !  -1   into 

M  of  royalty  —  an«l  .'.instantly 
••  ot'  tin-  An-hdiii-hf--.      It  wa-. 

then,    powiblt-  that   I   mi-jilt    !>«•   mi-taki-n.    at'i-  r  all!    Great 
people  are  not  accessible  so  easil\ . 

1  trird  in  various  quarters  to  get  presented  to  her —  for  she 
showed  not  the  sligl  m<  t  me  —  hut 

vlio  knew  her  did  not  do  so  intimatt •- 
"iij^h  t«>  intro.i 

reminiscences  I  have  ju  '.own  ha\«  -made  me 

-h  and  ill:  for  although  I  n»-  doulit 

thatl-  '  oimtessbeforr.   th«-  -ad  -tory  of Carnlim- 

Graham  is  ever  present  to  my  mind  —  a  in-riMr  t^pi-  of  the 

"  of  many  a  fair  English  girl  left  to  th«  m.  r«  iless  caprice 

of  a  foreign  husband! 

I  am  not  bigot  enough  to  fancy  that  happy,   miim-nth 
li.ippN  .  marriages  do  not  1  as  with  u- 

.   II;   miii'l.  -i  to  say  thct  the  individuals  should  be  of  the 
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same  nation,  reared  in  the  midst  of  the  same  traditions,  im- 
bued with  feelings  that  a  common  country,  language,  and 
religion  bestow. 

I  know  of  nothing  that  presents  so  pitiable  a  picture  of  un- 
happy destiny,  as  a  fair  and  delicately  minded  English  girl  the 
wife  of  a  foreigner!  Howl  wish  to  resolve  my  doubts  in  this 
case !  for  although  I  began  this  memorandum  fully  persuaded 
it  was  Caroline  Graham  that  I  had  seen,  every  line  I  write  in- 
creases my  uncertainty. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

IT  was  with  a  rare  audacity  that  the  devil  pitched  his  tent 
in  Baden!  Perhaps,  on  the  whole  continent,  another  spot 
could  not  be  found  so  fully  combining,  in  a  small  circuit,  as 
many  charms  of  picturesque  scenery ;  and  it  was  a  bold  con- 
ception to  set  down  vice,  in  all  its  varieties,  in  the  very  midst 
of  —  in  open  contrast  as  it  were  to  —  a  scene  of  peaceful 
loveliness  and  beauty. 

I  do  confess  myself  one  of  those  who  like  living  figures  in  a 
landscape.  I  like  not  only  those  groupings  which  artists  seem 
to  stereotype,  so  nearly  alike  they  all  are,  of  seated  fore- 
ground figures ,  dark-shadowed  observers  of  a  setting  sun,  or 
coolly  watering  cattle  beneath  a  gushing  fountain.  I  like  not 
merely  the  red-kirtled  peasant  knoe-deep  in  the  river,  or  the 
patient  fisherman  upon  his  rock ;  but  I  have  a  strong  regard — 
I  mean  here,  where  the  scene  is  Nature's  own,  and  not  on 
canvass  —  a  strong  regard  for  those  flitting  glimpses  of  the 
gayer  world,  which,  in  the  brightest  tints  that  Fashion  sanc- 
tions, are  caught  now,  in  some  deep  dell  of  the  Tyrol,  now, 
on  some  snow-peaked  eminence  of  a  Swiss  glacier,  beside  the 
fast-rolling  Danube  or  the  sluggish  Nile. 

I  have  no  sympathy  for  those  who  exclaim  against  the  in- 
congruity of  pink  parasols  and  blue  reticules  in  scenes  of  mild 
and  impressive  grandeur.  Methinks  it  bespeaks  but  scanty 
store  ol  self-resources  in  those  who  thus  complain,  not  know- 
ing any  thing  of  the  feelings  that  have  prompted  their  pre- 
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ffCncetl         .      V>  one   hold*   eh.-aper  than  I  do  tin-  traveller 

ii.l.T  tin-  ^nidanee  of  hi-  .|..lni  Murray,   |6M  what  is  set 

d"wn  for  him  through  the  eye>  «»f  the  ••  Hand-book" — inin- 

<;lin^  tip  in  hi>  addled  brain  erudc  notions  of  hi-tor\  and  anti- 

jii>m  with  the  name-  of  inn*  ami  po-t-houses —  counsels 

against  damp  -he.-t>  —    dn-aiin^  landlords  —  scraps  of  geo- 

:   -(  hilde  Harold."      This  i-  drtc>- 
OthenriM  is  tin-  iin'««tiii{r  with  those  whose  dr. 
ttOUI  trll  of  tin-  world  of  fashion  — the  int.  rt win. -d  lif«- 
of  dissipation  air  D  --litar\  unfireqnentedplaoai 

k  by  tht-ir  inaptitude  and  unfitnr<s  f..r  Mid. 
scenes,  I  willinjrly  tail  back  upon  tin-  thought  nf  how  such 
impressed  by  objects  so  far  lir\ond  tin-  range 
•  >f  daily  experience,    of  objects,   whose  wondrous  meaning 
speaks  to  hearts  the  most  cloyed  and  jaded,  "as  never  man 
spoke.'*    I  can  luxuriate  in  fan*-}  in;.'  how  long-forp  tt<  n  1. 1 1- 
!d  iiifinori.--  ot'thrpa*!.  long  buried  ht-m-ath  the  load 
ly  cares,  comeback  fr<--h  and  l.ri^ht  undi-r  the  inlluence 
of  associations  that  recall  pur.  r.  happier  hours.     I  can  dwell 
in  imagination  on  the  sudden  spring  made  from  the  stern  or- 
es of  a  world  of  forms  and  conventionalities  to  that 
in   r.  heautiful  and  grander  world,  who.*«  -  th«- o.lnur 

of  wild  llowers  and  whose  music  is  the  falling  caUn 

ve  to  speculate  how  the  statesman,  tin-  wily  man  of 
forecasting  thought  and  deep  devices,  must  feel  in  pi  • 

. -ii-s  whirh  make  tho-e  of  mere  man's  contrivance  seem 

poor  and  contemptihle;  and  how  the  fine  lady,  whose  foot 

knows  no  harder  surface  than  a  velvet  carpet,  and  who- 

ficial  existence  palls  by  its  own  voluptuoi;  nt»  ni]«late< 

a  picture  of  grand  and  item  MiMimity.     i  it  how  they 

will ,  t  tVcrence  how  they  may,  such  scenes  always  are 

id  de, -ply  felt :  The  most  accomplished  lounger  of  St. 

;  ect  does  not  puff  his  cigar  so  coolly  as  he  affects  to 

Of  i-   that   heart   all   unmoved   that  throbs  beneath   the 

il   folds  of  a  rich  Cashmere.      Now  and  then  some 

Brummagem  spirit  intrudes,   who  sees  in  the  falling  torrent 

hut   a  v,a>t'  d  "water-power;*1    out  even  he  ha-  Iii-   "\vn   fur- 
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reaching  thoughts  imbued  with  a  poetry  of  their  own.  He  sees 
in  these  solitudes  new  cities  arise,  the  busy  haunts  of  acting 
heads  and  hands ;  he  hears  in  imagination  the  heavy  bang  of 
the  iron  hammer,  the  roar  of  the  furnace,  the  rush  of  steam, 
the  many-voiced  multitude  called  by  active  labour  to  new 
activity  of  mind;  and  perhaps  he  soars  away,  in  thought,  to 
those  far-off' wilds  of  the  new  world,  whose  people,  clothed 
by  these  looms,  are  brought  thus  into  brotherhood  with  their 
kindred  men. 

I,  myself,  have  few  sympathies  in  common  with  these; 
but  I  respect  the  feelings  that  I  do  not  fathom.  "  Nihil  hu- 
inani  a  me  alienum  puto." 

What  has  suggested  these  thoughts?  A  little  excursion  that 
I  made  this  evening  from  the  village  of  Lichtenthal  towards 
the  Waterfall,  a  winding  glen,  narrowing  as  you  advance; 
wilder  too,  but  not  less  peopled ;  every  sheltered  spot  having 
its  own  dwelling-place  —  the  picturesque  chalet,  with  its  far- 
stretching  eave,  and  its  quaint  galleries  of  carved  wood,  its 
brightly  shining  windows  sparkling  between  the  clustering 
vine-leaves,  and  its  frieze  of  Indian  corn  hung  up  beneath  the 
roof  to  dry.  Leaving  the  carriage,  I  followed  the  bank  of  the 
stream  —  just  such  a  river  as  in  my  boyisli  days  I  loved  to 
linger  by,  and  fancy  I  was  fishing.  It  was  no  more  than  fancy : 
for  although  my  rod  and  landing-net  were  in  most  fitting  per- 
fection, my  hackles  and  orange  bodies,  my  green  drakes  and 
may-ilies,  all  that  could  be  wished,  I  was  too  dreamy  and 
des trait  for  "the  gentle  craft ; "  and  liked  Walton  better  in  his 
rambling  discursions  than  in  his  more  practical  teaching. 
What  a  glorious  day  for  scenery,  too!  Not  one  of  those 
scorching,  blue  sky,  cloudless  days,  when  a  general  hardness 
prevails,  but  a  mingled  light  of  sun  and  cloud  shadow,  with 
misty  distances,  and  dark,  deep  foregrounds  on  the  still 
water,  where  ever  and  anon  a  heavy  plash,  breaking  in 
widening  circles,  told  of  the  speckled  trout:  save  that,  no 
other  sound  was  heard.  All  was  calm  and  noiseless ,  as  in 
some  far-off  valley  of  the  Mississippi ,  a  little  surging  of  the 
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a  taint  in.-laii'-li'.ly  pla-h  - 
heard  even  in  tli 

I  sat  thinking.   n«-t  -udly.   1  \,   of  tip 

dt'th:"  that  was  soon  to  add  it-rlt't..  th- 

t'nr  tin-   Futun-.    I    felt,   l»y    -ii-n-ation*  that    m-\er 

M\    malad\    -allied  rajiiilly  . >n  m«- :    M  inptoin*. 
I  WES  told  to  pi:  LStj    lia<l   already  -houn   then: 

and  I  km-w  that  tin-  hattle  was  fought  ami 

"It  i<  <ad  to  .!  ."    >aith  Hal/ae,    -oniev, 

t«»  th.-  Fi-i-m-hm:.  1-  that  death  i-  th. 

"iinl  «'t'  t'  .    u  h-.-c  h<.!'l    i> 

•  Mjjrr:   wilO  think-  that  !!:  '.  t-imlnl^i  ; 

!io-r   idi-al  i-  i'  »s  round  of  i-xritin-j 

sensations  that  sjirin  nu  of  human  passion  nur- 

turt-d   •  •  |.  of  the-  «zra\r  is  tl< 

tude  and  not  th--  r.-poM  oft!,,-  tomb. 

To  mo,  almost  alum-  in  tin-  world,  to  die  SD  A- sor- 

rows or  regrets:  without  family,  without  tri«  thoM- 

the  world's  complai-ancr  r;ill>  >urh:  with  no  direct  obj< 
exertion,  nothing  for  hojx    or  tVar  to  rlinj^to;   no   amhition 
•  •ould   nourish,    no  dream  nt'  'ion  to 

••meabov-  ;  dail\  -uHi-rin^;  life  is  a  im-iv 

monotony  —  and  the  monoton\  <-\  //-./// 

Whilr  watfhiiii:  tin-  progress  of  my  malady.   M'i-in^<l 
da\  tin-  advancing  steps  of  the  disea>«-  that  ncv«  r  -1 
cognise  in  i  I'tatimi  in  my  mind  and  |V din^.x 

to  the  inoi-'  d  condition  of  my  illness.     At  ilr-t.  m\ 

i  ou^h   irritat,-d   and  :  -kf  m«-  if  I  slept  —  it 

my  fast  a&d hurried  breathing,  too,  ex- 

-  ai-tion.   rt-ndrri-'l  m»-  impatii-nl  and-! 

tt-ntrd.      Now.    ;  .   and    \  .-I. 

l»y  hal»it  and  some  acqnin-d  power  of  conforming  to  tln-m  .  1 
am  scarcely  aware  of  tin!  u  d  to  look 

on  th.  in  a-  in\  normal,  natural  condition.  My  cough  on 
awaking  in  the  morning-  my  h«-etie  as  nightfalls  —  onh  tell 
of  the  day's  dawn  and  deeline.  I  fun<  \  that  thi-  dreamy  calm, 
this  spirit  of  submissive  v>  that  1  feel,  is  depend 
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my  infirmity;  for  how  otherwise  could  I,  if  strong  in  iniiul 
and  body,  endure  the  thraldom  of  my  present  life?  The 
watchful  egotism  of  sickness  demands  the  mind  of  sickness. 

In  the  whole  phenomena  of  malady,  nothing  is  more 
striking  than  the  accommodation  of  the  mind  to  the  condition 
of  suffering.  I  remember  once  —  I  was  then  in  all  the  strength 
and  confidence  of  youth  and  health  —  discussing  this  point 
with  a  friend,  a  physician  of  skill  and  eminence,  now  no  more, 
and  was  greatly  struck  by  a  theory  which  was  new,  at  least  to 
me.  He  regarded  every  species  of  disease,  from  the  most 
simple  to  the  most  complicated,  as  a  sanatory  process,  an 
effort  —  not  always  successful,  of  course  —  on  the  part  of 
Nature  to  restore  the  system  to  its  condition  of  health.  He 
instanced  maladies  the  most  formidable,  some  of  them  at- 
tended by  symptoms  of  terrible  suffering;  but  in  every  case  he 
assumed  to  show  that  they  were  efforts  to  oppose  the  march  of 
some  other  species  of  disorganisation.  So  far  from  there 
being  any  taint  of  Materialism  in  these  views,  he  deduced 
from  them  a  most  devout  and  conscientious  belief  in  a 
Supreme  Power;  and  instead  of  resting  upon  Contrivance 
and  Design  as  the  great  attributes  of  the  Deity,  he  went 
further,  and  made  the  Forethought,  the  Providence  of  God 
for  his  creatures,  the  great  object  of  his  wonderment  and 
praise.  His  argument,  if  I  dare  trust  my  memory,  was  briefly 
th'is:  The  presence  of  a  superintending  guardian  spirit,  ever 
watchful  to  avert  evil  from  its  charge,  is  the  essential  dif- 
ference which  separates  every  object  of  God's  creation  from 
the  mere  work  of  man's  hand.  The  ingenuity  that  contrived 
the  mechanism  of  a  steam-engine  or  a  clock,  was  yet  unable 
to  endow  the  machinery  with  latent  powers  of  reparation; 
secret  resources  against  accident  or  decay,  treasured  up  for 
the  hour  of  necessity,  and  not  even  detectable,  if  existent, 
before  the  emergency  that  evoked  them.  Not  so  with  the 
objects  of  creation.  They  are  each  and  all,  according  to 
various  laws,  provided  with  such  powers;  their  operations, 
whether  from  deficient  energy  or  misdirection,  constituting 
what  we  call  disease.  What  is  dropsy,  for  instance,  save 
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-ulution  of  an  inllamm:.'  I  that   would  almost 

!'.'    Formidable  a<   tin-   malad\    B, 
Mlnrd-   tin.  :im-iit:    it-   man-h   i-   n.iiijuir..- 

ami  uniform.    wh«-n  a-   tin-   di-«-a-i-   that   originaii-d   it   would 
i   d»-ath.   it'  « -tlu-i-.n  of  lluiil  had   not  arrested  tin 
vinlem-e  of  the  inllainination. 

Take  tin-  m«i-t  >ini]»le  case  —  a  wounded  blood-vfjfMl)  a 
(.•ut  finger:   l>y  all  the  laws  of  h\  drauli* •-.  tin-  Mood  m 
cape  from  this  small  vessel,    and  tin-  indixidual  Idn  -I  t«.  d.  atli 
.  though  n. -t    M    ^jMT.lily,    as   from   tin-  !. 

-•<  of  blood.  th«- 

vessel  contracts — a  coagnluni  forms  —  th«  is  ar- 

rested—  the  coagulum  -oliditic-  ami   form-  a  n< 
t!i.   \vhol.  ..t  tlu->«-  \arinl  processes  —  a  series  of  strange  and 
wonderful  n--idts  —  will  follow,  with»ut   any  int. 
th'   Will,  far  less  any  aid  fi..m  tin-  imlixidual  himself.   l.»-in» 
power?  inhrn  lit  in  the  organisation  .  and  j>ro\  idrntalh 

liji    f'V 

Mood  ]>'>un-d  out  upon  tin-  brain  from  an  apoplcrtir 
.  must,  and  does,  prove  fatal,  wfi  «li-  n  tl  • 

'•1.-  t«.   inti-rj.-!.,.  in   time,  by  encircling  the  fluid. 

unclosing  it  with  a  *ac,  a  .jiimtly  l>y  al»s<. rption  re- 

ssure.   All  th«  il  processes. 

over  whii-h  tin-  Mifli-n-r  has  no  control —  of  which  he  i-  not 
even  conscious. 

The  approach  of  an  abscess  to  the  surface  of  the  body .  I ,  \ 
a  law  similar  to  that  which  detcrmim  -,!,.  a|.proach  of  a  plant 
to  the  surface  of  the  earth —  the  reparation  of  a  fractured 
bone,  by  the  creation  and  disposition  of  elements  not  then 
existing  in  the  body  —  and  many  MmUar  cases,  warranted  him  in 
assuming  that  all  these  processes  were  exactly  analogous  to 
what  we  call  disease,  being  disturbances  of  the  animal  eco- 
nomy accompanied  l.\  pain:  and  that  disease  of  even-  kiml 
was  only  a  curative  effort,  occasionally  failing  from  sut 
energy  —  occasionally,  from  the  presence  of  antagonist u 
agency,  —  and  occasionally,  from  our  ignorance  of  its  ten- 
d«-m-\  and  o!>: 
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I  feel  I  have  been  a  lame  expositor  of  my  friend's  theory. 
-I  have  omitted  many  of  his  proofs — some  of  them  the  best  and 
strongest.  I  have,  besides,  not  adverted  to  objections  which 
he  foresaw  and  refuted.  Indeed,  I  fell  into  the  digression 
without  even  knowing  it,  and  I  leave  it  here  in  the  same 
fashion.  I  fancy  a  kind  of  comfort  in  the  notion  that  my  ma- 
lady is,  at  least,  an  attempt  at  restoration.  The  idea  of  de- 
cay —  of  declining  slowly  away,  leaf  by  leaf,  branch  by 
branch  —  is  very  sad;  and  even  this  "conceit"  is  not  without 
its  consolation. 

And  now  to  wander  homo/wards.  How  houseless  the  man 
is  who  calls  his  inn  his  home!  It  was  all  very  well  for  "Sir 
John"  to  say,  "Hike  to  take  mine  ease  in  mine  inn;"  and  in 
his  day  the  thing  was  practicable.  The  little  parlour,  with 
its  wainscot  of  walnut-wood  and  its  bright  tiles,  all  shining  in 
the  tempered  light  through  the  diamond-paned  window;  the 
neatly  spread  table,  where  smoked  the  pasty  of  high-seasoned 
venison,  beside  the  tall  cup  of  sack  or  canary ;  and  the  buxom 
landlady  herself,  redolent  of  health ,  good  spirits,  and  broad 
jest;  —  these  were  all  accessories  to  that  abandonment  to  re- 
pose and  quiet  so  delightful  to  the  weary-minded.  But  think 
of  some  "jCour  deRussie,"  some  "Angclo  d'Oro,"  or  some 
"SchwartzenAdler,"  all  alive  with  dusty  arrivals  and  frogged 
couriers  —  the  very  hall  a  fair,  with  fifty  bells,  all  ringing; 
postboys  blowing  —  whips  cracking  —  champagne  corks 
flying  —  and  a  Bable  of  every  tongue  in  Europe,  making  a 
thorough-bass  din  that  would  sour  a  saint's  temper!  .... 

I  ,'11  leave  at  once  —  I  '11  find  some  quiet  little  Gasthaus  in 
the  Tyrol  for  a  few  weeks ,  till  the  weather  moderates,  audit 
becomes  cool  enough  to  cross  the  Alps  —  and  die ! 

CHAPTER  IX. 

THESE  watering-place  doctors  have  less  tact  than  their 
confreres  elsewhere:  their  theory  is,  "THE  WELLS  AND 
AMUSEMENT;"  they  never  strain  their  faculties  to  com- 
prehend ajiy  class  but  that  of  hardworked,  exhausted,  men 


ol'  tin-  worM.  t«>  whom  the  rc£nlarit\   Ol       B          rt,  and  the 
-imple  j.li-a>ures  it  a  (lords.  an-  ijur 

\ed   minds  ami   h<idi<  «.      Tin-  --(i  - 

suit  Mich  ].,-,.  pie  well:   tli«-  freedom  ,,i 

course,  wli:  among  our  strait-laced  countnmen  j.n  - 

i-    ]>lea<ant.       M\    Lord   refresh,-..    in   1 

.  or  an  aiuu>in^  f-<:i\i-t  i.t'tln-  "  <,|u:irl«  rl\  ." 
Th«-  latter  jnits  forth  all  his  a^r«-fal)ilit\  for  the  <lrlectation  of 
a  grmnil«T  auilit-m-r  than  !  :,.i<l  at  linun-.  Hut  to  OHO 

\vho  has  seen  all  these  ranks  ami  conditions  of  nu-n  —  who 
find-    D  •  \v  in  tin-  morgue  of  tin-  Mar-pii-.   or  ti. 

•  too  l.ad  to  he   told    that 
intercourse  is  apart  of  your  tn-atnn-nt. 

•-•.orth\  t'ricnd  Dr.  iim-khardt  has  mistaken  in«  :    I. 

M  i-  tin-  r-  -nit   of  solitude,   and  that  in\    <-\- 
!>nt  ennui;    and,   in  consequence,    has  he  gone 
about  011  tlie  high  road  >  a  ud  public  places  inquiring  if  an\  on»- 
knows  1  i  I'.  -mill.  -ton,   who  is   ••*;,  -k  ;md  ill."     And   hi-n- 

i-   tin-   fruit  :   a  tal.l- 
notes  of  inquiry.      M\    Lord  Tollin^ion   -          .  -f  tin- 


Hcd.-liainlu-r,   a  inu-iim   t 

young  men,  but  intolerable  to  all  who  have  -«  «  n  any  thing 
;:    "vcy   ClitVord.  a    York-1,  t,   who 

travels  with  a  tociut  from  0  la  whole  library  of 

eontroversial.  Reginald  St.  John,  a  ••l»-\ant«-r  "  from  tin- 
Oaks.  Colonel  Morgan  O'Shea,  absent  without  leave  for 
having  shot  -in-law.  Such  are  am  n-  tli<  ilr-t  1  lind. 

l»ut  who<e  writing  is  this.'  ....  I  know  the  hand  well  .... 
Frank  r.ur  1  knew  so  well  a  L  Poor  deril  L  he 

joined  .in«l  ran  through 

•hiiiLr  lie  had  in  the  world  in  three  \  ear-.      He   married  B 

Lad\  Mary  somebody,  and  lives  now  on  her  family.     What  i 
his  note  about? 

Dear  Tern; 

I  heard  of  your  bring  here,  and  would  have 

f   to  see  you,    but  have   sprained  my  ancle  in  a 
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hopping-match  with  Kubetskoi  —  walked  into  him  for  two 
hundred,  nevertheless.  Come  and  dine  with  us  to-day  at  the 
France ,  and  we  '11  show  you  some  of  the  folk  here.  That  old 
bore,  Lady  Bellingham  Blakely,  is  with  us,  and  gives  a 
pic-nic  on  Saturday  at  the  Waterfall  —  rare  fun  for  you ,  who 
like  a  field-day  of  regular  quizzes !  Don't  fail — sharp  seven  — 
and  believe  me, 

"Yours, 

"F.B." 

This  requires  but  brief  deliberation;  and  so,  my  dear 
Frank,  you  must  excuse  my  company,  both  at  dinner  and 
pic-nic.  What  an  ass  he  must  be  to  suppose  that  a  man  of 
thirty  has  got  no  farther  insight  into  the  world,  and  knows  no 
more  of  its  inhabitants,  than  a  boy  of  eighteen!  These 
"quizzes,"  doubtless,  had  been  very  amusing  to  me  once  — 
just  as  I  used  to  laugh  at  the  "  School  for  Scandal"  the  first  fifty 
times  I  saw  it ;  but  now  that  I  have  cpuise  les  ridicules  —  have 
seen  ever)'  manner  of  absurdity  the  law  of  Chancery  leaves  at 
large  —  why  hammer  out  the  impression  by  repetition? 

What  is  here  by  way  of  postscript? 

"Lady  B.  has  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  certain  Sicilian 
Countess,  the  handsomest  woman  here,  and  has  engaged  her 
for  Saturday.  If  you  be  the  man  you  used  to  be ,  you  '11  not 
fail  to  come." 

"DearF— 

"I  cannot  dine  out.  I  can  neither  eat,  drink,  nor  talk,  nor 
can  I  support  the  heat  or  'confuz'  of  a  dinner;  but,  if  per- 
mitted ,  will  join  your  party  on  Saturday  for  half  an  hour. 

"Yours  truly, 

"H.  TEMPLETON." 

Now  has  curiosity  —  I  have  no  worthier  name  to  bestow  on 
it  —  got  the  better  of  all  my  scruples  and  dislikes  to  such  an 
agglomeration  as  a  pic-nic !  Socially  I  know  nothing  so  bad: 
the  liberty  is  license,  and  the  license  is  an  intolerable  freedom. 
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.nderl.red  \        /  or/f — I '11  «ro  : 

for  while  I  now  'hat    I    wa  in   l.rlicviti^  the 

Count  D  my  "1«1  acquaintance.  l':ir.'lin«-  (.raham. 

I  II.-IN  «•  how  one  s«>  like 

:>le  her  iii  .-ml  ami  manner. 

Aii-1  thru  I  '11  i  u. 

I  am  realh   impatient  to  grt  a\  i  i  MIJ. ).«.-,-  there 

is   nothing   umiMiul  in  tin-  feelinjr —  that,   a<  I  meet  acijuain- 
i     .in  read  in  their  look-  ili..-(-  .  \jiressions  of  conij.a>- 
\hii  h  tin-  vj,-k  arr  a«linoni-hc(l  <>t'  tln-ir 

•  lar.-  in  h>,,k  it 
.    I   liavi-  a  Mi-.-ni:  r- 

•  re  me.     M 

•  •  the  upshot  of 

M^r-  that  time  in. -\itahly  will  l.rin^  out.  1  h.,v.- 
watched  the  game  in  some  cases  so  C!OM  h  .  1  -h-ul.l  likt-  t<> 
know  who  rises  the  win  if 

What  will  In-.-  i     .tn«-«>  under  a  regency?      H«>.. 

tin-  n«-w  -o\.  i-niii.-nt  turn  tin-  atti-ntioM  ..f  tin*  rnanvaite*  lUlct, 
ami  wln'iv  will  tln-y  rarry  th.-ir  arm-."  \\  hat  will  Au-tria  <lo, 
wlu-n  tin-  I'IIJH-  -hall  1  -i-titutions 

ami   th<-    Italian-    tan.  y    tli.it    t!  h   t'..r  -rlt- 

.    when  tin-  -ov.-rnin.  lit    of'  h,-r 

m-wl\  ar.|iiin-.l  •  militarx    dictation,   with  a 

h.'      What    Ir.-land.   when   the 

landlord-,  depressed  l>y  an  inn.  <r-rat.-.  have  In- 

down  th«-  -i-ntrx  to  a  condition  of  im-n-  Mil.-i-t.-nc.-.  with  Ko- 
iiiaiii-iu  hourly  assuming  a  holder,  hi-h.-r  ton.-.  di«  tatinj:  its 

with  ihe  M  <         -•'•nnieiit  //. 

What   rriifsia,  wh-  .juirk.-r  when  (  «-n- 

HtitutionalLiherty,  ami  Freedom  of  the  Press  p-t  a-ln-ad  of  tin- 
Censor? 

For  Belgium  rland  I  have  little  int.  re-t.     Triest- 

-ridd.-n.    •  :'«-ir  ta-t«-  tor  <lo- 

mestic  <|iiarrel  <o  long  as  a  general  war  is  remote:  let  that 
eoine.  and  t  Ir-ir  -mall  VO1CC8  will  he  l<^t  in  the  louder  din  of 
farditVer  nts. 

Hortirt  fempfftoit.  ^ 
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As  for  the  Peninsula,  Spain  and  Portugal  are  in  as  mise- 
rable a  plight  as  free  institutions  combined  with  Popery  can 
make  them.  If  Romanism  is  to  be  the  religion  of  the  State,  let 
it  be  allied  with  Absolutism.  The  right  to  think,  read,  and 
speak,  are  incompatible  with  the  dictates  of  a  Church  that  for- 
bids all  three.  Rome  is  the  type.  It  is  a  grand  and  a  stu- 
pendous tyranny.  Gare!  to  those  who  try  to  make  it  a  popu- 
lar rule ! 

So ...  I  find  that  all  Baden  is  full  of  our  great  pic-nic!  Ours, 
I  say,  for  here  lies  Lady  B —  B — 's  respectful  compliments,  &c., 
and  my  own  replication  is  already  delivered.  It  seems  that  we 
have  taken  the  true  way  to  create  popular  interest,  by  tres- 
passing on  popular  enjoyment.  We  have  engaged  M.  Gougon, 
the  chef  of  the  Cursaal;  engaged  the  band  who  usually  perform 
before  the  promenade;  engaged  all  the  saddle-horses,  and 
most  of  the  carriages  —  in  fact,  we  have  enlisted  every  thing 
save  the  Genius  Loci ,  the  hump-backed  croupier  of  the  rou- 
lette table. 

Why  we  should  travel  twelve  miles  or  so,  out  of  our  way, 
to  bring  Baden  with  us  I  cannot  so  clearly  see.  Why  we  cannot 
be  satisfied  with  vice  without  a  change  of  venue  I  do  not  un- 
derstand. But  with  this  I  have  nothing  to  do.  Like  the  Irish- 
man, "I  am  but  a  lodger."  Indeed,  I  believe  my  own  poor 
presence  was  less  desired  at  ihisfete  than  that  of  my  London 
phaeton  and  my  two  black  ponies ,  which ,  I  am  told ,  are  very 
much  admired  here  —  a  certain  sign  that  they  are  not  in  the 
most  correct  taste.  However,  I  have  my  revenge.  As  Hus- 
sars, when  invited  to  dine  out  at  questionable  places,  always 
appear  in  plain  clothes,  so  shall  I  come  to  the  rendezvous  in  a 
fiacre;  though,  I  OAvn,  it  is  very  like  obtaining  a  dinner  under 
false  pretences. 

Already  the  little  town  isa-stir;  servants  are  hastening  to 
and  fro ;  ominous-looking  baskets  and  hampers  are  seen  to 
pass  and  repass ;  strange  quadrupeds  are  led  by  as  saddle- 
horses,  their  gay  head-stalls  and  splendid  saddle-cloths  scarce 
diverting  the  eye  from  "groggy"  fore-legs  and  drawn-up 
quarters;  curiously  dressed  young  gentlemen,  queer  com- 
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binati<  -m  with  :in  An-ndian  -implieity  .   -land  in 

LM-.  nips  about  :   and,   now  ami  th.-u.   ;i  carriage  roll<  l.y,  and 
disa:  •'  h  of  its  company. 

Ali!    there    t_fo  the   'r..li  IP!    in   a  "mnx  enienev  ." 

:ely  like  to  be  aeea  with  in  Hyde  Park.     What 

a  (In.  11  nl.l  rattle-trap!   ami  what  a  pair  of  wn-tehed  hark-  t.i 

draw  it!    After  all,  one  eannot  help  av.nvinjr  that  tin-si-  people, 

there  in  that  most  ini-eraMe  c<jnipair«l  .   when-  poverty 

exhibits  its  most  In.li  r  en  there,  they  pn-- 

servea  :>.nd  rank  as  —  I  lha\»- 

foninl  the  exact  i'(|iiivah-nt  —  as  aim 

in  a  handsome  <  •'•»  «.t'  the  «>pp,.  ,      imlirf,  l>i- 

narrow-inin<l«-«lii'  •--  .  OT  AD  J  thing  <  -amt-  Ivind 

it  mav  !•••:   hut.  «-nt  abroad,  nn 

testimony   i.-.  that    for  one   p»T-.»n    i.f  ritln-r   MOC,   win 
pcarnnceunmistakeably  pi  ••ondition.  nn-t,al»road  — 

-T  one  liundri'd  an-  t..  l.i-  -.  <-n  in 
land.     So  iiuu-li  for  tin-  nation  (jfsliopkt-epers! 

Ah!    a   tandrin,    !•  u-1    ratlnr    wi-11   ^«.t    up.      <M 

.•tli.-r  than  Hnrton  —  "the  ndinjr  passion 
Wi-11,    he  ma\    ha\«-    tor^ottm   his  cre- 
ditor':. l>ut  In  ten  how  to  hold  the  ribboi 

t    's   thi-    i  ••  h    with   a   ralirioU-t    «»MT  tin- 

-y  —  tin-  Iiii<-i:in  n  Lonl  M« 

all  the  strong  braces  and  bars  of  wood  and  iron,  one 
would  -ay  that  it  was  built  to  «tand  a  journey  to  Siberia.    \Vlio 

.    I'retty  woman  the 
1'i-im-.--.   but    with   all   the  rh  > 
in  the  eye-.      1'aul  was  right  when  he  refused  to  lion- 

in  Kussia,  because  he  kn  ^.je.-ts  would  rln-ar 


"//on  jour,  Martjtut."     Mon-ieu 
surd  but  a  chivalr'-u-  l'i  •  u«-hman  t-f  the  <>ld  sehmd.     Th 

ML'  the  late  Dm-  d'<  )rb:  ins  at  Lady  (Jrenville'-  .  he 
took  a  very  abrupt  leave,  e\j,re^in^  a-  hi-  reason  that  he  did 
not  kn-'\v  ii,-r  Lad\  -hip  rei  .  i\  ed  '  <le$  gens  comme  cela." 

\  V;.  inia  f'tn/fn',  with  a  Vienna  Coachman,  ami  a  Vicuna 

fount"---  in-id".  ftre  in  their  w;i\  .     The  « 

7* 
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von  Lowenhaufen,  one  of  those  pretty  intriguantes  of  modern 
political  warfare  who  frequent  watering-places  and  act  as  the 
tirailleurs  for  Metternich  and  Guizot.  Talleyrand  avowed  the 
great  advantage  of  such  assistance,  which  he  said  was  impos- 
sible for  an  English  minister,  for  "les  Anglaises"  always  fell 
in  love  and  blabbed ! 

Here  conies  a  showy  affair!  —  a  real  landau  with  four 
horses,  as  fine  as  bouquets  and  worsted  tassels  can  make 
them  1  No  mistaking  it  —  Erin  go  Brag !  Sir  Roger  M'Caus- 
land  and  my  Lady,  and  the  four  Misses  and  the  Master  M'Caus- 
land.  They  are  the  invincibles  of  modern  travel;  they  have 
stormed  every  court  in  Europe,  and  are  the  terror  of  Grand 
Marechals  from  Naples  to  the  Pole.  Heaven  help  the  English 
minister  in  whose  city  they  squat  for  a  winter!  He  would  have 
less  trouble  with  a  new  tariff  or  a  new  boundary  than  in  ar- 
ranging their  squabbles  with  court  functionaries  and  the  po- 
lice. Sir  Roger  must  know  the  King  and  his  Ministers,  and 
expound  to  them  his  own  notions  of  the  government,  with 
divers  hints  about  free  trade  and  other  like  matters.  My  Lady 
must  be  invited  to  all  court  balls  and  concerts,  and  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  dinners;  and  this,  "de  droit,"  because  "the 
M'Causland"  was  a  King  of  Ballyshandera  in  the  year  4,  and 
my  Lady  herself  being  an  O'Dowde,  also  of  blood  royal. 
People  may  laugh  at  these  absurd,  shameless  pretensions,  but 
"i7  rit  le  mieux,  qni  n't  le  dernier,"  says  the  proverb;  and  if 
the  sentiment  be  one  the  M'Causlands'  dignity  permit,  they 
have  the  right  to  laugh  heartily.  Boredom,  actual  boredom — 
a  perseverance  that  is  dead  to  all  shame  —  a  persistance  that 
no  modesty  rebukes  —  a  steady  resolve  to  push  forward,  wins 
its  way  socially  as  well  as  strategically;  and  even  the  folding- 
doors  of  court  saloons  fly  open  before  its  magic  sdsame. 

And  who  are  these  gay  equestrians  with  prancing  hack- 
neys, flowing  plumes,  and  flaunting  habits? —  TheFother- 
gills ;  four  handsome,  dashing,  ejfronte  girls,  who,  under  the 
mock  protection  of  a  small  schoolboy  brother,  are,  really, 
escorted  by  a  group  of  moustached  heroes,  more  than  one  of 
whom  I  already  recognise  as  scarcely  fit  company  for  the 
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•    !       lish  church  dignitar  •/»/«• 

roui?     The\    would   not   vi-it   tin-.  :t<-  and  -i 

Durham.    but  they  will  rid.-  ..ut  at    llad-n  with  Maeklegs  and 

swin<il»-r<!     The  Connt  yonder,  Monsieur  de  HaUenrilie,  is 

!  eharaeter  in  Puri-.  and  i-  alwa\<  attended,  when  th<-n  . 
l>\  an  emissary  of  the  police.  wlio,  with  what  Alplion- 
calls  an  empretiemcnt  do  battue  wiHjni-nic  >   n-  \«  r  ka\ 
foramonunt. 

And  here  we  have  th«  »i  tin-  «-nti  rtainuu-nt,  la 

:. 

:  i  aii'l  .li»:iH'iTtinu.    I 

Au-trian  m-iu-ral,  ('"iitit 

•  ..       Piinr  tVllow!   all   hi<    rilnrt*   !••  ;»|.]H-ar   \"img  and 

•  are  as  n<>'  ;u'<litVicu!  in  -t.-n-iii^ 

between    tit.-   t'air  Piiii-  «-v's    j..»liti,-«  and   IUT  allVrtinn.     An 

ille  roc/te  ,"  he  is  <h<»ck«Ml  l.\   tin-  Lihe- 

rali-iit  of  his  lad>-lo\i-:  an«l  \  rt  .  with  Sjiii-lherg  l»«  I'.P-  him. 

himself  away. 

Th«-y  who  are  not  ac«|uaint«Ml  with  the  world  of  tin-  ' 
tinent  may  think  it   -Iran-  M  i"  :i  waterinjj- 

place,   should  ai  •  .divi.lnal-   10   dill.-rcnt  in  rank  and 

ill  al\v:i\v  show 
that  iir  i*  n-all\  a-  mnrh  d.-ni.-d  lu-twrt-n  surh  |..irlies 

a-  though  th-  \  were  in  iliflen-nt  hemisphere*.    Astlu-  1 

sirn-nt  thmu^h  the  lilue  watrrs  of  the  Lake  <.t 
i  .   and    never  min^'  BD  with  th- 

jM-Mjili-  ar<-  M-en  |.«uirinjr  tla-i: 

diftorbing  the  placid 

in  th.:ir  -  ?w.i  revisit.-*  art  in- 

i^ablc  to  the  company,  —  a  very  ri«:id  «:.>,,  d-l.r. 
and  a  very  lax  raoruliu.      No   one  can  deny  that   l.-.th  are 
aliundant. 

i  here,  if  I  mi  lies  my  own  chnr-a-bam-. 

Truly,   my  e\e«-llent  valet  has  followed  m\   dir.  •<  -lion*  to  the 

h-tt'-r.    I  said,  "Something  of  the  commonest,*1  and  he  ha« 

brought  me  a  fiacre  that  seems  as  moribund  and  <  reak\  a-  m\  - 

.utter  |  I  am  ready.     And  now  to  I" 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Now  has  there  happened  to  me  one  of  the  strangest  adven- 
tures of  my  strange  life,  and  before  I  sleep  I  have  determined 
to  note  it  down,  for  no  other  reason  than  this:  that  my  waking 
thoughts  to-morrow  will  refuse  to  credit  mere  memory,  with- 
out some  such  corroboration.  Nay,  I  have  another  witness  — 
this  glove ! 

Were  it  not  for  this,  I  should  have  chronicled  our  fete, 
which  really  was  far  more  successful  than  such  things  usually 
are.  Not  only  was  there  no  contretemps ,  but  all  went  off  well 
and  pleasantly.  The  men  were  witty  and  good-tempered ;  the 
women  —  albeit  many  of  them  handsome — were  aimable,  and 
disposed  to  be  pleased;  the  weather  and  the  champagne  were 
perfect.  They  who  could  eat  —  which  I  couldn't  —  say ,  that 
Gougon  was  admirable;  and  the  band  played  some  of  Doni- 
zetti's pieces  with  great  precision  and  effect.  Ainsi,  the  ele- 
ments were  all  favourable;  each  instrument  filled  its  part;  and 
the  ensemble  was  good  —  rather  a  rare  event  where  people 
come  out  expressly  bent  on  enjoyment,  and  determined  to 
take  pleasure  by  storm.  Premeditated  happiness ,  like  mar- 
riage for  love,  is  often  too  much  premeditated.  Here,  how- 
ever, "the  gods  were  propitious."  Unlike  most  pic-nics,  there 
neither  was  rain  nor  rancour;  and  considering  that  we  had 
specimens  of  at  least  half-a-dozen  different  nationalities ,  and 
frequently  as  many  different  languages  going  at  once,  there 
was  much  amusing  conversation,  and  a  great  deal  of  pleasant, 
gossipping  anecdote :  not  that  regular  story-telling  which  de- 
pends upon  its  stage-effect  of  voice  and  manner,  but  that  far 
more  agreeable  kind  of  narrative  that  claims  interest  from 
being  about  people  and  places  that  we  know  beforehand,  con- 
veying traits  of  character  and  mind  of  well-known  persons,  al- 
ways amusing  and  interesting. 

There  was  a  French  secretary  of  legation  for  Berne,  a 
most  pleasant  convive;  and  the  Austrian  general  was  equally 
amusing.  Some  of  his  anecdotes  of  the  campaign  of  1805  were 
admirable :  by  the  way,  he  felt  dreadfully  shocked  at  his  own 
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ion  thai  ho  remembered  WagnuED*  The  Counters  Gior- 

ilani  came  late.  \\  V  were  returninir  from  our  ramble  anumo 
ami  dills  when  she  appeared.  1  did  not  wi<h  to  In-  pre- 
>ented:  I  preferred  rather  tin-  part  of  observing  her.  which 
acquaintance  would  have  prevented.  15ut  old  Lad\  15— did 
BOt give  me  the  Choice:  -he  took  my  ami,  and.  after  a  little 
tour  through  tin-  company,  fanic  dirrctl\  in  front  of  tin-  Coun- 
tess, .*a\ini:.  with  a  Mnntnrss  all  IHT  o\vn, — 

••  Mad.uiu-  la  Comtr-M' .  h-t  me  present  a  friend  whose  long 
residence  in  your  country  ^iviis  him  almost  the  claim  of  a 
countr\man:  —  M.  Templeton." 

If  1  w;t-  not  nnmov<-d  l.y  the  suddt-niu'sx  of  this  introduc- 
tion —  aj)|»calin«r  as  it  did.   to  me  at  lea-t .   to  old  memo: 
the  (  omite^  \\-a>  «-oni|.««-nn-  it-«-lf:   a  faint  -mile  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  >j.eei-h.  a  «r»-nth-  expression  of  cas\  -ati-fac- 
tion  on  meeting  om-  who  had  vi-ite.l  her  country,  wen-  all  that 

e\eiiin\  prying cariotitj  could  detect. 

"  \N  hat  part  of  Si(  ily  have  you  seen?"  said  she  to  me. 

••M\  friend  Lady  l£ — ,"  said  I,  "has  made  me  a  greater 
traveller  than  I  can  pretend  to  he;  J  have  I.een  no  further 
south  than  Naj 

'•Oh!  I  am  not  Neapolitan,"  said  she,  hastily,  and  with 
an  air  like  di-appointment. 

:< -hed  her  closely  as  she  spoke,  and  at  once  said  to  m\- 
thi-isnot.  this  cannot  be,  Caroline  ( iraham." 

\\  .  onversed  hut  littk-  during  dinner,  .sin-  e\  idently  did 
n-'t  -peak  French  willingly,  and  my  Italian  had  heen  too  long 
in  rn-t  for  lluene\  .  ( )}'  I-".ni_di-h  -he  -howe.l  not  the  least  know- 
There  were  stories  told  in  her  hearing,  at  some  of 
which  to  avoid  laughter  would  have  been  -carcely  po-sihle, 
and  -till  she  never  smiled  once.  If  I  wanted  any  additional 
evidence  that  she  was  not  of  Kntfli-li  nri^in.  chance  presented 
one.  as  she  was  referred  to  l.\  the  Ku--ian  tor  the  name  of  a 
certain  >i.  ilian  family  where  a  ••  \endetta"  had  been  pre- 
i  for  two  entire  centuries:  and  the  Countess  replied, 
with  a  slight  hhi-h,  "The  Marquis  of  Bianconetti  —  my 
undo.'1 
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I  own  that,  while  it  was  with  a  sense  of  relief  I  learned  to 
believe  that  the  Countess  was  not  the  sister  of  my  poor  friend, 
I  still  could  not  help  feeling  something  akin  to  disappointment 
at  the  discovery.  I  felt  as  though  I  had  been  heaping  up  a 
store  of  care  and  anxiety  around  me  for  one  I  had  never  seen 
before,  and  for  whom  I  could  really  take  no  deep  interest. 
One  husbands  their  affections  as  they  grow  older.  The  spend- 
thrift habit  of  caring  for  people  without  even  knowing  why,  or 
asking  wherefore ,  which  is  one  of  the  pastimes  —  and  some- 
times a  right  pleasant  one,  too  —  of  youth,  becomes  rarer  as 
we  go  further  on  in  life,  till  at  last  we  grow  to  be  as  grudging 
of  our  esteem  as  of  our  gold,  and  lend  neither,  save  on  good 
interest  and  the  best  security.  Bad  health  has  done  for  me  the 
work  of  time ,  and  I  am  already  oppressed  and  weary  of  the 
evils  of  age. 

Something,  perhaps,  of  this  kind  —  some  chagrin,  too, 
that  the  Countess  was  not  my  old  acquaintance,  though, 
Heaven  knows,  it  had  grieved  me  far  more  to  know  she  had 
been —  some  discontent  with  myself  for  being  discontented — 
or  "any  other  reason  why,"  -  -  but  so  was  it,  I  felt  what  in 
fashionable  slang  is  called  "put  out,"  and,  in  consequence, 
resolved  to  leave  the  party  and  make  my  way  homeward  at  the 
first  favourable  opportunity.  Before  setting  out  I  had  deter- 
mined, as  the  night  would  be  moonlit,  to  make  a  slight  detour, 
and  thus  avoid  all  the /rat-as  and  tumult  of  driving  home  in  a 
mob;  and,  with  this  intention,  had  ordered  my  phaeton  to 
meet  me  in  the  Murg-Thal,  at  a  small  inn,  whither  I  should 
repair  on  foot,  and  then  make  my  tour  back  by  the  Castle  of 
Eberstein. 

A  move  of  the  company  to  take  coffee  on  a  rock  beside  the 
Waterfall  gave  me  the  opportunity  I  desired ,  and  I  sauntered 
along  a  little  path  which  in  a  few  moments  led  me  into  the  Pine 
Forest,  and  which,  from  the  directions  I  had  received,  I  well 
knew  conducted  over  the  mountain,  and  descended  by  a  series 
of  steep  zigzags  into  the  valley  of  the  Murg. 

Although  I  had  quitted  the  party  long  before  sunset,  the 
moon  was  high  and  bright  ere  I  reached  the  spot  where  my 
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oarria-.  ted  me.      K\hilarat«-.l  !-\   the  tmwOD  ted  6XOrtMMI 

-    ii:,.  I.  too,  i«\   the  consciousntti  of  -MJ.|...-- 

:atil_'Ur    I     !  -linci-il    incapahle    of.    I 

^IHM!  -j. irit-.    l«'  'lri\r  l.ark  to  HaMcn.      As  I 

'.-.1  tic-  -!••«•[.  road  towar  •••in.    I  ol.>.-r\  •  •<!  that 

I  were  gleainin-j  from  the  win. lows  of  tin-  larjie  >al.-n  of 

thecastlf.  that  looks  towards  the  glen.    1  knew  that  tin-  draml 

Ducal  family   were  at  I 'arUruhr.   ami  was  t lim-fnn-  smnuwhat 

h«irj)rised  to  see  these  signs  of  lial.itariou  in  mM  of  the  state 

aiiartiiii-nts  of  tin-  rha'.. -an. 

Alt'  khetc 

slowly  toiled  up  the  st  ;\it\.  whi.li.  to 

!   iicended  "n  toot.    \NV  v,  • 

6  ha«l  jin-«-f«|c<l  IIH-  soiin-  tit't  \ 

alone,    had  reachnl  a   il-  i--<l   vj,,.t.    o\cr  \\hich  an 

il    outwork  of  tin-   c  a-tlr  thn-w  a  Kroa«l  -lia«lo\v.  when 
si|il<l«-ril\    I  wa>  .    tin-  -on;  ,  (lose  be- 

«•!'!«  m«-  that  I  actually  turnnl  to  >rc  if  the  >ponkors  were  not 
following  in'-:  nor  was  it  till  th«-\  a-ain  «-i>ok'-  that  I  couhl 
believ  y  were  standing  on  tin  r.  .  h 

mere  surprise  at  tin-  nm  \p< . -n-d  Mmml  of  voices  was  n> 

what  was   it    to  that   whi<  h  folio w»-«l.    a-   1  1. 

•*  voice  say ,  — 

;t   how  comes  t  hi-  M.  T«  ni|  '  of  any  conflC- 

in  th.-  i  wasawitnt-ss,  l»ut  h«-  ha? 

in  trotiMiiiL'  him-t  If  with  tin-  allair.     llv  i?  an  in- 
valid besides  —  SOim-  >ay  .   «l  \ 

•   \\ouhl  hi*  |p  i.t.-tl  a  lower  voice:  luit, 

altli(iii{rh  tin-  aiTi-nt-  WITO  nttt-rcil  with  an  unusual  foi  I 
km-w  them  —  at  ••«!  them.  Itwasth 

spoke. 

\\h\  >o.  if  he  never  recognised  \ 

w  ami  certain  of  this?"  said  she  again.     -Hou  -hall 
I  satisfy  my  own  fears,  that  at  ever}-  instant  are  ready  to  I 

than  all." 

intcr|ni*ri|  the  man,  in  a 
ireless  tone,  ••!  -ur«l\   !>e  found  mean?  to  in- 
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duce  him  to  leave  this.  Invalids  are  often  superstitious. 
Might  not  a  civil  intimation  that  his  health  was  suffering  from 
his  sejour  incline  him  to  depart?  " 

The  Countess  made  no  reply:  possibly  the  bantering  tone 
assumed  by  her  companion  displeased  her.  After  a  brief 
silence,  he  resumed,  — 

"Does  the  man  play?  does  he  frequent  the  Saal?  There 
surely  are  a  hundred  ways  to  force  a  quarrel  on  him." 

" Easier  than  terminate  it  with  advantage ,"  said  she ,  bit- 
terly. 

I  heard  no  more;  for,  although  they  still  continued  to 
speak,  they  had  descended  from  the  terrace  and  entered  the 
garden.  I  was  alone.  Before  me,  at  the  turn  of  the  road, 
stood  my  servant,  waiting  with  the  horses.  All  was  still  as 
the  grave.  Was  this  I  had  heard  real?  were  the  words  truly 
spoken,  or  were  they  merely  some  trick  of  an  overwrought, 
sickly  imagination?  I  moved  into  the  middle  of  the  road,  so  as 
to  have  a  better  view  of  the  old  "Schloss;"  but,  except  a 
single  light  in  a  remote  tower,  all  was  shrouded  in  darkness: 
the  salon,  I  believed  to  have  been  lit  up,  lay  in  deepest  sha- 
dow. There  was  nothing  I  had  not  given ,  at  that  instant,  to 
be  able  to  resolve  my  doubts. 

I  walked  hurriedly  on,  eager  to  question  my  servant  both 
as  to  the  voices  and  the  lights ;  and  as  I  went  my  eye  fell  upon 
an  object  before  me  in  the  road.  I  took  it  up  —  it  was  a  glove 
—  a  lady's  glove !  How  came  it  there ,  if  it  had  not  fallen  from 
the  terrace  ? 

With  increased  speed  I  moved  forward,  my  convictions 
now  strengthened  by  this  new  testimony.  My  servant  had 
neither  seen  nor  heard  any  thing;  indeed  his  replies  to  me 
were  conveyed  in  a  tone  that  showed  in  what  light  he  regarded 
my  questioning.  It  was  scarcely  possible  that  he  could  not 
have  been  struck  with  the  bright  glare  that  illuminated  a  por- 
tion of  the  castle,  yet  he  had  not  seen  it;  and  as  to  voices,  he 
stoutly  averred  that,  although  he  could  distinctly  note  the 
clatter  of  the  mill  in  the  valley  below  us,  he  had  heard  no 
human  sound  since  we  left  the  little  inn. 
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It   was   to  no  purpo^-  that   I  qm--;i"!n-«l  ami  - 

i    -        ,   -aw  that   !  I'll    b\    him 

•••  of  wamlrrini:  famine-:    ami   I   prrr.-iv.d.   in  his 

.  that  I  should  i-  ftnm,    a  frar.  that  m\  maladx  had 

M-\V  turn.      >o   far.   lOO,    wa-  In-  ri^ht.     My  head  was, 

tibli-d  —  -trai:  -  ami  >ha«l-  crOSS- 

mind  as  I  1    rru.-hrd  my 

inn.    1  rrallx    vrtfl   unahU-  to  roll.-.-t  m\  farullii'S.   ami  -.  -j.arati- 

th.-  dream-land  from  tin-  artual  territory  ot'tart.      Ami  m-w  it 

is  with  |.aint'ul  rtVurt  I  \\ritc  these  lim-<.  «-ai-li  IIKMIU  nt  (l.'iil.tin-j 

\vhrth.T  I  >liotilil  n«>t  »-ras«'  this.   <>r  in-crt  th  ;t  m»t 

forth:  'hat  lies  mi  m\  j>ajM-r  ln-t'..rc  n,    .    I     :      ;!<!  !.«•- 

lievc  all  to  be  mere  illusion.     What  a  painful  -tru^^l«-  \\\\»  i-, 

ami  how   impo--il.lc   to  allay  tin*  fi-ars  ol'  sell  M!    At 

onr  moint-iit   1  am  halt'  r«--olv«-il  to  order  a  sa«l«ll«'-hor8C  and 

•  in  —  for  what?  —   with  what  hope  of  uiira- 

v»-llin_  \J  I  am  ilftt-nuiiiftl  to  r<-[,:iir  to 

ila  m-:ir  tin-  town,  ami  a«k  il'-lu-  ha-  rctiiriK-d  : 

l»nt  how  shall  I  \.-ntim-  on  -uch  a  lil.i-rt\  '.'    Il'm\  <  -ar-  had  not 

.iml  inii-t  lu-  Cl  G  -:i!i:im  :   ami  \  «-t 

would  I  not  rath«T  l'«-lir\«-  that  my  weary  brain  had  WHIP: 

than  that  thi*  were  so? 

I-  -    sounds  of  voices  in  tin  ant<  <  han 

(Jin  -khar.lt'-  \ 

,ant    had    th«.u»lit    it    prudrnt   to   iVtrh   l)iO 
doctor,   and  h«    ha-  !  .imlfdtin\  pnlsi-,   and  ord-  r-  d 

.  my  t«-mplf-  .   ami  a  calming  draught.      It  i>  rk-ar.  th«-n, 
that  I  have  hn-ii  ill.  and  I  must  write  no  mon-! 

I.IIM'TKIl    XI. 

(.,iit/nim  zinn  Itiir  ,  I)  nil  in  ,   Tyrol. 
•;  w.-.-k-  thi-  da\    -inn-  I   la-l  ojM-m-d  my 

journal.  I  promi-«-d  (  iuckhardt  not  to  look  into  it  for  a  month, 
and  -o  I  have  well  k«'i>t  m\  \\or<l!  [twould  866m,  ind«-«-d,  a 
small  privation  in  most  circumstance."  to  abstain  from  «-hro- 
ni«-l:iiL.r  tin-  i-bbinji  hours  of  a  life:  but  Kj:otisin  i-  m-\t  of  kin 
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to  Sickness,  and  I  can  vent  mine  more  harmlessly  here  than  if 
spent  in  exhausting  the  patience  of  my  friends.  Some  listener 
must  be  found  to  the  dreamy  querulousness  of  the  invalid, 
and  why  not  his  own  heart? 

Even  to  those  nearest  and  dearest  to  our  affections ,  there 
is  always  a  sense  of  shame  attendant  on  the  confessions  of  our 
weakness,  more  so  than  of  our  actual  vices.  But  what  a 
merciful  judge  is  Self!  how  gentle  to  rebuke!  how  reluctant 
to  punish !  how  sanguine  to  hope  for  reformation !  Hence  is  it 
that  I  find  a  comfort  in  jotting  down  these  "mems"  of  the 
past;  but  from  a  friend,  what  shaking  of  the  head,  what 
regretful  sorrowings ,  should  I  meet  with !  How  should  I  hear 
of  faculties  and  fortune  —  life  itself  —  wasted  without  one 
object,  even  a  wish,  compassed!  When  I  reflect  upon  the 
position  in  life  attainable  by  one  who  starts  with  moderate 
abilities,  a  large  fortune,  reasonable  habits  of  industry,  and 
a  fair  share  of  well-wishers,  and  then  think  of  what  I  now  am, 
I  might  easily  be  discontented  and  dispirited;  but  if  I  had 
really  reached  the  goal,  can  I  say  that  I  should  be  happy?  can 
I  say,  that  all  the  success  within  my  reach  could  have  stilled 
within  me  the  tone  of  peaceful  solitude  I  have  ever  cherished 
as  the  greatest  of  blessings?  But  why  speculate  on  this?  I 
never  could  have  been  highly  successful.  I  have  not  the 
temper,  had  I  the  talent,  that  climbs  high.  I  must  always 
have  done  my  best  at  once;  put  forth  my  whole  strength  on 
each  occasion  —  husbanded  nothing,  and  consequently 
gained  nothing. 

Here  I  am  at  Dallas,  in  the  Tyrol,  a  wild  and  lonely  glen, 
with  a  deep  and  rushing  river  foaming  through  it.  The 
mountain  in  front  of  me  is  speckled  with  wooden  chalets,  some 
of  them  perched  on  lofty  cliffs,  not  distinct  from  realms  of 
never-melting  snow. 

All  is  poverty  on  every  side;  even  in  the  little  church, 
where  Piety  would  deck  its  shrine  at  any  sacrifice,  the  altar  is 
bare  of  ornament.  The  Cure's  house,  too,  is  humble  enough 
for  him  who  is  working  yonder  in  his  garden,  an  old  and 
white-haired  man,  too  feeble  and  frail  for  such  labour;  and 
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already  the  sun  has  set,  and  no\\  In-  «va>e>  from  \\\-  t«.il .    IMF 
j!iiLr.   and  soon  the  villain-  will  he  kii. •••!- 

in«r  in  Already  tin-  hell  ha-  .  «-a-« -.1.  and  through  the 

stilly  air  ri-c-  the  inuniuir  of  mam  v> 

Tli«-r.-  was  >omewhat  of  compassionate  pity  in  the  look  of 
tin-  "1<1  man  who  lias  just  passed  the  window:  In-  stopped  a 
mom. -in  to  gaze  at  me  —  at  the  only  one  who-e  unhcndcd 
knee  and  rlo-,-,1  lip<  had  no  brotlu-rhood  jn  th<-  deYOticm.  Ilr 
I  very  poor,  and  old,  and  iVi-hlr.  and  \it  h«'  .-mild 
look  with  a  st>ns«>  of  pity  upon  im«.  a-  an  out.-a-t  from  the 
fiiilli.  So  did  I  f.-.-l  hi-  !,at  in- 

H    that  I  .    • 

have  km-lt  and  pra\»-d  with  tin-  n->t.     And  why  conld  1  m-tV 

ihat  my  spirit  was  too  stulihorn,  too  proud,  to  mingle 

with  tin-  humlilf  tlinui^?   did  I  iV.-l  m\  <«-lf  l»rtt.-r.   nr  noldi-r. 

than    tin-    im-:i!  .    \\hrn   uttering  the  same 

words  of  thankt'iilnos  or  hoju-V   No.   far  from  it;   a  \  cry  dii- 

,  but  not  less  powerful  l»arri«  r  inl«Tpo*cd.      liduration, 

of  thought,    pn-jii'l  Of,   «-\rn  party  <piri«. 

had  all  combined  to  n-pr«^«-nt   Komani>m  to  my  mind,   in  all 

:  colours  of  its  Mi].cr-titio!i<.  it-  cm. -hi.-- .  audits 

.     Then  arose  In-fore   me  a  kind  of  vision  of  its 

t\ruir  atikind.  —  its  in.jni>ition> .  its  pcr>ccutionp. 

"•k  miracles,  and  its  real  hlood-li'd:   and  I   could   not 

turn  from  the   horrihh-  picture,    even   to  the  sight  of  thoM- 

humhle  Avor-hippcrs  who  knelt  in  all  the  <im -erity  «>f  belief. 

I  actnalK    dr.-.id.-'l  the  sway  of  the  devotional  influence, 
lest,  when  my  heart  had  \ieldcd  to  it,  some  chance  interrup- 
tion o:  niai.    gome   of  those   fantastic  forms  of  tho 
h.  should  turn  my  feelings  of  trust  and  worship  to  one 
of  infidelity  and  scorn., 

'I'll- r-  .   .ill   i-  over  now.  and  the  villagers  are  rrtu riling 

\ard  —  some,  to  the  linle  hamlet  -    others,  are  wending 

th'-ir  way  upward-,   to  home,  hi-jh  amid  the  mountains  —  and 

in  my  little  wl,  1  room,  watching  the 

sdiadow*    M  tip-    Lrl''!i.    an  :  n  that 

mountain  pe  ik  th;it  glowfl  like  a  raHnii-de  in  the  -etting  sun. 
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It  is  like  a  dream  to  me  how  I  have  come  to  sojourn  in  this 
peaceful  valley.  The  last  entry  I  made  was  in  Baden,  the  night 
of  that  party  at  the  Waterfall.  The  next  day  I  awoke  ill  — 
fevered  from  a  restless  night.  Guckhardt  came  early,  and 
thinking  I  was  asleep ,  retired  without  speaking  to  me.  He 
laid  his  hand  on  my  temples,  and  seemed  to  feel  that  I  re- 
quired rest  and  quiet,  for  he  cautioned  my  servant  not  to 
suffer  the  least  disturbance  near  me. 

I  conclude  I  must  have  been  sleeping,  for  the  sudden  noise 
of  voices  and  the  tramp  of  many  feet  aroused  me.  There  was 
evidently  something  strange  and  unexpected  going  forward  in 
the  town.  What  could  it  mean?  My  servant  seemed  most  un- 
willing to  tell  me,  and  only  yielded  to  my  positive  commands 
to  speak.  Even  now  I  tremble  to  recall  the  tidings — a  murder 
had  been  committed!  One  of  the  guests  at  our  late/ete,  a 
young  Englishman  named  Lockwood,  had  been  discovered 
dead  on  the  side  of  the  road  about  two  miles  from  the  Water- 
fall ;  his  watch,  and  purse  with  several  gold  pieces,  were  found 
on  his  person,  so  that  no  robbery  had  been  the  reason  of  the 
crime.  I  remember  his  having  come  on  foot,  and  hearing  that 
I  should  not  require  my  char-a-banc  to  return,  he  engaged  it. 
The  driver's  story  is,  that  the  stranger  always  got  out  to  walk 
at  the  hills,  usually  lingering  slowly  in  his  ascent  of  tlicm  : 
and  that  at  last,  at  the  top  of  the  highest,  he  had  waited  for  a 
considerable  time  without  his  appearing,  and  growing  weary 
of  expectancy  he  returned,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  dis- 
covered something  dark,  lying  motionless  beside  the  pathwn\  ; 
he  came  closer,  and  saw  it  was  the  stranger  quite  dead.  Three 
wounds,  which  from  their  depth  and  direction  seemed  to  have 
been  given  by  a  dagger,  were  found  in  the  chest;  one,  entered 
from  the  back  between  the  shoulders;  the  fingers  of  the  right 
hand  were  also  cut  nearly  through,  as  though  he  had  grasped 
a  sharp  weapon  in  his  struggle.  Death  must  have  been  im- 
mediate, as  the  heart  was  twice  wounded;  probably  he  ex- 
pired almost  at  once.  The  direction  and  the  position  of  the 
wounds  refuted  every  idea  of  a  suicide  —  and  yet  how  account 
for  the  crime  of  murder?  The  stranger  was  scarcely  a  week 


Ill 


in  liaden.  i  M  to  any  one  !•• 

• 

-•>  far  as  one  could  - 
aind  t<»  Mi-j.r.-t  an\  malice  ,,r  hatred  t-  .\\  ard-  him. 

•  lown  werr  all  that  B 
•ulii  tell  in.-,    lint  what  from  fee  terrible  nature  of  the 

tiding    theuiM-l\e<.    my    own    excitable    Mate    win  n    hearing 

hut,   more  than  either,   the    MBMI  I    the    dia- 

: heard  tin-  ni«jht  before — all  combined  and 

e  nniiii  I  I.e. -am.-  halt' 

wilil  witli  delirium.     \\  ha-  I  Imw  u,\ 

I  -  annot  —  nor  would  I  willingly  —  r«  MM HI)MT. 
was  enough  of  illnos  in  m\  ravin-.:- .  ami  of  im-tlmd  in 
tin-in  too,  to  bring  (Ju<  khar-lt    a^'ain  t.»  m\    I 

i  high  agent  ot'th.-  jMili.-.-.     Tin-  att«-ni|.t  t«.  .-\amim- 

in  such  a  stati  >i  a  >lr*-a<l- 

ful  oriiiH-  conltl  only  have  «'nt.-n-«l  tin    h.-;l,i  ,.f  a  Prf/rt  He  /'o- 

liceor*Juge  <f Instruction.     What  m\  n-v«-lati"ii<  W«T«-  1  know 

not:   l»ut  it  i-  «-l<-ar  th«-\   :i*>uim-d  a  «-hai  a.  -i«-r  ot'  imh  -prnih  nt 

rhat   lialked  tin- >«-rutin\  of  tin-  oiVn-ial .    for  In-  I<  -ft  im-  to 

the  nnmi\  t  in\  <|<M 

ir.'in  l5.-nl.-n.    nndi-r 

the  impretoion  tl  would  l«-  j.ri Judicial  to  m\  re- 

covery.    I  was  indillrn-nt  where,  or  in  what  way,   tin 
posed  of  me;  and  when  I  was  told  I  was  to  tr\  tin  air  of  tl,.- 
d  it  with  th*-  apatl.  nnk  ill 

•  I  \i-t  know  by  what  im-an-  tin-  |,olin-.    -..  in- 
.il»l«-  in  l"  1  their  JMT- 

>n  of  me.     Th«  ••  e  had  their  own  sufticient  rea- 

sons for  it ;  so  much  is  cci 

1  now,  on-  i  If.   Is  all  that  I  ha\. 

\n   tli--  mere  wanderings  of  a  broken  an«l   di-joim.  d 
'I'-nt-  no  other  foundation  than  a  morl'id 

!  [would  most  willingly  »  iltern-uive. 

•  -o;  hut  here  B  too  strong  to  disbelieve. 

Here  before  me  lies  jiaranraph 

to  the  mysterious  murder  of  an  English  gentleman  at 
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Baden.  The  dates,  circumstances,  all  tally  in  the  minutest 
particulars.  Shall  I  discredit  these  proofs  ? 

The  Countess  is  married  to  the  Marquis  de  Courcelles ;  a 
distant  relative  of  the  Archduchess,  it  is  said.  Let  me  dis- 
miss the  theme  for  ever  —  that  is ,  if  I  can.  And  now  for  one 
whose  interest  to  me  is  scarcely  less  sad,  but  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent shade  of  sadness. 

This  is  my  birthday,  the  3 1st  August.  "Why  had  the 
month  more  than  thirty  days?"  is  a  question  I  have  been 
tempted  to  hazard  more  than  once.  Nor  is  it  from  ingratitude 
that  I  say  this.  I  have  long  enjoyed  the  easy  path  in  life;  I 
have  tasted  far  more  of  the  bright,  and  seen  less  of  the  shady 
side  of  this  world's  high-road  than  falls  to  the  share  of  most 
men.  With  fortune  more  than  sufficient  to  supply  all  that  I 
could  care  for,  I  have  had,  without  any  pretension  to  high 
talent,  that  kind  of  readiness  that  is  often  mistaken  for  ability ; 
and,  what  is  probably  even  more  successful  with  the  world,  I 
have  had  a  keen  appreciation  of  talent  in  other  men  —  a 
thorough  value  for  their  superior  attainments;  and  this  —  no 
great  gift,  to  be  sure  —  has  always  procured  me  acceptance. 
in  circles  where  my  own  pretensions  would  have  proved  feeble 
supporters.  And  then ,  this  delicacy  of  health  —  what  many 
would  have  called  my  heaviest  calamity  —  has  often  carried 
me  triumphantly  through  difficulties  where  I  must  have  suc- 
cumbed. Even  in  "  the  House  "  have  I  heard  the  prognostica- 
tions of  what  I  might  have  been,  "if  my  health  permitted;" 
so  that  my  weak  point  ministered  to  me  what  strength  had 
denied  me. 

Then,  I  have  the  most  intense  relish  for  the  life  of  idleness 
I  have  been  leading;  the  lounging  "  donothingism  "  that  would 
kill  most  men  with  ennui,  is  to  me  inexpressibly  delightful. 
All  those  castle-buildings  which,  in  the  real  world,  are  failures, 
succeed  admirably  in  imagination.  I  overcome  competitors, 
I  convince  opponents ,  I  conciliate  enemies  at  will ,  so  long  as 
they  are  all  of  my  own  making;  and  so  far  from  falling  bark 
disappointed  from  the  vision,  to  the  fact,  I  revel  in  the  con- 
viction that  I  can  go  to  work  again  at  new  fancies ;  and  that. 
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ii  "trujr^l---  il  n« -iilier  wt-arinws  nor  defeat.     A 

Mimll  world  for  ambition  to  range  in !  but  I  value  it  as  Touch- 
Mres.s  —  "a  poor  tiling.  l.ut  it  was  mine  own." 
It  would  be  a  strange  record  if  a  man  were  t<>  <  ln<>nirl,  hi- 
l»irthil:i\-i.  keeping  faithful  note  of  his  rhan^-d  ami  rhani;iii^ 
nature  as  yean  stole  on.  1  r  m\  -.-If  I  have  always  regarded 
them  somewhat  like  post-stations  in  a  journey ,  ever  expecting 
to  find  better  horses  and  smoother  roads  next  stage ,  and  con- 
stantly promising  myself  to  be  more  equable  in  trinjM -num -nt 
and  more  disposed  to  enjoy  my  tour.  But  the  journey  of  life, 
like  all  •  Mi-lit  the  most  matured  jihilo- 

rit-  of  tin*  way  are  always  rea«l\  t< 
the  mind  from  its  firmest  reso! 


Tuttday  MormtHg. 

\\  ln-n  I  had  written  so  far  last  ni^ht .  the  arrival  of  a  tra- 
velling carriage  and  four,  with  a  Courier  preceding,  caused 
such  a  commotion  in  tin-  little  inn  that,  notwithstanding  all  my 
assumed  indifference,  I  could  not  entirely  escape  the  con- 
tagion ,  and ,  at  last ,  was  fain  to  open  my  window  and  stare  at 
the  new  arrival  with  all  the  hardihood  that  becomes  him 
already  in  possession  of  an  apartment.  ••!  took  littl*  l,\  m\ 
motion."  All  I  saw  was  a  portly  travelling  carriage,  heavily 
l:t<i-  n  with  its  appurtenances  and  imperials,  well-corded 
springs,  rope-lashed  pole,  and  double  drag-chains,  —  evi- 
••!»  of  caution  and  signs  of  long-projected  tra\ «  I. 

I  might  have  readily  forgotten  the  new  comer  —  indeed ,  I 
had  almost  done  so  ere  I  closed  the  window  —  had  not  his  me- 
mory been  preserved  for  me  by  a  process  peculiar  to  small  and 
unfrequented  inns, —  a  species  of  absorption  by  whirh  tin- 
traveller  of  higher  pretensions  invariably  draws  in  all  the  stray 

ittrn-.I  through  the  estaMi<hin»'nt . 

my  table  took  flight,  and  in  its  place  a  small  and  rickett\  tiling 
of  white  deal  had  arrived:  n«-\t  followed  a  dressing-glass; 
then  waddl<  d  forth  a  fat,  unwieldy,  old  arm-chair,  that 
seemed  by  its  difficulty  of  removal  to  have  strong  objections  to 

Horaet  Temp/ttOH.  5 
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locomotion;  and  lastly,  a  chest  of  drawers  set  out  on  its  tra- 
vels, but  so  stoutly  did  it  resist,  that  it  was  not  captured  with- 
out the  loss  of  two  legs ,  while  every  df  awer  was  thrown  out 
upon  the  floor,  to  the  manifest  detriment  of  the  waiter's  shins 
and  ankles.  These  "distraints "  I  bore  well  and  equably,  and 
it  was  only  a  summary  demand  to  surrender  a  little  sofa  on 
which  I  lay  that  at  length  roused  me  from  my  apathy,  and  I 
positively  demurred,  asking,  I  suppose,  querulously  enough, 
who  it  was  that  required  the  whole  accommodation  of  the  inn, 
and  could  spare  nothing  for  another  traveller?  An  "English 
Prince"  was  the  answer;  at  which  I  could  not  help  laughing, 
well  knowing  that  the  title  is  tolerably  indiscriminate  in  its  ap- 
plication. Indeed,  I  once  heard  Colonel  Sibthorp  called  such. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  affect  indifference  and  apathy,  to 
pretend  that  you  care  nothing  who  or  what  your  neighbour  in 
an  inn  may  be.  This  is  very  practicable  where  his  identity 
takes  no  more  corporeal  shape  than  No.  42  or  53  in  some  great 
over-grown  hotel.  But  imagine  yourself  in  some  small  se- 
cluded spot,  some  little  nook,  of  which  you  had  half  fancied 
you  were  the  first  discoverer  —  conceiving  yourself  a  kind  of 
newPerouse;  fancy,  then,  when  in  the  very  ecstasy  of  your 
adventure,  the  arrival  of  a  travelling  carriage  and  four,  with 
a  belted  Courier  and  a  bearded  Valet;  not  only  are  your  vi- 
sions routed,  but  your  own  identity  begins  to  dissolve  away 
with  them.  You  are  neither  a  hero  to  yourself  nor  to  "mine 
host."  His  best  smiles,  his  deepest  reverence,  are  now  for 
the  last  comer,  for  whose  accommodation  a  general  tribute  is 
levied.  Do  what  you  will,  say  what  you  will,  there  is  no  re- 
maining deaf  to  the  incessant  turmoil  that  bespeaks  the  great 
man's  wants.  There  is  a  perpetual  hurry-scurry  to  seek  this 
and  fetch  that;  soda-water  —  tea  —  champagne —  a  fire  — 
hot  water  —  are  continually  echoing  along  the  corridor,  :iiul 
"the  Prince"  seems  like  some  vast  "Maelstrom"  that  all  the 
larder  and  the  cellar  contain  can  never  satiate.  Such ,  cer- 
tainly, the  least  exacting  of  men  appear  when  under  the 
auspices  of  a  Courier  and  the  host  of  a  small  inn. 

The  poverty  of  the  establishment  makes  the  commonest 
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requirements  seem  tin-  demand  of  a  S\  Karite  indu! 

.•ver\-day  want-  are  luxuries  v, 

ofyirl 

I  was —  I  own  it  —  worried  and  vexed  l.y  tin-  clamour  and 
.iiilT   nijrlit  ••aliin-d  down.      The 
and  quiet  I  had  been  M>  I'ully  cnjo\inir  v 

in  their  plaee.   the   \ul;iar   noise-  and  tumult  of  a  little   inn. 
All  these  interruption  in  m\  mind  \\itli 

•1    him.    to   me,     \\ith    a   rh: 
:'.  .-i!\  <!.•'-;. iM'  .  \vaa  somewhat  > 

in  ni'.   r-'tu-al  «•  "fa. 

mse  follon-   !.     What  was  t>  ! 

and  waited  in  halt'  an\i<  ty .  wondering  what  new  aggrcfision 

;t  all  wn-i  still :   na\  .   t!n-rc  was  a  clatti  i 
-  and  forks*,  and  tin  n   \  M-k  -     "tin- 

Prin*1!'**  was  eating.      "Wrll."    tlnm^hi    I,    "th«r'    i 
vengea  d«'ti-.--tal>lc."     "1  li- 1 1  u'l'- 

nesfl'*  thought  so  too,   for  more  than  one  /  /<//  wa.<  diMiiUaed, 
.•hi.  •!  l>\  a  running  i-ommcniarN   of  abuse  on  the  part 

At  last  came  a  really  tranquil  m  I 

trier  had  followed  it, 

•_r  manfully  .   it'lmi-jht  pronoun*  ••  from  1 1  wafted 

I 

was   probably    c«imp<><in<:   him-. -It'  to  a  8ienta;    there  was  ft 

,,    tjiiirtiidi-  in  the  Step  of  bli  servant  ahm^  tin-  corrithir 

that  said  so  much.     I  had  scar'  the  reflection  when  a 

tap  came  to  my  door.     "'1'hr  1'rint •«•"   wished  for  an  English 

th«-  Im-t  had  seen  two  on  my  tablr.      II. 

"Post"  an«l    the   "C  hronii  le"    were  both   before   me.   and    I 
half  wondering  which  best  might  suit  hi-  lli-h- 
ness's  politics. 

Another  tap  at  the  dor        1 

had  m\   tal'l«-.   iu\   arm-chair,   my   new-paper what 

will  he  a-k  (      in.-   in."   said    I,   now  trying  Eng- 

lish, after  in  vain  shouting  "£ft/re*"  and       /  three 

times  < 

8* 
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An  English  servant  entered,  and  in  that  peculiarly  low, 
demure  tone,  so  distinctive  of  his  caste  said,  — 

"Sir  Robert  Chawuth  presents  his  compliments,  and  begs 
to  know  if  he  may  pay  his  respects  to  Mr.  Templeton?  " 

"Is  Sir  Robert  here?  is  that  his  carriage?"  said  I,  hastily. 

"Yes,  Sir;  he  came  about  an  hour  ago." 

"  Oh ,  very  well.  Say ,  I  shall  feel  great  pleasure  in  seeing 
him.  Is  he  disengaged  at  present?  " 

"Yes,  Sir,  he  is  quite  alone." 

"Show  me  his  apartment,  then." 

"So,"  thought  I,  as  I  arose  to  seek  the  chamber,  "this 
time  they  were  nearer  right  than  usual;  for,  if  not  an  'Eng- 
lish Prince,'  he  has  wielded  more  substantial  power,  and 
exerted  a  much  wider  sway  over  the  destinies  of  the  world, 
than  ever  a  'foreign  Prince'  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Bos- 
phorus." 

Strange  enough,  our  last  meeting  was  at  Downing  Street ; 
he  was  then  Minister.  I  waited  upon  him  by  appointment ,  as 
I  was  leaving  England  for  the  Prussian  mission,  and  he  de- 
sired to  give  me  his  own  instructions  before  I  sailed ;  and  now, 
I  visit  him  in  a  little  Tyrol  "Gasthaus,"  he,  destitute  of 

power,  and  myself — 

*  *  *  * 

It  would  be  presumptuous  in  one  so  humbly  placed  to 
hazard  a  opinion  on  the  subject;  but  if  I  were  to  dare  it,  I 
should  say  that  the  statesmen  of  England  possess  a  range  of 
knowledge  and  a  wider  intimacy  with  the  actual  condition  of 
the  world  as  it  is  than  any  other  class ,  in  any  country.  I  was 
greatly  struck  with  this  last  evening.  The  topics  wandered 
far  a-field,  varying  from  the  Poor  Laws  to  Hong  Kong ,  from 
the  Health  of  Towns  to  the  state  of  the  Peninsula :  Austria, 
Ireland,  Switzerland,  the  Navigation  Laws,  the  policy  of 
Louis  Philippe,  and  the  rot  in  the  potatoes;  and  on  each  of 
these  themes  he  not  only  spoke  well,  but  he  spoke  with  a 
degree  of  knowledge  that  smacked  of  a  special  study.  "How 
comes  it,"  I  asked  myself,  "that  this  man,  with  the  weighty 
cares  of  a  mighty  empire  on  his  brain,  has  time  to  hear  and 
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MHMIIO.  ii  little  traits  of  vari  in  n-mm. 

the  world.'  How,  t'«.r  i:  ii.l  h.-   hear,  or  why 

th-'-c    :r  •!'   tin-    prc-i-nt 

Switzerland .  <  >ehseiihein?  "   Ami  \  et  there  were  good  rea- 
-on-  JM  rhaps,  to  remember  them.     Tin-  man  who  h;>. 
tonally  >hown  the  white  feather  will  seareeh  be  courageous  as 
the  head  of  a  governm.  -nt .  th..-;-h  th.-re  is  great  reason  to 
suspect  that  h«-  ma\  exhibit  all  tin-  ra-luie«.<  of  cowar<! 

•••us.   iniality. 

..u-tment   el'  tin* 
Tiln-  1I<>: 

and  the  Colonial  ( inM-mim-nt*.     Tin-  \-«-r\    patronafi< 
he  had  assumed;  so  that,  in  fact,  his  colleagues  were  com- 
paratively without  inilucnce  or  oc«  thai, 
on   h'-arinj:  him  talk  so  unconrcrnnlly  of  mighty  »  \.-nts  and 
iious  changes,  of  great  interests  and  powerful 

!\  with  an  amhitioiis  ardour,  and  a 
li  throbbing  of  m\  t.-inj.!«  >  suggested  to  in«-  that  the 
u'  for  rank  -ion,  and  power,  had  not  \> 

IH  in  that  he  spoke 

of  again  <  nnl  taking  office  in  some 

future  arrangement,  or  was  it  merely  from  a  sense  of 

passion  that  h«-  inini-t<  n  d  ihi-  in--- -d  , ,:'  .::•.  .in-:' -,•!!!• -nt  to  the 

hopes  of  a  *'nk   man       W  kh«   motivr.    tin-  r.  -nit  lia- 

•ri-asnl  iniinaney .  more  of  vitality  about  tm-.  than 

I  have  known  for  some  time  —  a  *«••  r. -t  wi-iiin^  for  life  and 

4th  to  ••  do  something "  en-  I  di«  . 

II     rather  appeared  pleased  with  a  suggestion  I  threw  out 
for  an  anchise  in  Ireland,  by  making 

tin-   qnalili<  ation    "an  intellectual  one,"  and   exit-mli; 
right  of  voting  to  all  who  should  take  a  certain  degree  or 
diploma  in  either  the  IIP  Dublin  or  any  of  the  pr.i- 

eolleges,  all  admitted  as  members  of  learned    1 
and  ab  M  of  law  and  ph\-i«-.     This  would  partienlarly 

suit  the  eon. lition  of  h'l.uid.    when-  pn.pi-rt\   i-aim-i  inade- 
quate and  limited  test,  and  at  ihe  >  b\  an  infusion 


of  educated  and  thinking  men  into  the  mass,  serve  to  counter- 
balance and  even  guide  the  opinions  of  those  less  capable  of 
forming  judgments.  We  are  becoming  more  democratic  every 
day.  Let  our  trust  be  in  well-informed,  clear-sighted  demo- 
cracy, and  let  the  transition  be  from  the  aristocracy  to  the 
cultivated  middle  classes,  and  not  to  the  rule  of  Feargus 
O'Connor  and  his  Chartists. 

And' now,  to  wander  down  this  lonely  glen,  and  forget,  if 
I  may,  these  jarring  questions,  where  men's  passions  and  am- 
bitions have  more  at  stake  than  human  happiness.  Do  what  I 
will,  think  of  what  I  will,  the  image  of —  Caroline  Graham  — 
yes,  I  must  call  her  so,  rises  before  me  at  every  step.  It  is  a 
sad  condition  of  the  nervous  system  when  slight  impressions 
cut  deep.  Like  the  diseased  state  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
when  tastes  and  odours  cling  and  adhere  to  it  for  days  long,  I 
suppose  that  the  prevalence  of  such  images  in  the  brain  would 
at  last  lead  to  insanity,  or,  at  least,  that  form  of  it  called  Mo- 
nomania. Let  no  man  suppose  that  this  is  so  very  rare  a 
malady.  Let  us  rather  ask,  Who  is  quite  free  from  some 
feature  of  the  affection?  The  mild  cases  are  the  passionate 
ardour  we  see  exhibited  by  men  in  the  various  and  peculiar 
pursuits  in.  life;  the  bad  ones,  only  greater  in  degree,  are 
shut  up  in  asylums. 

The  most  singular  instance  that  ever  occurred  within  my 
own  knowledge  was  one  I  met  several  years  back  in  Germany  ; 
and  as  "  thereby  hangs  a  tale,"  I  will  set  it  down  in  the  words 
of  the  relator.  This  is  his  own  recital  —  in  his  own  hand- 
writing too ! 

There  are  moments  in  the  life  of  almost  every  man  which 
seem  like  years.  The  mind,  suddenly  calling  up  the  memory 
of  bygone  days ,  lives  over  the  early  hours  of  childhood  —  the 
bright  visions  of  youth,  when  all  was  promise  and  anticipa- 
tion —  and  traverses  with  a  bound  the  ripe  years  of  manhood, 
with  all  their  struggles ,  and  cares ,  and  disappointments ;  and 
even  throws  a  glance  into  the  dark  vista  of  the  future ,  com- 
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putin<r  tip  :rom  the  pa-t :   ami.   at 

these,  one  feels  that  he  is  alread\  ..l.l.  ami  that' years  have 

hint. 

mi-  tlu-  i  ,. -in.  nt-  in  which  I  stood 

ii|M.ii  tin-  Muissner  hill  that  overhangs  my  nai 
den.    tli.    home  of  m\    « hildhood,    of  my  earliest  and  my 
dearest  friends,  lay  bathed  in  '!"•  soil  moonlight  of  a  sum- 
There,  rose  the  ample  dome  of  the  cathedral  in 
nil  the  <>f  its  splendid  arch,  tin-  golden  tracer]  i_rlit- 

with  tin-  ni-h:  !  tin-  placid  Kll.e.  it- 

purple  ami  Mil-hint:  \ine\ard-,  it- 
lair  -url'nce  lla-l:  .  a-  the  ripple- 
broke  upon  tin-  l.uttres-e-  of  that  graceful  liridp-.  1- 

-I  tlu»  must  beautiful  in  Kun»|M-;  while   from  the  boat 

:,  it-  -I. a- low  rauir  the  ri.'li  tonesof  SOme 

inn  of  my 

fatlKTlaml!    *  >\i .   how  strong1  within  the  heart  of  t  h 

M-l-    is  the  love  of  rountrx  !  —  how  «ln-jil\ 

amid  all  tin-   f''«-lin«_r,  wh'n-h  the  cares  and  trials  of  aft»-r-life 
-<  alter  to  the  wind!   It  lives  on,   bringing  to  our  old  age  the 

•ueh  and  trace  of  tin-  bright  a 
\o,,th.      And  oh.   how  do': 

•_'  with  a  tl 1  of  long-forgot'  --  the  iin-iuor\ 

uts  of  our  boyhood  —  the 

-f  \outhfid  daring  —  and,    far  more  than  all.   tli. 
lection  of  that  l.app\  home,  around  whose  hearth  we  uu-t  with 
but  looks  of  kindness  and  affection,  where  our  sorrows  were 
soothed,  our  joys  shared  in!  For  me,  't  is  true,  th 

,fthi-.      I  •-  who  l-.v.-d  me  had  gone 

to  their  .lark  homes  —  the  friends  of  my  childhood  had  doubt- 
less forgotten  me.  Years  of  absence  had  left  me  but  the 
scenes  of  pa>t  happiness  —  the  actorswere  gone.  And  thus  it 
was  as  I  looked  down  upon  the  citx  of  m\  nati\e  land.  The 
hour  which  in  solitude  and  lowness  of  h.art  I  ha-1  l-ii-'-.l  an<l 
prayed  for  had  at  length  arrived  —  that  hour  which  1  1,.  li.\e.l 
;  would  !••  for  all  the  -tru^le- .  th< 

Nile;  and  now  I  stood  upon 
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that  self-same  spot  where  I  had  turned  to  take  a  farewell  look 
of  my  native  city,  which  I  was  leaving  poor,  unfriended,  and 
unknown ,  to  seek  in  Italy  those  opportunities  my  forlorn  con- 
dition had  denied  to  me  at  home.  Years  of  toil  and  anxiety 
had  followed;  the  evils  of  poverty  had  fallen  on  me;  one  by 
one  the  cheerful  thoughts  and  bright  fancies  of  youth  deserted 
me;  yet  still  I  struggled  on,  unshaken  in  courage.  The 
thought  of  one  day  returning  to  my  loved  Saxon  land,  rich  in 
reputation,  crowned  with  success,  had  sustained  and  upheld 
me.  And  now  that  hour  was  come  —  my  earliest  hopes  more 
than  realised  —  my  fondest  aspirations  accomplished.  Trium- 
phant over  all  the  difficulties  of  my  hard  lot,  I  returned, 
bearing  with  me  the  well-won  spoils  of  labour  and  exertion. 
But,  alas!  where  were  they  who  should  rejoice  with  me, 
and,  share  my  happiness?  The  very  home  of  my  infancy  was 
tenanted  by  strangers ;  they  knew  me  not  in  my  poverty ,  they 
could  not  sympathise  in  my  elevation-  My  heart  sickened 
within  me  as  I  thought  of  my  lone  and  desolate  condition ;  and 
as  the  tears  coursed  fast  and  faster  down  my  cheeks,  how 
gladly  would  I  have  given  all  the  proud  triumph  of  success  for 
one  short  and  sunny  hour  of  boyhood's  bright  anticipation, 
shared  in  by  those  who  loved  me ! 

Oh!  how  well  were  it  for  us  if  the  bright  visions  of  happi- 
ness our  imaginations  picture  forth  should  ever  recede  as  we 
advance,  and,  mirage-like,  evade  us  as  we  follow!  and  that 
we  might  go  down  to  the  grave  still  thinking  that  the  "mor- 
row" would  accomplish  the  hopes  of  to-day  —  as  the  Indian 
follows  the  phantom-bark,  ever  pursuing,  never  reaching. 
The  misery  of  hope  deferred  never  equalled  the  anguish  of 
"expectation  gratified,  only  to  ascertain  how  vain  was  our  pro- 
spect of  happiness  from  the  long-cherished  desire,  and  how 
far  short  reality  ever  falls  of  the  bright  colouring  hope  lends 
to  our  imaginings.  In  such  a  frame  of  deep  despondency  I  re- 
entered  my  native  city  —  no  friend  to  greet,  no  voice  to  wel- 
come me. 

Happily,  however,  I  was  not  long  left  to  the  indulgence 
of  such  regrets ;  for  no  sooner  was  my  arrival  made  known  in 
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the  eit\  .  limn  im   In-other  arti-t<  wailed  ,,n  me  with  ron£ratu- 

:    and  1   l«.tru..l.    l'..r  tin-  lir-t  time,    that  tin-  reputation 

of  my  successes  had  n-a.-h.-d  Sa\..n\  .   ami  that  m\   \«-r\  l.e-t 

picture  wa*  at  that  moment   l.i-in^  e\hil,it«-d  in  tin-  Dresden 

..     I  was  now  invited  t..  tin-  hon-e<  ,,f  tin-  -m-ar 
even  di-tiniruMn-d  l->   marks  nt'iny  sovrn-i«:ii'<   tavur.      It' 1 
walk.-. I  tin  <l  in\    name  whi-|n-n-«l  a>  1  {)RM6d; 

if  I   aj.jH-arcil    in   public,    -oinc  Kurst    of  apjiroliat i«m  - 

la  a  word,  ami  that  «-n-  man  .    I  l>c- 

!    a    «  it\     in    \\liich    the    1 

itihi-ritan  "osne^sed  of  a  «_'all«:r\  ieoond  t" 

wieners  ha 

tit.-.l  li\    th.-  i.|ijMirtnnity  ..t'  .-,  .nt<-mj.latin^  all  that  i*  .-\ccll.-n: 
in  |.aii  i<li!iii-ati«n  of  tin-  tin«- 

arts,  th"u^l,t  no  praise  too  exalted  to  b«  M  \\hnhad 

averted  the  claim  of  a  Saxon  paint*  r  amon^  tli<   ->  hools  of 

:ln-   full  nn«l  11  •!   intoxication  of  th«-  ll .. 

that  beset  I  now  abaml«>m -«|  m\  >,•: 

I.   I  did  so  a«  a  relief  from  the  sorrowful  and  <1< •- 
pressing  feelings  my  mit'i-i^ml.-.!  *o|Jtn.lr  lbggM( 
last,  a 
-triii-_r~.  th.-  lore  of  pmi0e  took  entire  potnMtOft  of  nj  in-in^. 

and  in  a  short  time  th*'  do-in-  l'««r  admiration  had  so  r(1mjtlft«-l\ 

.ntrd   rv«-r\    «th«-r   rim>ti»n,   that   I    only    li\<-d  with  i-n- 

nt  when  surrotnjili-rl  1>\  Hatt«-r\  :  and  th  whi«-h 

before  I  heard  with  diffidence  arid  di-im-t.  I  now  look 

as  my  I  a-  m\   ri-ht.     Tin-  "  -i>«'ilcd  child 

was  one  round  of  gait  ty  and  .-\.-it,  •mmt. 

For  me,  and  for  my  amusement,  JtUt  were  given,  ]iartii*.« 

contrived,    and  entertainim  nt-  j.l.nnm-d.    and    the  charmed 

.ally  was  even  de.-  «*.|m-nt  the  places  at 

which  I  was  exj>< ••  -t< ••!. 

in  th,-r  rircninstances  it  may  n-adily  !»«•  ln-li«-v«>d  how 

roiii|>lfti-ly  I  was  beset  by  tho  tcmj.tation-  of  llatt«-r\ .  ami  how 

I   hurried  along  that  d  fortune  which, 

in  my  mad  infatuation ,  I  deemed  would  last  for  ever.     I  saw 
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my  name  enrolled  among  the  great  ones  of  my  art  —  my  sell' 
the  friend  of  the  exalted  in  rank  and  great  in  wealth  —  my 
very  praise,  patronage.  Little  knew  I  that  such  sudden  po- 
pularity is  often  as  fleeting  as  it  is  captivating,  that  the  mass 
of  those  who  admire  and  are  ever  loudest  in  their  praises  are 
alike  indifferent  to,  and  ignorant  of,  art.  Led  along  by 
fashion  alone,  they  seemed  delighted,  because  it  was  the  rage 
to  appear  so.  They  visited,  because  my  society  was  courted 
by  others ;  and  if  their  knowledge  was  less  their  plaudits  were 
louder  than  those  of  the  discriminating  few,  whose  caution 
and  reserve  seemed  to  me  the  offspring  of  jealousy  and  envy. 

It  is  well  known  to  almost  all,  how,  in  the  society  of  large 
cities ,  some  new  source  of  interest  or  excitement  is  eagerly 
sought  after  to  enliven  the  dull  routine  of  nightly  dissipation, 
and  awaken  the  palled  and  jaded  appetite  of  pleasure  to  some 
new  thrill  of  amusement!  —  how  one  succeeds  another,  and 
how  short-lived  are  all !  The  idol  of  to-day  is  forgotten  to- 
morrow; and  whether  the  object  of  momentary  attraction  be 
a  benefactor  of  mankind,  or  some  monster  of  moral  defor- 
mity, it  matters  but  little,  so  that  for  the  hour  he  furnish  an 
article  for  the  fashionable  journalist,  and  a  subject  of  conver- 
sation to  the  coterie;  the  end  and  aim  of  his  being  seems  to  be 
perfectly  accomplished,  and  all  interest  for  him  as  rc-adily 
transferred  to  his  successor,  who  or  whatever  he  maybe,  as 
though  his  existence  had  been  as  unreal  as  the  spectre  of  a 
magic  lantern. 

Little  did  I  suppose  when,  in  the  full  blaze  of  my  popu- 
larity, that  to  such  an  ordinance  of  fashion  alone  I  was  in- 
debted for  the  proud  eminence  I  occupied.  I  was  not  long 
destined  to  enjoy  the  deception. 

It  chanced  that  about  three  months  after  my  arrival  in 
Dresden,  circumstances  required  my  absence  from  the  tity  for 
a  few  days.  The  occasion  which  called  me  detained  me 
beyond  the  time  I  had  calculated  on ,  and  it  was  not  till  after  a 
fortnight  I  reached  my  home.  I  had  travelled  that  day  from 
sunrise  till  late  in  the  evening,  being  anxious,  if  possible,  to 
redeem  a  promise  I  had  made  to  my  friend  and  patron ,  Count 
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:i-ti-iii.   to    In-  pn-mt  at   a.  /','•/,•  in  ln.H'.iir  "f  In-  sister'* 
birtlnl  unu-uall\    hot  :m.l  >ultr\. 

•  \.-il    :  Ifton;    :in«l  :iltlii.i;-jli    I    f-  It   iuu<-li   falimird  ami 

a  UK  nut  -lit   mi  iu\  arrival  to  tin--  i 

•.  hirii  .  ca,  career,  1  di-rim-d  m\  ai. 

\v..ul.l    tlin.w   a    ^lnniii.       B<--i«l«->    that,    I    IoiiM,-.l    ,,n«« 


'  IB  nip  of  ll  whirh  m\ 

it 


short   a!-.iirr   iVoiii   tin-   <it\    had  £\\>-n  im-  n«-w  /•  -t  :   an«l 
was  with  a  lii-K 

with  in  m%  1 

in  ihr  :iiii|.li-  window*  of  th< 
i  palace.  _'es  stood  in  tl. 

I    followed    tin-  <-|ia«<itMir  UJ>  tin-  -| 

whi.-h  .     1  M"|.  ).••,!  ,,(,,•  tnoiiK-iit  ii  <•!'..  n- 

•    mirror,  and  almo-t    -tartl.-d  at   tin-   lirilliam  \  of  m\ 

dress,  whi-  it:ii.  I  now  wore  for 

NVithn  hi^rh-swi-lliiii;  In-art  an«l  linnndin 
all  fatigue  wa-  .tt«  11  —  1  a|>pn>ai  In  «l  tin 

ill.-  throb  with  \\hirli  I  h«  anl  m\    name  DOW, 
forth.'  Ihvt  tiiin'.  ann..iim-«-il  with  th»-  tith-  .»t 

;   uj.on  in-'  tlfd.ix  .-!'in\  o!fj.arttirL-  ! 
That  name,  which  alone  ha-  1  .  tali'inan-likf.  ojn-m-.l  ; 

•»r*  of  all  who  were  illustrious  and  exalted  in  rank  — 
thatnaiif.  whic  I.  h.-ard.   -il.-m'.-.l  tl. 
forth  tin-  moment  at  f  praise  and  \v»-l 

Again  it  run^  through  th'  n,   an-l  1  >t«">«l  within 

the  door.    I  when  appettriag  ia  socioljr,  th«-  numi.  m 

1    m:i.!  '/•*•'«  I  found   m\-«'lf  tin-   r.-n(r«  of  a  group  of 

fri.-ii'U  an-l  a.li-  forward  to  pay 

th.  ir  homage  to  t  wa-  m\  amazo- 

ik   n"  thrill  of  pleasure,    as  of  old  .   animat*-  that 

va§tt>8f>fiiilil\  !  —  not  •  \  i-ii  -urpri-f  !  ^roiij.  att«-r  «rn»up  passed 

MKIIMU  n  .   ami  hail  m>  rlaim  to  tin  ii 

tni.-.    I   ln-jird  jtinne  fr'n  -mlly   voin-  and  kii»d 

inquiries:   hut  I  !rlu-r  ili-tin^u!-h  tin-  word-  nor  thr 

Kpeak*  i  a  whirl:   for.  ala-  !   lon^  -im-i-  had 
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[  learned  to  care  less  for  the  language  of  affection  than  the 
voice  of  the  flatterer.  I  stood  thunderstruck  and  amazed; 
and  it  was  some  minutes  before  I  could,  with  any  appearance 
of  composure ,  reply  to  the  salutations  I  met  with.  Something 
must  have  occurred  in  my  absence  to  weaken  the  interest  my 
appearance  ever  excited;  —  but  what  could  that  be?  And 
the  assembly,  too!  had  my  own  baffled  hopes  lent  their 
gloomy  colouring  to  all  around?  I  certainly  thought  it  far  less 
brilliant  than  usual ;  a  sad  and  depressing  influence  seemed  to 
pervade  all  the  guests ,  which  they  appeared  vainly  to  struggle 
against.  Tortured  with  doubt  and  disappointment,  I  hastened 
through  the  crowd  to  where  the  Count  was  standing,  sur- 
rounded by  his  suite.  His  quick  eye  instantly  perceived  me, 
and,  familiarly  kissing  his  hand  to  me,  he  continued  to  con- 
verse with  those  about  him.  Up  to  this  moment  I  had  borne 
all  the  chilling  indifference  of  manner  I  met  with,  from  the 
secret  satisfaction  that  told  me  in  my  heart  that  he,  my  pro- 
tector, my  friend,  would  soon  vindicate  my  claim  to  notice 
and  distinction,  and  that,  in  the  sunshine  of  his  favour,  I 
should  soon  receive  the  attention  my  heart  thirsted  for.  But 
now  that  hope  deserted  me,  the  cold  distance  of  his  manner 
chilled  me  to  the  very  heart's  core.  Not  one  word  of  kind  in- 
quiry, no  friendly  chiding  for  protracted  absence,  no  warm 
welcome  for  my  coming !  I  looked  around  on  every  side  for 
some  clue  to  this  strange  mystery ;  I  felt  as  if  all  eyes  were 
upon  me,  and  thought  for  a  moment  I  could  perceive  the  sneer 
of  gratified  malice  at  my  downfal.  But  no :  I  was  unnoticed 
and  unobserved;  and  even  this  hurt  me  still  more.  Alas! 
alas!  the  few  moments  of  heart-cutting,  humbling  misery  I 
then  endured,  too  dearly  paid  for  all  the  selfish  gratification  I 
reaped  from  being  the  idol  of  fashion.  While  I  remained  thus 
the  Count  approached  me ,  and,  with  something  like  his  usual 
tone  of  familiarity,  said,  — 

"Ah,  Carl!  —  you  here?  You  have,  of  course,  heard  of 
our  sad  disappointment?" 

"No,  my  lord,"  I  replied,  with  some  bitterness  of  tone, 
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•'I  ha%  J   had  time,    for  I  have  n, 

den." 

\N  i  t  tin-  manner  of  my  answer  or  the 

allu»i  ibsence,  the  Count  continued, — 

"Thi-  evening  we  were  to  have  had  tin-  happiness  to  have 
amongst  us  one  who  seems  to  be  gifted  with  -i.im-  magic  power 
of  diHuMii^  delight  and  ecstasy  on  every  side  wh.-n-  she  ap- 
pears.    Those  whose  hearts  were  cold  to  beauty  in  all  ot !..  r-. 
have  yielded  to  th«-  fiweiBatioa  Of  In-rs;  and  tin-  ><ml  tha- 
before  was  t"ii.  h<-d  l>\   MM  l»<i\   \\:i<  tliril!<  <l  \\itli  tr 
her  heavenly  voice.  l>i\ii,  Ue  paragon  of  In  ant  \ 

an*  i  the  SOlll  of  song!  i--re  Maud-  her  harp.    an«l  In  -r«- 

i «•;  but  she  is  absent.     Alas!  we  have  only  the 
wand  of  the  magician — tho  sprll  i>-  n<«t  ti 

In  an  instant  the  veil  was  lifted  from  my  eyes;  the  whole 
truth  burst  on  me  like  a  li^htnin^  llash —  the  course  of  ray 
pnjiularitN  was  run,  the  MIM  ot'mv  favour  had  set  for  e\ 

Th«'  •  iii\  j..urn«-\(,   tin-  h«-ut  «'ftlu-  >ali»n.    tin-  con- 

fusion  of  my  mind,  and  th<    l>it(«  i  •  oitili*  t  <>i  inv  feelings,  all 
conspired  to  unman  me,  :m<l  I   ^ank  upon  a  sofa.     As  I  sat 
thus  unnoticed  (for  th<    t»n<   ..t  the  Count's  manner  ha«l  «li- 
!  th«- few  whowereprevioii-l\  att«-uti\.-  of  all  interest  for 
I  .  -v.  rh'  -anl  the  conversation  of  those  around  me.     Hut 
one  name  was  mentioned .  but  one  person  seemed  to  engross 
rt  —  that  was  La  M-  I  rom  what  I 

could  r.illiTt  it  appeared  that  she,  a  most  beautiful  and  in- 
MU  ^'irl.  had  aj.p.-ared  at  the  Opera  a  few  r\enin^!« 
since,  and  l.\  the  charms  of  her  surpassing  beauty ,  as  well  as 
the  sur|.ri-in^  richness  and  elearnoss  of  her  voice,  had  capti- 
vated the  whole  city,  from  the  palace  t«>  tin  ttage.  The 
ontliii-  u  of  ln-r  praises  gradually  led  to  regrets 

r'<>r  hi-r  abtene*,  and  -unni-.-s  as  to  the  cause,  while  a  young 
nobleman,  who  had  ju-t  joined  tin-  rirel*-,  said,  — 

I  ru-t  me,  La  Mereia  would  have  come  if  the  alone  were 
con-iilti-d:  I. ut  I  I't-ar  that  ill-tempered  looking  old  fellow. 
whom  she  calk  her  'Dottore,'  has  had  much  to  say  to  this  re- 
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"Yes,"  said  another;  "so  late  as  yesterday  evening,  at 
the  palace ,  when  she  was  surrounded  by  several  members  of 
the  royal  family ,  eagerly  pressing  her  to  repeat  a  song  she  had 
just  sung,  — just  as  she  consented,  a  look  from  the  'Dottore' 
shot  across  the  room  and  met  her  eyes;  she  immediately  hesi- 
tated, begged  to  be  permitted  not  to  sing,  and  immediately 
afterwards  withdrew." 

"How  strange!"  said  the  nobleman  who  spoke  before, 
"how  very  strange!  It  was  but  a  few  nights  since,  at  tin- 
Opera,  I  witnessed  the  deference  and  submission  with  which 
she  addressed  him,  and  the  cold  indifference  with  which  he 
met  looks  and  heard  tones  that  would  have  made  another's 
heart  beat  beyond  his  bosom.  It  must,  indeed,  be  a  strange 
mystery  that  unites  two  beings  so  every  way  unlike ;  —  one  all 
beauty  and  loveliness,  and  the  other  the  most  sarcastic, 
treacherous-looking  wretch ,  ever  my  eyes  beheld." 

The  deep  interest  with  which  I  listened  to  those  particulars 
of  my  rival  —  for  such  I  now  felt  her  to  be — gradually  yielded 
to  a  sense  of  my  own  sunken  and  degraded  condition;  and 
envy,  the  most  baleful  and  pernicious  passion  that  can  agitate 
the  bosom,  took  entire  possession  of  me:  envy  of  one  whose 
very  existence  one  hour  before  I  was  ignorant  of.  I  felt  that 
she —  she  had  injured  me,  —  robbed  me  of  all  for  which  life 
and  existence  was  dear.  But  for  her,  I  should  still  be  the 
centre  of  this  gay  and  brilliant  assembly ,  by  whom  I  am  al- 
ready forgotten  and  neglected :  and,  with  a  fiendish  malignity, 
I  thought  how  soon  this  new  idol  of  a  fickle  and  ungrateful 
people  would  fall  from  the  pinnacle  from  which  she  had  dis- 
placed me,  and  suffer  in  her  own  heart  the  cruel  pangs  I  was 
then  enduring. 

I  arose  from  where  I  had  been  sitting,  my  brain  maddened 
with  my  sudden  reverse  of  fortune,  and  fled  from  the  salon  to 
my  home.  In  an  agony  of  grief  I  threw  myself  upon  my  bed, 
and  that  night  was  to  me  like  years  of  sorrowing  and  affliction. 
When  morning  broke,  my  first  resolve  was  to  leave  Dresden 
for  ever;  my  next  to  remain,  until,  by  applying  all  my  ener- 
gies to  the  task ,  I  had  accomplished  something  beyond  all  my 
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former  ctlbrts:  :un1  then,   -j.uriiiiiiz  tin-  praise  and  llatt< 

nl«l  inspire,   take  a  ]inm.|  tan-well  of  my  tickle  and 

i  I     tl|oll«:ht     Upon,    till-    Ill-ire 

was  I  plea-ed    witli.    thi-    latin-   resolution,    and    panted    with 

.ptuon*  disdain,  in  which. 
Ilinpn*:  "tl  'ihe  can  —  tVit  -nds.  I  -hou'id  earr\  t- 

those  talent-  whieh  m\  ,,wn  wa-  nnworth\  M  possess.    It 
was  but   a   few  •  .-   thi-   tin-   Trim-  «.!'  tin-   An-u<tinc 

mona#tt-ry  ha. I  rall«-.l  upon  IIP  !  wuiil-l  paii-.i  an  altar- 

.  ;>ln-il  \«  have  a  kin-.-Iiiij;  fi^tirr 

nf'Mar\  .    \<>  wluMii  tli«'  -.1,.  tied;    l>nt  ; 

'^•i-l  at   that   tin 

'.  ' 

in  lin    iiiiinl  th.  1  wi-h.-.l  to  t  i-an-l'<  r  t  •  •  in  \ 

•^u.l.l.Milx    i  ;. aiming   whirli  I   had  had    t'orsonu* 

'II,    an<l  wliirh,    tV<Hil   th«  •  -il!  !  •:!  —  il: 

linens  of  tin-  ••••untni.  •  :  :.-d  .  a-  \\  ••!!  a-  tin-  lu-autv 

.  had  lonp  fas«-inati  d  mo.  I  now  r«-\  rrt<  «1  to 
it  at  once,  and  <ijn-nin^  a  >«M-r«-t  drawi-r  in  in\  cal>inct,  took 
•>ut  tin-  j.i.  ,  in,-.  It  was  a  -mall  and 

inn-t   licaiitiru'lv 

'»i)i-  that  of  an  old  an  '-a^i-d  man.  njmn  \\ 

and  seven-  •  i.la\i-«l  a  scowl  of  d«-:tdl\  ha- 

scorn:  ho  stood,  drawn  '  hands  and 

•  i<-\\  r\t.-!nli-'i  MI,  a.«  it'in  tin*  art  ot'|H-ri'<>ni>iii;: 

some  in\M:  .|  ritr  over  the  lovi-lx   !•.  in^'  M  ho  knelt  at 

hUfeet  in  an  attitude  of  the  d.-.  p.-st  and  most  :  ,1  MIJ>- 

"n.     This  wa«  a  lov«-ly  prl.  her  age  s« 
years:  a-  alal.a~t.-r,  was  shaded   !• 

"f  dark  brown  hair,  which  hunp  l>aek  in  h«-a\\   h.«  k< 

upon  her  neck  and  shoulders.      Hi-n-ves.   <'t't;  :  blue. 

wereti;  'tul.   and  th.-  Carted  lips  f»ecme<l  almost 

••a  inuniiured  prayer,  RS  i  told  some 

inward  anfru i  li     h«-r  hands  were  fmnh  rla^ped  ,   b ut  the  arm- 

owerless  I  :  whole  figure  n»nve\  ed  tlie 

nwtt perfect  aban< I "iniient  to  grief  H wms  posnMe  to  conceive. 

features,    here  the  \ ,  -r\    attitmle. 
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Could  I  only  succeed  in  imparting  to  my  Madonna  the  lovely 
and  sorrow-struck  countenance  before  me,  my  triumph  were 
certain.  I  had  walked  every  gallery  of  Europe ,  from  one  end 
to  the  other;  I  had  visited  every  private  collection  where  a 
good  picture  was  to  be  found,  yet  never  had  I  beheld  the  same 
magic  power  of  conveying,  in  one  single  scene,  so  much  of 
storied  interest  as  this  small  picture  displayed.  The  features 
of  that  beautiful  girl,  too ,  had  the  semblance  of  being  copied 
from  the  life.  There  are  certain  slight  and  indescribable 
traits  by  which  a  painter  will,  in  almost  every  case,  distinguish 
when  nature  and  when  only  fancy  have  lent  the  subject;  and 
here,  every  thing  tended  to  make  me  believe  it  to  be  a  por- 
trait. The  manner  in  which  I  became  possessed  of  it,  also, 
contributed  to  invest  it  with  a  more  than  common  interest  in 
my  eyes.  The  circumstances  were  these:  —  When  a  very 
young  man,  and  only  a  short  time  settled  at  Rome ,  whither  I 
had  gone  to  prosecute  my  studies  as  a  painter,  the  slender 
state  of  my  purse  had  compelled  me  to  take  up  my  residence 
in  one  of  the  less  known  suburbs  of  the  city.  In  the  same 
humble  dwelling  in  which  I  took  up  my  abode  there  lived  an 
old  and  paralytic  man ,  whom  age  and  infirmity  had  rendered 
bed-ridden  for  years. 

At  first,  my  occupation  being  entirely  without  doors,  left 
me  but  little  opportunity  to  see  or  know  much  of  him ;  but 
when  winter  closed  in,  and  confined  me  whole  days  to  the 
house,  my  acquaintance  with  him  gradually  increased,  and, 
to  my  great  surprise,  I  discovered  in  this  poverty-struck  and 
decrepid  old  man  one  who  possessed  the  most  intimate  and 
critical  knowledge  of  art;  every  gallery  was  familiar  to  him  — 
he  knew  the  history  of  each  celebrated  picture,  and  distin- 
guished originals  from  their  copies  by  such  traits  of  discern- 
ment as  evinced  the  most  consummate  intimacy  with  the 
deepest  secrets  of  colouring,  and,  in  a  word,  showed  himself 
to  be,  what  I  afterwards  learned  he  was ,  a  most  accomplished 
artist:  but  the  circumstances  which  threw  him  into  his  present 
mean  and  wretched  condition  ever  remained  a  mystery.  Va- 
rious little  acts  of  kindness  and  attention ,  which  I  had  in  my 
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power  to  bestow,  seemed  to  make  a  great  impression  on  him, 
while  my  own  friendless  and  solitary  -ituation  drew  me  into 
with  one  who  seemed  to  have  fewer  of  thi-- 
world'*  comfort-  than  m\-elf.  To  him.  therefore,  I  confided 
all  the  « ircumstances  which  led  me  to  Rome —  my  ardent  «!••- 
sire  for  distinction  —  my  longing  for  eminence  in  art:  whilo 
he,  by  his  advice  ami  counsel,  which  he  wa<  well  qualified  to 
afford,  directed  my  studies  and  encouraged  my  i  Herts. 

Our  acquaintance  thus  formed,  rapidly  ripened  into 
friendship,  and  it  was  with  plea-nre  I  hurried  from  my  gayer 
and  more  volatile  companion*  to  the  poor  and  humide  abode", 
where  my  old  ar  friend  awaited  me  with  im: 

As  the  winter  advanced,  the  infirmities  of  the  old  painter 
rapidly  gained  ground;  he  became  daily  weaker,  and,  by 
degrees,  the  calm  sen  niu  of  hi,  mind,  which  was  his  most 
..il.le  trait,  yielded  to  fits  of  impatience,  in  which, 
.sometimes,  his  very  reason  seemed  to  struggle  f«>r  empire : 
and  at  such  times  as  these  he  would  drop  hints.  andgi\ 
to  thought-,  that  were  awful  and  appalling  to  listen  to.  It 
appeared  to  me  that  he  regarded  hi-  pre^-nt  afllicted  state  as 
the  dreadful  ret  HI  union  of  some  real  or  imaginary  crime ;  for, 
in  addition  to  the  unceasing  depression  which  seized  him .  his 
fears  of  death  were  incessant,  and  great  beyond  m« -a-nrc. 
Sometimes,  the  thought  that  there  was  no  future  state  would 
shoot  across  his  mind,  and  a  -pccie*  of  reckless  gaiety  would 
follow;  hut  in  a  mon.  th.  .-trong  an.  1  ful  1  conviction 

of  his  self-deception  would  visit  him  —  and  then  his  agony  was 
d  to  witne*-.     In  the  sad  alternation  of  these  states  of 
hope  and  fear,  in  which  the  former  was,  if  possible,  more 
'•ig  to  witness,  weeks  rolled  on.     One  night  when  re- 
covering from  a  nervous  attack,  which,  by  it-  duration  and 
•y  seemed  to  threaten  more  fatally  than  usual,  he  called 

drawer 

•runk,  a  small  ebony  box  clasp,  d  with  -il\'  ..  I  did  so. 
He  took  it  with  trembling  hands,  and  placed  it  beside  him  on 
the  pillow,  while,  with  a  voice  scarcely  audible  from  agitation, 
he  whispered :  — 

Horace  Temjiftton.  9 
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"Leave  me,  Carl" —  leave  me  to  myself!  There  is  in  this 
box  what  may  meet  no  other  eye  than  mine.  And  oh !  would 
to  Heaven  that  its  bright  lightnings  had  struck  and  blighted 
me ,  rather  than  I  should  ever  have  looked  upon  it." 

The  energy  with  which  these  words  were  spoken  seemed  to 
weary  and  overcome  him,  and  he  was  barely  able  to  say:  — 

"Leave  me  now,  my  friend.  But  stay:  ere  you  go,  pro- 
mise me  —  swear  to  me ,  as  you  hope  —  ay,  as  you  hope  your 
death-bed  may  be  not  like  mine  —  swear,  when  all  is  at  rest 
within  this  torn  and  afflicted  heart,  that  you  will,  with  your 
own  hands,  place  this  box  within  my  coffin,  —  swear  to  place 
it  there  unopened:  better  far  you  had  not  enjoyed  the  blessed 
gift  of  sight,  than  look  upon  what  it  contains.  I  grow  weaker, 
promise  me  this." 

"I  do,"  I  replied  hurriedly.     "I  promise." 

"Swear  it,"  he  said;  while  the  large  drops  of  sweat  stood 
upon  his  brow,  and  his  bloodshot  eyes  glared  upon  me  like  a 
maniac. 

"I  swear,"  said  I,  anxious  to  relieve  the  terrific  convulsion 
which  his  eagerness  brought  on;  "I  swear."  And  as  he  lay 
back  slowly  upon  the  bed ,  I  left  the  room. 

When  again,  after  a  considerable  time,  I  entered  the 
chamber,  he  had  turned  his  face  towards  the  wall  —  his  head 
buried  between  both  his  hands;  while  sobs,'  which  he  ap- 
peared struggling  to  control,  burst  from  him  at  intervals. 
The  casket  lay  locked  beside  him.  I  took  it  up ,  and  placed  it 
-within  my  portmanteau ;  and,  not  daring  to  interfere  with  the 
course  of  that  sorrow,  the  cause  of  which  he  had  not  confided 
to  me,  I  stole  noiselessly  from  the  room. 

When  next  I  saw  him  he  appeared  to  be  somewhat  better; 
but  the  feeble  powers  of  life  had  received  a  severe  shock ,  and 
his  haggard  and  broken  look  showed  how  much  a  few  hours 
had  hastened  the  approach  of  death.  That  evening  he  never 
once  alluded  to  the  subject  which  had  agitated  him,  and  bade 
me  "Goodnight"  earlier  than  usual ,  wishing  to  relieve  his 
fatigue  by  sleep.  —  I  never  saw  him  after. 

I  had  scarcely  composed  myself  to  sleep ,  my  mind  full  of 
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the  events  of  tho  day,  u  hen  an  express  arrived  from  an  Eng- 
li-h  noMeinan.  who  ha<l  been  my  most  influential  uiid  steadiest 
t'ri''nd.  requiring  me  immediately  to  set  out  for  Naples,  to 
I  j.i<-ture  of  \\\<  «>nl\  daughter  ere  her  body  was  com- 
mitted t«>  tin-  rarth.  She  had  died  of  the  malaria,  and  her 
funeral  could  not  be  long  delayed.  I  immediately  set  out, 
taking  with  me  the  portmanteau  that  contained  tin-  casket, 
and  such  requisites  for  painting  as  1  could  hurriedly  collect. 
\\  ith  all  in  i  return  to  my  old  companion,  I  was  un- 

able to  leave  N  a  :•••  tin-  truth  day.  I  thru  turned  my 

•mewards,  with  a  heart  beating  wi:h  anxiety,  lest  hia 
death  should  have  taken  place  in  my  absence.  The  diligence 
in  which  I  travi -llr.l  was  attacked  near  Calvi  by  Banditti. 
Several  of  the  passengers,  being  well  armed,  made  resistance, 
and  a  dreadful  conflict  took  place.  Severely  wounded  in  the 
side  with  a  stiletto,  I  remained  for  dead  upon  the  ground, 
and  lost  all  remembrance  of  every  thing  till  the  moment  1  dis- 
covered myself  a  patient  in  thr  j>nl»lu  hospital  of  Naples. 

Several  weeks  of  fever  and  drlirium  had  passed  overme, 
and  I  lay  now  weak  and  powerless.  By  degrees  my  strength 
was  restored,  and  as  I  lay,  OIK- da;.  .  meditating  a  speedy  de- 
parture from  the  hospital,  thr  intrndant  of  the  police  came  to 
inform  me  that  several  articles  of  value,  contained  in  a  port- 
manteau bearing  my  initials,  iiad  l»rrn  di-o, \rrrd  near  the 
scene  of  the  late  encounter,  where  they  had  probably  been 
dropped  by  the  robbers  in  their  flight,  and  that,  on  my  iden- 
tifying and  claiming  them  as  mine  they  should  be  restored  to 
me.  Among  other  things  he  mentioned  the  ebony  casket. 
I  dared  not  ask  if  it  were  opened ,  lest  my  agitation  might  oc- 
casion surprise  or  suspicion,  and  promised  to  inspect  them 
the  following  morning,  and  identify  such  as  were  my  property. 

Thenrxr  .lay  I  appeared  at  the  bureau  of  the  polin-.  The 
portmanteau  was  produced  and  unlocked,  and  the  very  firct 
I  set  my  eyes  upon  was  the  picture.  The  case  had  been 
rnd.lv  torn  open,  and  it  lay  there  exposed  to  all.  My  promise 
• —  my  solemnly  pledged  oath ,  came  instantly  to  my  mind,  and 
all  the  awful  denunciations  the  old  man  had  spoken  of,  as  in 
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store  for  him  who  should  look  upon  that  piclure !  I  was  hor- 
ror-struck and  speechless,  andj  only  remembered  where  I 
was,  as  the  Commissaire,  who  stood  behind  me  and  looked  at 
it,  asked  if  I  were  the  painter?  I  replied  not. 

"The  likeness  is,  indeed,  wonderful,"  said  he. 

I  started ;  but  immediately  recovering  myself,  said:  — 

"You  must  be  under  some  mistake.  You  could  scarcely 
have  seen  the  person  for  whom  this  was  intended?"  I  said 
this  because,  from  the  attentive  consideration  I  had  given  it, 
as  well  as  the  initials  in  the  corner  of  the  drapery,  I  perceived 
it  to  be  one  of  the  most  beautifully  executed  enamels  of  Julio 
Romano,  and  must,  at  least,  have  been  nearly  two  cen- 
turies old. 

"Impossible  I  can  be  mistaken!"  said] he:  "that  is  not 
only  the  Comtess  d'Alvini  herself,  but  there ,  and  even  more 
like,  stands  her  uncle,  'II  Dottore  Albretto,'  as  he  was 
called.  Why,  I  remember  as  well  as  though  it  were  but 
yesterday,  though  I  was  only  a  boy  at  the  time,  her  mar- 
riage—  with  one  of  your  own  profession,  too.  How  can  I 
forget  his  name !  —  ah ,  I  have  it  —  Antonio  Gioventa!  By  the 
by,  they  said,  too,  the  union  was  none  of  the  happiest,  and 
that  they  separated  soon  after.  But  of  that  I  know  nothing 
myself,  for  they  never  appeared  in  Naples  after  the  morning 
they  were  married." 

How  I  longed  to  make  one  or  two  inquiries !  but  fear  pre- 
vented me;  —  fear  lest  my  own  ignorance  concerning  the 
history  of  the  picture  might  be  discovered,  and  I  confess, 
too,  something  like  dread;  for,  the  evident  age  of  the  picture 
tallied  but  ill  with  the  account  the  Commissaire  gave  of  the 
characters  represented ;  and  I  longed  for  the  moment  I  should 
put  into  execution,  at  least,  so  much  of  my  promise  as  was 
yet  in  my  power:  putting  it  up,  therefore,  with  such  of  my 
effects  as  I  recognised,  I  returned  to  my  hotel. 

The  entire  evening  I  could  think  of  nothing  but  the  story 
of  the  Commissaire.  The  artist  could  have  been  none  other 
than  my  old  friend  Nichola  Calertio  —  for  by  this  name  I  had 
known  him,  —  and  that  lovely  creature  must  have  been  his 
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wife!   And  what  was  her  late'.'  and  what  could  have  Item  the 
awful  m\  story  that  wrapt  th«-ir  hi-mry?  These  thought-;  dwrh 
in  my  iniml.  and.  framing  ten  thousand  solutions  of  the  se- 
I  at  l^t  sunk  int<>  sleep. 

The  following  day  I  took  my  departure  for  Rome.     On  my 
arrival,  what  was  my  horror  to  di-e,,\er  that  Niehola  had  died 

the  day  aft  .-mix  departure  from  Naples,  and  that  h.  bad 
buried  in  the  strangers'  burial-ground;  hut  in  what  spot,  no 
one  knew  —  nor  had  he  one  left  who  could  point  out  his  grave. 
Again  my  oath  came  t<>  m\  mind,  and  I  could  not  divest  my- 
th-- thought,  that  in  the  series  <  •.!.!.  h  pre- 
vented its  accomplishment  ehanee  hud  nothing  to  do;  and 
that  the  hand  of  a  guiding  Providence  had  worked  these  ap- 
parent accjdents  for  His  own  wise  ends. 

From  that  hour  I  guarded,  how  closely  I  cannot  say ,  this 
from  all  human  eye;  but  if  I  did  so,  tin  very  impulse 
which  drove  me  to  con« •» -al  it  from  all  others  led  me  to  look 
upon  it  myself.  Like  the  miser  who  possesses  a  hidden 
treasure.  t< -n  thousand  times  dearer  that  it  is  known  to  him 
alone,  I  have  sat,  hour  by  hour,  in  the  silent  contemplation 
of  it  in  my  chamber;  I  have  studied  the  features  one  by  one* 
till  I  almost  thought  the  ti-Min-  lived  and  hreathed  l.eforeme; 
and  often  have  I  left  the  crowd «  d  and  brilliant  salon*  to  seek, 
in  the  stillness  of  my  own  home,  the  delicious  calm  and  dreamy 
tranquillity  that  painting  ever  inspired  me  with. 

And  so  it  had  been  my  custom,  when  lir-t  1  retun. 
«  n,  to  sit  for  days  long  with  that  picture  open  before 
As  a  work  of  art,  it  possessed  undoubted  excellence; 
but  I  could  not  help  feeling  that  it-  in\ -t- i  ion-  hi-tory  had  in- 
vested it  with  an  interest  altogether  deeper  and  more  power- 
ful than  than  the  beauty  of  the  execution  could  alone  account 
for.     This  habit  had  heen  first  broken  in  upon  by  the  nu- 
merous and  varied  occupations  my  newly-arisen  popularity 
lit  upon  me;  and  amid  the  labours  of  the  painting-room, 
and  the  gay  hours  of  fashionable  dissipation,  I  had  been  now 
some  weeks  without  once  having  seen  it,  when  the  events  I 
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have  just  detailed,  and  my  determination  to  copy  from  it, 
brought  it  again  fully  to  my  mind. 

The  day  -which  followed  that  long  night  of  misery  passed  I 
know  not  how.  When  I  awoke  from  the  deep  musing  my 
thoughts  had  fallen  into ,  it  was  already  evening :  the  sun  had 
set,  and  a  soft  twilight  was  sleeping  on  all  around.  I  opened 
my  window,  and  let  the  cool  breeze  of  the  evening  blow  upon 
my  heated  and  fevered  brain ;  and  as  I  sat  thus ,  lost  in  re- 
verie, the  last  traces  of  daylight  gradually  faded  away,  and  a 
thin,  crescenl-like  moon,  showed  itself  over  the  hill  of  the 
Meissner.  The  city  lay  in  deep  shadow,  and  almost  in  si- 
lence; the  mournful  plashing  of  the  river  being  plainly  heard 
above  all  other  sounds.  There  is  something  sad,  and  almost 
awful,  in  the  sight  of  a  large  and  populous  city  bathed  in  the 
silence  and  sleep  of  night;  its  busy  voice  hushed,  its  streets 
untrodden,  or  echoing  to  the  tread  of  a  solitary  passer-by. 
To  me  this  was  now  most  welcome.  The  dreamy  melancholy 
of  my  mind  felt  pleasure  in  the  death-like  stillness  about  me, 
and  I  wandered  forth  to  enjoy  the  free  air  and  balmy  breeze 
upon  the  bank  of  the  Elbe.  After  some  time  I  crossed  the 
bridge,  and  continued  my  walk  through  the  suburb,  intending 
to  return  by  a  beautiful  garden  which  lies  on  that  side  of  th» 
river.  As  I  approached  the  Elbe  I  was  struck  by  the  bright 
glare  of  light  which,  proceeding  from  some  building  near, 
illuminated  the  river  nearly  the  whole  way  across,  displaying 
upon  its  glassy  surface  several  boats,  in  which  the  people  sat 
resting  on  their  oars,  and  scarcely  moving  in  the  gentle  tide 
of  the  stream.  I  remembered  for  a  moment,  and  then  it  oc- 
curred to  me  that  the  brilliant  glare  of  light  proceeded  from 
the  villa  of  Count  Lowenstein ,  which  stood  upon  a  small  pro- 
montory of  land,  about  two  miles  from  Dresden,  this  being 
the  night  of  a  private  soiree,  to  which  only  his  nearest  and 
most  intimate  friends  were  ever  invited.  Report  had  spoken 
loudly  of  the  singular  beauty  of  the  villa  itself,  the  splendour 
of  its  decorations,  the  richness  and  taste  of  its  furniture ;  and, 
indeed,  around  the  whole  character  of  the  place,  and  the 
nature  of  the  entertainments  held  there,  the  difficulty  of 


entree,  and  th  .!»MT\  ed  l>y  the  initiated,  had  thrown 

.111    air  of    tip  >manti.-    ini'-n-t.       To   th.-e  *oir4est 

although  honoured  by  marks  of  the  greatest  distinction ,  and 
admitted  to  the  closest  intimacy,  the  Count  never  in- 
vited in.-,  and  in  tin-  da\s  of  my  prosperity  it  had  over  been 
with  ;i  MBM  of  pique  I  called  to  mind  the  circumstance. 
Thither  I  now  inad\ertentl\  bent  my  steps,  and  it  was  only 
when  the  narrowness  of  the  path  whieh  lay  between  the  hedge 
of  the  garden  and  the  river  required  my  caution  in  walking, 
that  I  remembered  I  must  ha.  i  the  ground^,  and  WM 

th'-n  aetually  within  :i  t'.-w  paers  ot' the  \illa.      \Yhile  I  stood 

for  a  moment,  uncertain  whether  to  retreat  or  ad  \;HP,  .  I  was 
struck  by  observing  that  the  boats  had  gradually  and  noise- 
lessly approached  the  bank,  a  short  way  from  where  I  was, 
and,  by  the  attitudes  of  the  figures  I  could  perceive  that  they 
were  listening  most  eager!\  and  attentively.  I  approached  a 
few  steps,  till,  at  the  sudden  turning  of  the  walk,  I  found 
myself  beneath  the  terrace  of  a  splendid  salon,  brilliantly 
lighted,  and  crowded  by  numerous  and  full-dressed  guests. 
The  rarest  plants  and  most  beautiful  exotics  stood  in  jars  along 
the  balustrade,  diffusing  their  perfume  around,  and  tho 
cheerful  hum  of  voices  was  heard  in  the  still  night  air  as  par- 
walked  to  and  fro  upon  the  balcony.  Suddenly  the  din  of 
voices  was  hushed,  those  that  were  walking  stood  still,  as  if 
spell-bound,  —  a  few  seconds  of  the  most  p«  rf.  <  t  >ilence  fol- 
lowed —  then  two  or  three  chords  of  a  harp,  lightly  but  taste- 
fully struck,  —  and  then  flowed  forth  a  burst  of  melody,  so 
full,  so  rich,  so  swelling,  in  tin  re ritative  of  Rossini,  "Oh, 
I'atria!  — -oh,  dolce  ingrata  I'atria !'  — that  it  tilled  my  heart 
with  transport,  and  my  eyes  with  tears ;  and  to  my  wounded 
and  broken  spirit  there  came  a  holy  and  delicious  calm,  as  if 
by  some  magic  spell  another  had  divine. l  my  inward  sorrow, 
and,  in  giving  it  expression,  had  gi\en  it  relief. 

The  recitative  over,  oh  with  what  triumphant  gladness 
came  the  brilliant  aria,  diffusing  joy  and  happiness  through 
:v  fibre  of  my  frame!  an  delicious  cadence  suc- 

ceeded another,    I  felt  my  heart  beat  strong  and  stronger 
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against  my  side.    My  sorrow  —  my  deep ,  depressing  sorrow 

was  forgotten ;  a  very  heaven  of  brilliant  hopes  was  opened 

before  me ,  and  peace  flowed  in  upon  my  soul  once  more.  The 
singer  paused ;  then  came  a  melting  cadence ,  followed  by  a 
thrilling  shake  —  so  low,  so  plaintive,  and  so  clear,  I  felt  as 
if  the  last  emotion  of  happiness  fled  with  it.  A  silence  of  a 
moment  'followed ,  and  then  a  thunder  of  applause  flowed  in 
on  every  side;  and  the  words,  "Divine  LaMercia!"  burst 
from  every  voice  around. 

I  stood  amazed  and  thunderstruck.  The  quick  transition 
of  my  feelings  had  completely  overpowered  me,  and  I  was 
only  aroused  by  hearing  a  voice  so  near  me  as  to  startle  me. 
It  was  the  Count  who  spoke:  he  stood  directly  above  me, 
leaning  against  a  pillar  of  the  portico ,  and  supported  upon  his 
arm  a  lady,  but,  from  her  position,  I  could  not  catch  her  fea- 
tures. From  his  soft,  low,  and  earnest  tone  of  voice,  it  was 
plain  the  nature  of  his  suit  was  one  of  heartfelt  interest;  while 
the  few  words  she  spoke  in  answer,  from  their  soft  tones  and 
foreign  accent,  left  me  no  doubt  they  came  from  La  Mercia. 
I  crept  nearer  the  balcony ,  and,  concealed  behind  the  balus- 
trades, waited  anxiously  to  catch  a  glance  at  her  as  she  passed. 
The  light  fell  strongly  from  an  open  window  upon  this  part  of 
the  terrace;  and  I  could  perceive,  as  she  came  forward ,  that, 
disengaging  herself  from  the  Count's  arm,  she  assumed  a 
more  gay  and  lively  manner.  She  was  now  within  a  few  feet  of 
where  I  stood  eagerly  waiting  for  the  moment  she  would  turn  to 
enter  the  salon.  She  curtsied  deeply  to  some  persons  in  the 
crowd;  and  ere  I  could  recover  from  the  effect  of  the  graceful 
and  beautiful  attitude  she  assumed,  she  turned.  Merciful 
Heaven!  could  it  be  true?  lalmost  screamed  aloud,  and, but  for 
the  hold  I  took  of  the  balcony,  should  have  fallen.  The  picture 
was  LaMercia:  the  same  calm  brow,  the  same  melting  look, 
that  beautiful  outline  of  neck  and  throat,  and ,  above  all,  that 
lovely  contour  of  head,  to  see  which  once  was  never  to  forget. 
She  was  gone !  the  guests  disappeared  one  by  one  from  the 
terrace,  the  salon  became  again  crowded,  and  the  windows 
were  closed  against  the  now  chilling  night  air;  and  yet  so 
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suddenly  all  seemrd  t»  happen  .    I   rnuld  <rar«  rl\   l.rlk-ve  hut 
md  beauteous  form  1  M  me : 

and  I  could  not  ln-lj.  thinking,  as  I  left  the  spot,  that  to  an 
•  -M  ited  l.rain  ami  fevered  imagination  tin-  likeness  of  the  pic- 
i:i  mn*t  have  heen  owing,  as  with  slow  steps  I 
•••I I  ui\  way  homeward. 

'I'll-- !u. -xt  morning  early  1  left  Dresden  for  the  Augu 
monastery  at  Ti-t-ehrn.  and"  ardrntl\  n.mmen,  .-.I  the  intended 
altar-piece;  but,  fearing  lest  tin  likeness  to  La  Mercia  might 
real.    I  <li«l  not  coj.\   from  the  painting  as  I  had  re- 
I  '••:•     :>.-••     mi. nth-     1    lain, urc. 1    nncra>ingly ;    and, 
•  from  t!  •  occupation  of  m\  time,  orti 

peaceful  and  trampiil  life  of  the  holy  men  with  whom  I  lived 
had  its  influence,  I  know  not.  )>ut  m\  mind  once  more  regained 
i!mne--and  ---rcm'ty.  and  I  frit  almost  happy  again. 
In  this  frame  of  mind  I  was,  when.  ..m-  morning,  onfi  of 
the  fathers,  entering  m\  apartmrnt.  informed  me  that  my  old 
friend  and  patron,  Count  Lowcnstein,  was  about  to  be  married. 
I  started,  and  hurriedly  asked  to  whom,  while  the  dee))  blush 
which  suffused  my  cheek  told  too  plainly  the  interest  I  took  in 
the  answer. 

•  I  know  not."  .«aid  the  monk;  "but  report  speaks  of  her 
as  eminently  beautiful." 

•  Would  you  recognise  t  i f  you  heard  it? "  I  aaked. 
•I  have  heard  it  but  once,  but  think  I  might  remember  it 

again/*  said  !:••. 

nit  is  La  Mercia,"  I  replied. 

"The  same  —  La  Mercia  was  the  name;  and  they  say  a 
more  splendid  wedding  Dresden  has  never  witnessed  than  this 
will  be." 

I  cannot  explain  why,  but  never  did  I  feel,  at  any  period 
of  m\  lite,  so  completely  overcome  as  when  I  likened  to  this 
report.  Never  before  had  I  confessed  to  myself  how  I  had  felt 
towards  La  Mercia,  nor  even  now  could  I  tell :  it  was  not  love ; 
I  had  never  seen  her  but  for  a  few  brief  seconds,  and  yet  in  my 
heart 'she  lived,  the  guiding-star  of  all  my  thoughts  and  aspi- 
rations; and  though  my  most  sanguine  dreams  never  anti<i- 
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pated  my  calling  her  mine,  yet  I  could  not  bear  the  thought 
that  she  was  to  belong  to  another.  I  resolved  at  once  to  set 
out  for  Dresden,  and,  if  possible,  see  her  once  before  the 
wedding  would  take  place.  I  thought  it  would  be  a  balm  to 
my  feelings  should  I  look  upon  her,  before  she  was  lost  to  me 
forever,  and  I  longed  ardently  to  trace,  with  what  calmness 
I  was  able ,  how  far  the  likeness  with  the  picture  was  real  or 
imaginary.  With  these  intentions  I  left  the  monastery  that 
evening,  and  returned  to  Dresden. 

When  I  reached  home  I  learned  that  the  Count  had  been 
married,  and  found  upon  my  table  a  most  pressing  invitation 
from  him  to  his  soiree  at  the  villa  that  evening.  At  first  I  re- 
solved not  to  accept  it.  The  full  measure  of  my  loneliness  had 
never  so  pressed  on  me  before;  for  although,  in  reality,  La 
Mercia  was  not,  nor  could  ever  have  been,  aught  to  me,  yet 
I  felt  as  if  my  fate  and  happiness  were,  by  some  inexplicable 
ties,  wound  up  with  hers ;  and  now  that  tie  was  to  be  broken. 
I  had  begun  to  believe  that  the  extraordinary  impression  she 
had  made  upon  my  mind  had  entirely  suggested  the  resem- 
blance with  the  picture,  which  some  chance  trait  of  likeness 
might  have  contributed  to,  and  I  longed  ardently  to  see  her; 
—  but  then,  to  see  her  the  bride  of  another!  These  con- 
flicting thoughts  agitated  me  during  the  entire  day,  and  I 
knew  not  what  to  decide  on. 

When  evening  came  I  embarked  upon  the  Elbe,  and,-  after 
a  half-hour's  'rowing,  reached  the  villa  of  the  Count.  Lights 
gleamed  from  every  window,  and  delicious  music  was  borne 
on  the  night  wind,  that  blew  gently  along  the  river.  Numerous 
servants ,  in  gorgeous  liveries ,  passed  and  repassed  along  the 
spacious  veranda,  which  ran  the  entire  length  of  the  building, 
carrying  fruit,  wine,  and  ices  to  those  who  preferred  the 
balmy  air  and  starry  sky  without,  to  the  heat  and  glitter  of  the 
crowded  salon  within. 

With  difficulty  I  made  my  way  through  the  dense  mass  that 
filled  the  antechamber,  and  at  length  reached  one  of  the 
reception-rooms ,  scarcely  less  crowded.  On  every  side  I  be- 
held some  of  the  highest  persons  of  the  city:  groups  of  officers 


in   -jilendid  uniform-.   amha--ador>  glittering  in   orders  and 
crosses,  distinguished  foreigners,  artists,  authors,  w«  • 
minjjl'  :•  in  thiek  profusion,  enjoying  the  in 

and  -jilendour  which  unbounded  wealth,  guided  and  din-eted 
l>\  the  most  cultivated  taste,  could  create.  Standing  in  innto 
admiration  of  a  beautiful  figure  of  1'syehe.  whirli  -eemed  fresh 
from  tli«-  chisel  of  Canova,  I  was  roused  by  a  %•>!<<•  addr 
me,  while  at  the  -aim-  moment  my  shoulder  was  gently  tapped. 
I  turned;  —  it  was  the  Count  hiiu-clf. 

•  Ah.   M-n^i.-urle  Huron."   >aid  he.   • •  '  Enfin  apret  vn  an!' 
as  Racine  has  it.   \\  I 
agreeability  these  ages  pa -•  >me,   I  ihalli 

MM  and  a|H,l,,Uri,.,:    t'«»Ho\v  me-  the  I'onnt «•-- 
has  heard  me  frequent  1\  speak  of  you,  and  lonps  to  n.ak 

ntance.      Tlii-  \\a\        after  nu-as  well  a-  \.,u  can.'* 
The  friendly  tone  of  the  Count,  as  well  as  its  being  almost 
the  first  time  of  m\  liein-j  addn^-rd  l.\  m\  new  title,   l>r 
a  de.-|.  lilii-h  to  m\  ofceek,    uhi.-h  f'Ttunately  wasunob.^er\.-d 
as  I  followctl  him  in  the  crowd.     He  passed  through  this  room 
to  one  still  larger,  filled  with  partie*  j.la\iii'_rat  -<-\  end  small 

tables,  and  tin-in  •  into  an  oval  >alon.  where  wait /.ing  W»8 
going  on.  With  ^reat  difficulty  we  got  through  this,  and 
arrivcdata  f  white  cloth,  fringed  at  the  l.ottom  with 

deep  and  massive  -ii\,-:-  la>  •• :  il.i-  he  drew  gently  aside,  and 
we  entered  the  boudoir.  Upon  a  small  ottoman,  over  which 
was  thrown  a  1,  p.-r-ian  shawl,  sat  the  Countess. 

"Isadora,1*  said  the  Count,  as  he  approached  —  "Isadora, 
'caritsima  mia .'  this  i-  my  friend.  C'arl  Stell 

She  lifted  li-T  head  from  the  jii(  ture  she  was  showing  to  a 
lady  he>ide  her.  and  a>  her  e\  e  heamcd  fully  upon  me  and  her 
lips  parted  to  adi Ire—  m-  .  I  tell  fainting  to  the  ground. 

"It  is! — itis!"  I  muttered,  as  the  la.-t  ray  of  conscious- 
ness  was  leaving  my  whirling  hruin. 

^^  !i  ••  red,  the  Count  was  standing  orcr  me  bathing 

:,  j.l.--.     I  looked  wildly  around.     I  saw  we  were  still 

in  the  boudoir,  although  all  but  one  or  two  had  departed; 

and  from  the  window,  now  opened,  there  came  a  cool  and 
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refreshing  breeze.  I  looked  anxiously  around  for  the  Coun- 
tess :  she  stood  at  a  table,  her  cheek  deadly  pale,  and  I  thought 
her  appearance  evinced  great  agitation.  I  heard  her,  in  a 
low  whisper,  ask, — 

"What  can  this  mean?  " 

I  immediately  recovered  myself  sufficiently  to  say,  that, 
overcome  by  the  heat  of  the  salon,  in  my  then  weak  state,  that 
I  felt  completely  overpowered.  But  I  saw  my  explanation 
seemed  incomplete,  and  that  some  words  must  have  fallen 
from  me  which  I  did  not  remember. 

The  Count,  at  the  same  instant,  putting  his  lips  to  my  ear, 
said ,  — 

"Carl,  this  must  be  explained  at  another  and  more  fitting 
moment." 

This  increased  my  agitation,  for  I  now  perceived  that  my 
merely  being  taken  suddenly  ill  could  never  have  given  rise  to 
such  a  feeling  as  all  around  seemed  to  labour  under.  Before, 
then,  I  could  at  all  determine  how  to  act,  the  Countess  ap- 
proached me,  and,  in  her  softest  and  kindest  manner,  asked 
if  I  were  better. 

In  a  moment  all  my  agitation  was  forgotten;  and,  indeed, 
every  one  of  the  party  seemed  to  participate ,  as  if  by  magic, 
in  the  balmy  iniluence  her  few  words  shed  around.  Conversa- 
tion soon  resumed  its  course.  For  some  time  the  Count's 
manner  was  constrained  and  uncertain,  but  that  soon  wore 
away,  as  the  joyous  tone  and  sparkling  gaiety  of  his  lovely 
bride  seemed  to  have  their  effect  upon  every  one  about  her; 
and  even  I  —  torn ,  as  I  was ,  by  feelings  I  could  neither  trace 
nor  divine  —  felt  under  the  mystic  spell  that  so  much  beauty 
and  grace  diffused  on  every  side.  With  a  wonderful  tact  she 
alluded  at  once  to  such  subjects  that  compelled  me,  as  an  ar- 
tist, to  speak  warmly;  and,  seemingly,  catching  the  enthu- 
siasm from  me  that  she  herself  had  created,  she  spoke  of 
Venice  —  its  thousand  recollections  —  its  treasures  of  art  — 
its  rich  historical  associations  —  its  ancient  glory;  and  then, 
taking  up  her  guitar,  played  with  such  tenderness  and  feeling 


one  of  tin-  well-known  gondolier  canzonette,  as  made  tli 
tears  stand  in  my  .-yea. 

The  vietorx  was  eomp'u-tr:  I  forgot  the  past  —  I  knew  no 
longer  whi-r--  I  was.  A  bright  Kly-ium  of  ldi<>  had  OJU-IK  d 
before  me;  and  even  now,  after  years  of  such  misery  as  few 
have  known,  I  could  -ay  that  «me  hour  <>f  such  intoxicating 
happiness  would  be,  almost,  cheaply  bought  by  even  such 
affliction. 

I  -tailed  from  my  trance  of  pleasure  observing  that  the 
guests  were  taking  leave.  I  at  MM  nose,  and,  as  she  ex- 
.  li'T  hand  to  m<  ,  I  f.  It  th«-  Mo..d  ru-h  t..  my  face  and 
forehead.  I  barely  dan-d  to  tout  h  it  with  my  lips,  and  i 
I  hurried  from  the  villa,  and.  .-printing  into  my  boat,  was 
soon  landed  at  th<  I  .ridge  of  Dresden. 

From  that  time  my  visits  at  the  villa  were  frequent;  seldom 
a  week  elapsed  without  my  receiving  one  or  two  invitations 
from  the  Count;  and,  at  last,  to  such  an  extent  did  my  intimai  y 
proceed,  and  so  superior  in  attraction  was  the  society  there, 
that  for  it  I  deserted  all  other,  and  only  felt  happy  when  with 
my  kind  patrons.  During  this,  by  far  the  most  delightful  pe- 
riod of  my  life,  I  was  not  entirely  free  from  unhapj 
Sometime-  the  likeness  of  the  Countess  to  the  picture  would 
appear  to  me  so  striking  as  not  to  be  mistaken:  one  chi 
ticularly,  when  some  sudden  intelligence  was  brought  to  her 
that  caused  momentary  alarm  for  the  Count's  safet  \  .  h.  r  pal- 
cheek  and  quivering  lip  brought  the  portrait  so  perfectly  be- 
fore me ,  that  I  was  unable  to  speak  or  offer  her  advice  when 
she  asked  my  opinion;  and  then,  vague  and  horrid  doubts, 
and  a  dread  of  some  unknown  and  unforeseen  calamity,  would 
flash  upon  my  mind;  and  those  who  have  experienced  how 
deeply  they  can  be  impressed  by  a  presentiment  of  evil,  can 
tell  how  little  it  is  in  their  power  to  rally  tln-ir  spirits  against 
terrors  which  take  every  or  any  shape.  And  while  I  reasoned 
with  myself  against  what  might  be  mere  groundless  fear  ! 
oould  look  upon  the  picture  an < I  rail  t<>  mind  the  death- 
bed sorrow  of  the  old  artist,  without  feeling  that  some  dread- 
ful fate  was  connected  with  its  history,  in  which,  as  its  mere 
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possessor,  I  might  be  involved.  Sometimes  to  such  a  degree 
did  this  anxiety  prevail  upon  me,  that  I  had  fully  determined 
to  show  it  to  the  Countess ,  and  either  endeavour  to  trace  its 
history  from  her,  or  at  once  rid  myself  of  all  apprehension 
concerning  it,  if  she  disclaimed  all  knowledge  of  it;  but  then, 
if  she  really  were  connected  with  its  story  —  if,  as  it  was  pos- 
sible ,  a  mother's  fate  (for  the  resemblance  could  warrant  such 
a  relationship)  were  wound  up  with  the  story, — what  right  had 
I,  or  how  could  I  answer  to  myself,  for  the  mere  satisfaction 
of  my  own  doubts,  to  renew  the  sorrows ,  and,  perhaps,  even 
be  the  means  of  publishing  to  the  world  the  sad  detail  of  for- 
gotten crime  or  misfortune?  Perhaps,  however,  the  picture 
was  not,  as  I  supposed,  an  antique :  it  might  be  an  admirable 
copy.  But  this  idea  was  relinquished  at  once:  the  more  I 
examined,  the  more  fully  did  it  corroborate  my  opinion  of  its 
being  the  work  of  a  master.  Such  thoughts  as  these  —  and 
they  grew  upon  me  daily  more  and  more  —  embittered  the 
happiest  moments  of  my  intercourse  with  my  friends ;  and 
often,  when  the  merry  laugh  and  the  joyous  glee  which  per- 
vaded our  parties  at  the  villa  were  at  the  highest,  I  thought  of 
that  picture,  and  my  heart  sank  at  the  recollection,  and  I 
would  hasten  to  my  home  to  conceal  from  every  eye  the  terror 
and  anguish  these  thoughts  ever  inspired  me  with. 

One  evening  when  dressing  for  the  Count's  villa  I  received 
a  billet ,  written  in  pencil  and  evidently  in  haste;  it  came  from 
himself,  and  informed  me  that  the  Countess ,  who  had  that 
morning  made  a  short  excursion  upon  the  river,  had  returned 
home  so  ill  that  the  entertainment  was  deferred.  I  was ,  how- 
ever, requested  to  call  the  following  morning,  to  take  some 
sketches  of  Pirna  from  the  villa ,  which  I  had  long  since  pro- 
mised to  make  for  them.  So  completely  had  I  withdrawn  my- 
self from  all  other  society  during  my  great  intimacy  with 
Count  Lowenstein ,  that  I  now  felt  the  billet  I  received  left  me 
unable  to  say  where  or  how  I  should  pass  my  evening. 

In  this  uncertainty  I  wandered  forth ,  and  without  thinking 
whither  my  steps  led  me ,  it  was  only  on  hearing  the  boatman 
ask  if  I  were  ready,  that  I  perceived  I  had  strolled  to  the  steps 
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beside  tin-  i  ln-iv  I  usually  lock  in;,  depart  are  lor  the 

villa.  Lost  in  i  I  led  captive  l»y  lial.it .  I  had  walked 

to  thi-<  spot  unconsciously  to  m 

I  was  aln.ut  i  ih<  l>oatiiM-n  for  the  ni-rl,j .  when  a 

whim  >«!/<•!  me  to  drop  on  board  and  visit  those  small  and 
tnd- that  He  about  a  league  up  thr  river.  Itwasa 
calm  and  beautiful  night:  and  in  the  wild  and  untrodden  soli- 
tude of  these  ronmntic  island-*  I  remained  till  near  midnight. 

As  we  passed  the  ground*  <>f  the  Count,  1  ordered  the 
!  me  at  a  spot  remote  from  th.  IK  IM.  win-no* 
!  i  <>n  foot,  wishing  to  i  .••  imjuiry  1'nr  the 

Counters  before  I  returr,. -d  I:-  i  \  an-ordin^ly  put  IIH« 

on  shore  at  a  small  flight  of  steps  whi«  \\  d  to  the 

water's  edge,  from  a  terraced  path  tha  >n.siderable 

distance  through  the  park,  and  was  concealed  in  its  i-ntiiv 
length  by  tall  hedges  of  beech,  completely  overgrown  with 
flowering  creeping  shrubs,  and  to  impenetrable,  that,  even 
in  noon-day,  it  was  impos.-ihlo  for  those  without,  to  set-  pi-r- 
sons  walking  within ,  while  the  closely-shaven  sod  effectually 
prevented  footsteps  being  heard.  The  moon  was  up,  and 
nearly  at  the  full,  and  all  bcn«  ath  im-  in  the  riehly-ornaiiu'nted 
flower-garden  was  bathed  in  a  sea  of  mellow  light.  The 
marble  statues  that  adorned  the  walks  threw  their  lengthened 
shadows  at  their  bases,  while  their  own  whiteness  seemed 
purer  and  fairer  then  ever.  Tin-  villa  itself,  half  obscured  by 
trees,  seemed,  in  its  tranquil  beauty,  the  very  emblem  of 
peace;  and  as  the  pillars  of  the  portico  threw  a  deeper  sha- 
dow, gave  a  broadness  to  the  effect  whirh  itmek  me  as 
wonderfully  beautiful.  I  gazed  around  me  with  momentarily 
increasing  admiration.  The  gentle  murmuring  of  the  leaves 
agitated  by  the  breeze,  and  the  plash  of  tin-  ri\rr,  made  the 
silence  around  me  even  more  striking.  I  stood  lost  in  tin  •  n- 
joyment  of  the  ddieious  repose  of  the  whole  scene,  when  a 
noise  upon  the  gravel  walk  attracted  my  attention ;  I 
d,  and  now  distinctly  heard  footsteps  approaching,  and 
aKo  the  voices  of  persons  whispering  in  alow  and  much-sup- 
pressed tone.  They  came  nearer,  and  were  now  only  concealed 
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from  my  view  by  the  tall  hedge,  beneath  which  they  walked; 
and  soon  the  shadow  of  two  figures  were  cast  along  the  broad 
walk  in  the  bright  moonlight.  For  a  moment  they  stopped 
speaking,  and  then  I  heard  a  laugh ,  in  a  low  and  under  tone  — 
but  such  a  laugh!  My  very  blood  ran  chilled  back  upon  my 
heart  as  I  heard  it.  Oh ,  if  the  fiend  himself  had  given  that 
dreadful  and  heart-appalling  laugh,  it  could  not  be  more 
awful!  It  scarcely  died  away  in  the  faint  echo ,  ere  I  heard  the 
sobs,  deep  and  low,  of  another  and  far  different  voice.  At 
this  instant  the  figures  emerged  from  the  darkness  and  stood 
in  the  bright  moonlight.  They  stood  beside  an  old  and  broken 
pillar,  which  had  once  supported  a  sun-dial,  and  around 
whose  shaft  the  clustering  ivy  had  wound  itself.  They  were 
entirely  concealed  by  large  cloaks  which  enveloped  their  en- 
tire figures ,  but  still  I  could  perceive  that  one  was  much  larger 
and  more  robust  than  the  other.  This  latter  taking  a  small 
lamp ,  which  was  concealed  beneath  the  folds  of  his  cloak, 
placed  it  upon  the  pillar,  while  at  the  same  instant  the  other 
figure,  throwing  off  the  cloak,  knelt  at  his  feet.  Oh,  that 
reason  had  left  me ,  or  that  life  itself  had  parted  from  me ,  ere 
I  should  look  upon  that  scene !  She  —  she  who  knelt  and  held 
her  suppliant  hands  was  La  Mercia ;  and  he  who,  now  divested 
of  his  mantle ,  stood  over  her,  was  the  dark  and  awful-looking 
man  of  the  picture !  There  they  stood.  The  dresses  of  both 
were  copied  to  the  life ;  their  looks  —  oh,  Heaven !  their  very 
looks  were  pictured  as  they  stood.  She  spoke:  and  as  she  did 
so,  her  arms  fell  powerless  before  her;  he  scowled  the  same 
horrid  scowl  of  hate  and  scorn.  My  brain  was  turning ;  I  tried 
to  scream  out,  my  voice  failed  me  — I  was  mute  and  power- 
less;' my  knees  rocked  and  smote  each  other;1,  convulsive 
tremor  shook  me  to  the  centre,  and  with  a  groan  of  agony 
I  sank  fainting  to  the  earth. 

The  day  was  breaking  ere  I  came  to  myself;  I  arose ,  all 
was  quiet  around  me.  I  walked  to  the  boat  —  the  boatmen 
were  sleeping;  I  awoke  them,  and  we  returned  to  Dresden. 
I  threw  myself  upon  my  bed  —  my  brain  seemed  stupified  and 
exhausted  —  I  fell  into  a  profound  sleep ,  and  woke  not  till 
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Inte  tl.  a  note 

>tc  de- 

;    and    di~' 

'•ndantshad  never  left  tli 
am,  in\  dreadful  \i.-ii»n  of  the  past  night? 
ami   ha  1    m\    mind,   >nrr«»ving  for  the  affliction  • 
friend,   conjured  up  th«-  awful  v,-«l  to  ha\ 

nested?     Ji  :  it  !••.•  oil.  i        'I     -reived 

t.'l'in.  ,r  was  confined  to  li 

dangeri>ii»|\  ill;  an.l  wntrlu-il  with  all  tl. 

could  confer.     I  « 

<lit\  n  :•  mi  had 

brought  theae  image-  .  inin<l.      ••An."    I<ric«l,  "my 

11.     how  !:  !      \\'h\    (li 

•In-  picture,  and 
thus  guard  you  again >t  the  machination.-  hy  wlik-h  th«-  I'M  n<l 

:         i!i«-n.    what  had  1  i 
how  emhody  the  vagu«-  and  -haduwy  d«uii>ts  that  took,  even 

»wn  mind,    no  palp:* 

That  entire  day  was  passed  in  alurnatr  resolution  and 

)  the  villa,  and 

disc-lo.-  .  .    and  llic-n 

thinking  how  lit  dence, 

and  h<  <ilitrudfupon  his  break- 

ing an  d  In-art  I!K-  horrid  dn-ad  that  haunted  mine. 

Towar  (mv«d,   !  v.  ith  hahtc. 

i  note,  but  iucr«-I\   luidr  m«-  ha-t.-n  to  tin-  villa, 

as  the-  i  :  to  see  me  with  all  possible  dc<pateh.     I 

mounted  the  servant's  horse,  and  in  a  few  mini  '..•«!  the 

place.    Ser  running  hitlu-r  and  thiil 

I  asked,  ea-  J  low  was  the  <  'i     No  one  could  tell, 

but  all  seem*  d  to  imply  i  was  no  hope  of  recovery. 

I  entered  the  large  and  spacious  hall,  ami  threw  myself  upon  a 
sofa;  and  as  I  looked  around  u;  lendid hangings ,  th<: 

and  marbled  pillars,  and  thought  upon  that 
MI.  li  -jilendour  surrounded,  my  heart  sickened.     A 

ll-race  Templtton.  10 
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shadow  fell  upon  the  brightly  polished  floor.  I  looked  up  — 
a  figure  stood  at  the  window  of  the  hall,  and  stared  me  steadily 
in  the  face.  The  eyes  glared  wildly,  and  the  dark,  malignant 
features  were  lit  up  with  a  scornful  scowl  of  more  than  human 
hate  and  triumph.  It  was  the  incarnation  of  the  Evil  One 
exulting  over  a  fallen  and  lost  spirit.  A  loud  shriek  rent  the 
air  behind  me.  I  dared  not  turn  my  eyes  from  the  horrid  sight 
before  me.  "Oh,  Heavens!  it  is  true!  —  he  is,  he  is  the 
Tutore!"  I  cried,  as  the  features,  convulsed  for  an  instant 
with  fiendish  triumph,  resumed  their  cold  and  even  more 
appalling  aspect.  A  threatening  gesture  from  his  hand  arrested 
me,  as  I  was  about  to  call  aloud.  My  voice  came  not,  though 
my  lips  moved.  I  could  not  rise  from  the  seat  —  a  dreadful 
scream  rang  through  the  building  —  another,  and  another 
followed  —  the  figure  was  gone.  At  the  same  moment  the 
Count  rushed  forward  —  his  dress  disordered,  his  hair  falling 
loosely  upon  his  shoulders  —  madness,  wild  insanity,  in  his 
look.  He  turned  and  saw  me ;  and  bursting  into  a  torrent  of 
hysterical  laughter,  cried  out, — 

"Ha,  ha,i  Carl!  —  welcome  to  our  abode  of  pleasure;  here, 
all  is  gaiety  and  happiness.  What  sorrow  ever  crosses  this 
threshold?"  and  then,  with  a  sudden  revulsion,  he  stared  me 
fixedly,  and  said  in  a  low  sepulchral  voice,  "She  is  dead  — 
dead!  But  the  time  is  passing — a  few  minutes  more,  and 
'twill  be  too  late.  This,  Carl,  will  explain  all.  Take  this, 
and  this  —  these  papers  must  be  your  care  —  promise  me  to 
observe  them  to  the  letter;  they  were  her  —  her  last  wishes, 
andryou  knew  her.  Oh,  is  this  a  dream?  it  is  too,  too  hor- 
rible to  be  real.  Ah!"  said  he,  after  a  moment's  pause;  "I 
am  ready!"  and  springing  from  me  wildly,  rushed  through 
the  door  towards  the  inner  apartments. 

I  started  up  and  followed  him  —  I  knew  not  which  way  he 
took  in  the  corridor;  and  as  I  stood  uncertain,  a  loud  report 
of  fire-arms  crashed  on  my  ear.  I  flew  to  the  sick  chamber  — 
servants  stood  gasping  and  trembling  without.  I  tore  open 
the  door;  there,  lay  the  Count  upon  the  floor,  his  head  rent 
asunder  by  the  bullets  from  the  pistol  his  hand  still  grasped. 


He  h.'i  •    arrd  t<>  r«-a»-h  tin-  linl.  ami  tVll  half  upon  a 

<  hair.     In  th«-  l"-d  la\  tin-  -till  warm  corpse  of  the  Countess, 

"il  H<  in  lift-.  I  looked  from  «>nr  (n  tin-  «.th«T:  my  seared 
and  >t(>ny  heart,  turned  to  apathy  by  the*horrors  I  had  wit- 

1 ,  gave  no  relief  to  its  feeling  in  tears ,  and  I  spoke  not 

he  room. 

For  two  days  I  spoke  not  to  any  one.  A  dreamy  uncon- 
-•riou -ness  seemed  to  wrap  my  faculties,  and  I  felt  not  tin  time 
passing.  On  tin-  thinl  day  I  rallied  sufficiently  to  open  tlm 
paper-  d  to  me.  One  contained  an 

•nate  farewell  to  myself ,  from  the  Count .  \\ith  a  <l\in^ 
bequest;  the  other,  was  in  a  lady's  hand  —  it  bore  the  Coun- 
tess's signature;  and  lu-rr  I  discovered  with  surprise  and 
horror,  that  to  th-  p«'t  "nuance  of  the  rash  act,  by  whi<  h  tli«- 
C 'mint  had  terminated  his  existence,  he  was  bound  by  a 

i  oath.     I  read,  and  re-read,  to  assure  myself  of  the 

It  was  true !  Such  was  the  terrible  promise  she  extorted 
from  the  wretched  lover,  under  the  delusive  hope  of  their 

>g  in  another  and  happit T   lit--.     Then  followed  the 

<>ns  for  the  funeral,  which  were  minute  to  a  degree. 
•dies  of  both,  when  coftined,  were  to  be  placed  in  a 
small  temple  in  the  garden,  m-ar  tin  river;  the  key  of  which 
was  to  be  sent  to  a  Domini* -an  monk,  who  lived  in  an  obscure 
part  of  tli«-  <  it\ .  Hy  him  w«-rr  the  coffins  to  be  closed,  which 
it  was  it  d  should  be  done  by  him ,  alone  and  un- 

accompanied, the  night  before  the  burial. 

All  was  done  as  the  wish  of  the  deceased  enjoined,  and  the 
key  despatched  by  a  trusty  servant  of  my  own  to  the  friar,  who 
appeared  to  be  in  expectation  of  it,  and  knew  its  import. 

•  in  the  lonely  and  desolate  room,  which  had  formerly 

:aino,  in  the  villa  of  the  Count;  that  long  and  dreary 
night  the  wind  poured  its  mournful  wailing  through  the  pine- 
trees  in  dirgefol  memory  of  him  who  was  no  more.  From  the 
window  of  the  temple  a  bright  light  gleamed  till  near  morning, 
whrn  it  gradually  faded  away.  Thither  I  repaired  at  day- 
break ,  w  i  1 1 1 1 1  ii  •  household.  All  was  still  —  the  door  lay  open 
the  coffins  were  closed  and  screwed  down.  The  friar  was 
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gone;  we  afterwards  found  that  he  had  not  returned  to  his 
lodgings  in  the  city,  nor  was  he  ever  after  seen  in  Dresden. 
The  bodies  were  committed  to  the  earth,  and  I  returned  to 
my  home  alone  in  the  world. 

It  was  several  years  after  this  —  the  awful  death  of  my 
earliest,  best  friend  —  that  I  arrived  in  Paris  to  exhibit,  in  the 
gallery  of  the  Luxembourg,  an  historical  picture,  upon  which 
I  had  laboured  for  years.  I  must  be  brief —  my  picture  was 
exhibited,  and  my  most  sanguine  expectations  surpassed  by 
its  success;  and  in  a  few  short  days  the  whole  scene  of  my 
early  triumph  was  re-enacted.  Praise  and  flattery  poured  in 
upon  me ;  and  as  in  Dresden  before ,  so  now  in  Paris ,  I  be- 
came the  fashion  and  the  rage.  But  how  changed  was  I! 
No  longer  exulting  in  my  success ,  and  buoyant  with  hopes ,  I 
received  all  the  adulation  I  met  with,  with  cold  indifference 
and  apathy. 

Among  the  many  attentions  which  my  popularity  had  con- 
ferred upon  me,  was  an  invitation  to  the  Hotel  de  Ilohan. 
The  Duke,  a  most  distinguished  connoisseur  in  painting, 
having  seen  and  applauded  my  picture,  waited  on  'me.  Thus 
bound  in  duty,  I  went;  and  fatigued  by  the  round  of  soulless 
gaiety,  in  what  I  could  no  longer  feel  happy,  or  even  forget- 
ful, I  was  retiring  early,  when  the  Duke  met  me  and  said,  — 

"  Ah ,  Monsieur,  I  have  been  looking  for  you.  The  Com- 
tesse  de  Julliart  has  desired  me  to  present  you  to  her;  and 
when  I  tell  you  that  she  is  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  Paris, 
I  need  not  say  how  much  you  must  prize  the  honour  among  all 
the  distinctions  your  talents  have  earned.  Come  this  way." 

I  followed  mechanically  —  my  heart  took  no  interest  in  the 
scene  —  and  I  only  longed  to  be  once  more  alone  and  unob- 
served. As  I  walked  after  the  Duke,  he  gave  me  a  short 
account  of  the  beautiful  Countess,  whom  he  mentioned  as  the 
last  descendant  of  an  old  and  honoured  family,  supposed  to 
have  been  long  since  extinct,  when  she,  a  few  months  before, 
appeared  in  Paris,  and  laid  claim  to  the  title.  As  she  pos- 
sessed unbounded  wealth ,  and  had  no  great  favours  to  ask 
any  where,  the  Court  were  charmed  with  her  beauty,  and 
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n-adil  i    IUT    elaims,    which   some  were  ill-natured 

b  toeaj  v.  !v  a-Mimed  without  foun- 

ii. 

••k  little  b  .     My  thoughts  were  0ur 

away,  a*  th  ttt  for  mam   \  ear*  .   from  every  thing  of 

and  %t  wa-  onl\  a-  I  heard  the  Duke  announce  my 
name,  among  a  group  who  stood  near  a  sofa,  that  I  r- 
bered  why  I  wa*  th 

>at  with  h  o  us,  but  rose  iniinc*  i 

on  hearing  m\   namr.     I  l.owr.l  drrply  as  she  stood  up;  and 
recovi-i  !f  from  in;  -"k«'«l  up.      Oh,mer- 

.  hat  h«>rror  I  looked!  —  It  was  n< 
v.  •!.  oin-  l..ud  «T\  «.f  -"{'  isshel  *tiB8he!M 
1  fell  fainting  to  the  floor. 

:  \\ild  raving  nnd  delirium  followed.  I  led  Paris 
—  I  rftiinifd  to  Dresden.  There,  all  remind.  .1  nn-  of  the 
pa«t.  I  il'-'l  from  m\  ln»ine:  and  MOW.  alter  years  of  wander- 
ing in  solitar)-  an«l  ili>tant  laud-.  I  feel  de.  j.  iu  my  heart  the 
heavy  curse  that  has  followed  upon  my  broken  oath,  and 
winch  has  made  me  an  out«  a.»t  and  a  l.rokeu-h-  arted  wanderer 
iu  the  world  for  • 


Tin:  PASS  <>r  Tin:  .\i;i.r,i  i 

!ii  i  \  ..ud  while  now  on  its  very 

!i  to  keep  >ome  record  of  two  ver\  dif- 

but  yet  very  <  hara- t>  ri-ti.  -actions,  of  which  this  place 
was  the  scene.  As  you  begin  the  ascent  of  th<  Ai  ll>erg  from 
the  westward  the  road  makes  two  very  abrupt  zigzags,  l*.-!,,^ 
carried  along  the  edge  of  a  deep  pre<  -ipi.  •  .  On  looking  down 

he  low  battlements  that  guard  the  side  of  the  way,  you 
discover,  immediately  un  the  -pin  and  roofs  of  a 

small  village  several  hundred  feet  below.  The  churchyard, 
the  little  gardens,  the  narrow  streets,  and  the  open  "Platz," 

stands  a  fountain ,  are  trapped  out  distinctly.     This 
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is  the  village  of  Steuben.  A  strange  spot  you  would  deem  it 
for  any  to  have  chosen  as  a  dwelling-place,  hemmed  in 
between  lofty  mountains ,  on  whose  bleak  sides  the  snow  is 
seen  in  the  very  midsummer;  surrounded  by  wild  crags  and 
yawning  clefts,  without  even  pasturage  for  any  thing  save  a 
goat:  but  your  surprise  will  increase  on  learning  that  twice 
within  the  last  century  has  this  village  been  swept  away  by 
falling  avalanches.  The  first  time,  the  snow  meeting  in  its 
descent  from  the  mountains  on  either  side  actually  formed  a 
bridge  over  a  portion  of  the  village;  and  the  houses  thus  saved 
were  long  regarded  as  under  the  special  favour  of  the  Virgin, 
with  whose  image  they  were  most  bounteously  decorated. 
The  next  calamity,  however,  destroyed  the  prestige,  for 
they  were  mingled  in  the  common  destruction. 

It  would  be  difficult  for  "  Gentlemen  of  England ,  who  live 
at  home  in  ease,"  to  fancy  any  reason  for  this  unaccountable 
selection  of  a  residence  which  adds  the  highest  amount  of  peril 
to  all  the  woes  of  poverty.  But  every  traveller  has  seen  many 
such  instances.  In  every  mountain  land  they  are  to  be  met 
with,  and  in  each  of  the  Alpine  passes  little  groups  of  houses 
—  they  can  scarcely  be  called  villages  —  can  be  detected  in 
spots  where  access  is  most  difficult,  where  no  feature  around 
indicates  any  means  of  supporting  life,  and  where  the  pre- 
cautions— simple  and  ineffectual  enough — against  avalanches, 
show  that  danger  to  be  among  their  calculations.  How  explain 
this?  By  what  associations  have  these  dreary  spots  become 
hallowed  into  homes?  Possibly  the  isolated  lives  of  these 
little  families  of  men  give  them  the  same  distaste  to  mixingwith 
their  brethren  of  the  great  world ,  that  is  felt  by  a  solitary  re- 
cluse to  entering  into  society.  Mayhap,  too,  the  sense  of 
peril  itself  has  its  share  in  the  attraction.  There  is  no  saying 
how  far  this  feeling  may  go,  so  strange  and  wayward  are  the 
caprices  of  human  nature. 

If  you  enter  any  of  these  villages,  the  narratives  of  snow 
storms,  of  falling  precipices,  and  "Lavines,"  as  avalanches 
are  called ,  meet  you  at  every  step.  They  are  the  great  topics 
of  these  communities,  as  the  movements  of  Politics  or  the 
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vacillations  of  the  Bourse  are  elsewhere.  Scarcely  one  who 
tasrearhi'd  th«-  iui«l«lli-  t.-nn  of  litV  has  not  been,  at  least  once, 
in  the  mo-t  iiiiiniix  -nt  pi-ril:  and  these  things  are  talked  of  as 
the  common  ;i»vid«-nt*  .if  existence,  the  natural  risks  of 
huinanitx  !  V«  -ry  strange  does  it  sound  to  us  who  discuss  so 
eagerly  tin-  p»  -rils  of  a  wooden  pavement  in  our  thorough 

It  is  curious,  too,  to  hear,  as  one  may,  most  authentically, 
the  length  of  tim<  life  ran  !><•  pi-'--rrvd  hrm-ath  the  snow. 
Indi\  idual-  •!  buried  so  long  as  three  entire  days,  and 

yet  taken  out  ali\<-.  Th«-  . -old.  of  which  it  would  he  supposed 
they  had  su  <  1 1  <  1 1 1  \  .  seems  scarcely  very  great ;  and 

the  porous  nature  of  the  snow,  and  posfihlv  tin-  chinks  and 
M  1-  ft  (H-twt'on  falling  masses,  have  usually  left  air 
sufficient  for  respiration.  That  individuals  in  such  circum- 
stances of  peril  are  not,  always  at  least,  devoid  of  their 
exercise  of  the  faculties,  1  remember  one  instance  whi«  h  N 
MitVirii-ntK  roiiviiinng.  It  was  in  the  Via  Mala,  about  five 
miles  from  the  village  of  .^plu^«-n,  nh.  r»>.  in  the  year  1829, 
the  little  cahriol.-t  that  roim-\rd  tli«-  mail  was  swept  away  by 
an  avalanche.  The  calamity  was  not  known  for  full  seven  or 
.  iL'ht  I  . r- afterwards,  when  some  travellers  from  A 

tig  ihe  spot,  found  the  road  blocked  up  by  snow,  and 
ved  a  portion  of  the  wooden  rail  of  the  road,  and  a 
fragment  of  a  horse-harness  adhering  to  it,  half-way  down  the 
ire.      The  guides  of  the  party,  well  accustomed  to 
reason  from  such  sad  premises,  at  once  saw  what  had  hap- 
.     Conceiving,  however,  that  tin*  drivor  had  lu-on  car- 
>wn  over  the  cliff,  and  consequently  to  certain 
tli. -\  dir- ••  ••  -I  their  sole  care  to  clearing  a  passage  for  1 1 
Tellers.     In  so  doing,    they  proceeded  with  long  poles  to 
sound  the  snow, and  ascertain  to  what  depth  it  lay  unhar<l<  n    I. 
Jt  was  in  one  of  these  "explorations/'  and  when  the  pole  had 
sunk  above  ten  feet  deep  into  a  mass  of  soft  unfrozen  snow, 
that  the  man  who  held  it  found  him-  If  unable  to  withdraw  the 
staff,  and  called  his  comrades  to  aid  him. 

v  soon  perceived,  however,  that  the  resistance  gra- 
dually yielded,  and  from  the  instinct  peculiar  to  the  "hand" 
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—  another  illustration"  for  Sir  Charles  Bell  —  they  recognised 
that  it  must  be  the  grip  of  human  fingers  which  held  the  other 
end  of  the  pole.     They  immediately  began  to  excavate  on  the 
spot,  and  in  half  an  hour  liberated  the  poor  postilion  of  the 
mail  car,  who,  although  hearing  the  shouts  and  cries  of  the 
party  for  nearly  an  hour  over  his  head ,  could  not  succeed  in 
making  his  own  voice  heard,  and  but  for  the  fortunate  acci- 
dent of  the  pole  must  have  perished. 

Many  curious  escapes  were  told  to  me,  but  this  appeared 
most  singular  of  all;  and  now  I  come  back  to  Steuben,  or 
rather  to  the  wild  mountain  above  it,  over  which,  by  a  suc- 
cession of  windings,  the  road  leads  which  joins  the  Vorarlberg 
to  the  Tyrol.  About  one  third  of  the  ascent  accomplished, 
you  come  upon  an  abrupt  turning  of  the  way,  in  rounding 
which  a  wide  carriage  can  scarcely  escape  grating  on  the  rock 
on  one  side,  while  from  the  window  on  the  opposite,  the 
traveller  looks  down  upon  a  gorge  actually  yawning  at  his  feet; 
the  low  barrier  of  wall,  which  does  not  rise  above  the  nave  of 
the  wheel,  is  a  very  frail  and  insignificant  protection  on  such  a 
spot ,  but  when  hid  from  view ,  as  it  is  to  those  seated  in  a  car- 
riage, the  effect  of  the  gulf  is  really  enough  to  shake  common 
nerves.  A  little  inscription  upon  a  stone  in  this  wall  records 
the  name  of  the  engineer  —  Donegani,  if  I  remember  aright 

—  who,  deeming  this  spot  the  triumph  of  his  .skill,  has  se- 
lected  it  whereon  to  inscribe  his   achievement.     There  is 
another  meaning  connected  with  the  place,  but  unrecorded ; 
It  could  not,  indeed,  have  been  transmitted  like  that  of  the 
Engineer ,  for  when  the  event  of  which  it  treats  occurred, 
there  was  neither  wall  nor  railing,  and  the  road  passed  some 
twelve  feet  higher  up ,  over  a  ledge  of  rock ,  and  actually 
seemed  to  jut  out  above  the  precipice.     There  is,  indeed,  a 
memorial  of  the  transaction  to  which  I  allude ,  but  it  stands 
about  twelve  hundred  feet  down  in  the  gorge  below,  —  a  small 
wooden  cross  of  rudest  workmanship ,  with  the  equally  rudely 
inscribed  words,  "Der  Vorspann's  Grab." 

Now  for  the  story,  which  happily  is  short. 

It  was  late  on  a  severe  evening  of  winter,  as  a  caleche  drawn 
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1>\   two  horses  «i;  tin-  <l"(»r  ut'the  post-house  :i 

fog   tln-11.     a-    ii. .\v.     Sk  WAt   tin-   la-t    po-t-Mation 

in-j  t!i«-  MMH  of  lli'-  ArlheiMr.    Tin-  travellers 

two  in  number,   won-  military  cloak-  and  lora-in-  rap- :    hut 

what  i;  rank,   or  to  what  arm  ot'the  >erviee  the\  l»e- 

!.  n«.t  even  the  pr\iii£  observations  of  the  ho<t   could 

fatlioin.     Their  orders  WIT.-  for  iV.-h  horses  immediately  to 

cross  the  mountain,  and  although  tin-  snow-drift  was  tailing 

fast,  and  th«-  ni-ht  dark  a<  |.it--h.   tln-\   ]..Tciii|.t<»r;ly  ii 

The  |.<»t  regulations  oi' those  days  we. 
:id  ar!»itrar\  :   I  Ki^-ter  ma\  seem  new- 

wan  nothing  t«.  tin-  aut..erat    that    «.nee    ruled   th-- 

\Mi  Te«l  that  his  hors.^  had  done  en-'ii-h — that 

it  WES  a  §ai  that   the   weather  wa<  t..<.    had   or  his 

ji')-tilions  too  Wrar\  .   tin-  ease  was  hopeless,  and  the  traveller 
was  €<•;  •:!  appeal.   t»  t  In-  eonsolatioriK  of  his  Own 

philosophy. 

hanced  that  on  this  occasion  the  whole  dispo 
ea\alry  ol'  the  l'..?t  eon>i>ted  of  two  liliiul  mures ,   which  wen* 
ln.tli  too  old  and  weak  to  tempt  the  cravings  of  the  Commi-- 
>ary.  who  a  few  days  before  had  -<-i/.-d  on  all  the  drau^ht- 
c-attle  to  convey  stores  to  Feldkireh  ,  at  that  time  • 

nd.-r  Massena. 

The  officers,  however,  wer-  in  their  demand:  it 

was  of  the  last  importance  that  they  -hnuhl  r<  a»  h  Itispruek  l.y 

the  following  evening.      At    la-t.     hall'    l»y    m«na(e.     half  by 

•\  .  it  was  arranged  that  the  two  old  mares  should  bo 

•  d  to  the  <  arria^e,    the  ho-t  remon-t  rat  in-  all  the  while 

on  th«-  inability  of  the  expedient,  and  averring  that .   without 

a  Vorspann,  a  relay  of  horses . 

the  mountain,    tin-  att.  nipt  would  I..-  t'rni'l-  --. 

li<  .  "if  you  doubt  me,  ask  the  boy  who  is  -'  >nd*r. 

and  has  been  driving  the  YonpM  er  tin-  Arlberjr." 

The  tra\.-!l.i-  tuni'-d  and  behi'Id  on  a  1.  'raw.   in  tin; 

"i  the  kitchen,  a  poor  little  boy,  whose  ragged  unitonn 
of  postilion  had  evidently    reached    him   at  third   or  fourth 
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hand,  so  large  and  loosely  did  it  hang  around  his  slender 
figure.  He  was  sleeping  soundly,  as  well  he  might,  for  he 
had  twice  crossed  the  mountain  to  St.  Christoph  on  that  same 
day. 

"And  this  book,"  said  one  of  the  travellers,  taking  a  very 
tattered  and  well-thumbed  volume  which  had  dropped  from 
the  sleeper's  fingers,  "has  this  poor  little  fellow  time  to 
read?" 

"He  contrives  to  do  it  somehow,"  said  the  host,  laughing; 
"nay,  more,  as  you  may  see  there,  he  has  begun  to  teach 
himself  French.  Since  he  heard  that  the  French  army  was 
about  to  invade  us ,  he  has  never  ceased  his  studies,  sitting  up 
half  the  night  working  at  that  old  grammar  there,  for  which 
he  gave  all  his  month's  earnings." 

"And  what  may  be  his  reason  for  this?"  said  the  elder 
traveller,  evidently  interested  in  the  recital. 

"He  has  got  the  notion,  that  if  the  French  succeed  in 
forcing  the  pass  of  Feldkirch  and  enter  the  Tyrol,  that,  as 
he  will  be  constantly  engaged  as  Vorspann  on  the  mountain, 
his  knowledge  of  French  would  enable  him  to  discover  many 
secrets  of  the  enemy,  as  no  one  would  ever  suspect  a  poor 
creature  like  him  of  having  learned  a  foreign  language." 

"  And  his  motive  was  then  purely  a  patriotic  one?  " 

"Purely;  he  is  poor  as  you  see,  and  an  orphan,  but  his 
Tyrol  blood  runs  warm  and  thick  in  his  veins." 

"  And  what  progress  has  he  made?  " 

"That  I  cannot  answer  you,  meinHerr;  for  no  one  here- 
abouts knows  any  thing  of  French  —  nor,  I  suppose,  had  he 
ever  the  opportunity  of  testing  the  acquirement  himself.  They 
are  driven  back ,  I  am  told." 

"For  the  present,"  said  the  elder  stranger,  gravely;  "but 
we  shall  need  all  the  reserves  at  Inspruck  to  hold  our  ground 
whenever  they  renew  the  attack." 

The  sleeper  was  now  aroused  to  take  the  saddle ;  for  in  the 
absence  of  the  regular  postilion  the  Vorspann  was  obliged  to 
take  his  place. 

Still   but  half  awake,    the  little   fellow  stood  up,    and 
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nieally  buttoning  lsi'  his  worn  jacket,  he  took  down  his 

whip  and  prepared  for  the  road.     The  travellers  |were  soon 

many  minutes  elapsed  the  calSc/ie  had  left  the 

village,  and.  with  the  best  pace  the  old  mare*  eould 

plMi.  was  breasting  the  snow-drift  and  the  lirst  rise  of  the 

ain.     After  about  an  hour'*  d  riving,  during  whi«  h  .!.»- 
.-eph  had  exhibited  his  utmost  skill  in  taking  advantage  of 

ivailable  i>it  of  trotting  ground,  they  came  at  length  to 
the  commencement  of  the  steep  ascent;  ami  tin  -re,  hanging 
his  whip  "ii   tin-   .-addle-peak.   the  little  fellow  got  down,  to 
relieve  his  cattle  a*  the}  t«>iled  up  the  precipitous  ascent.     1!< 
had  not  gone  Cur,  wh-  ••.  dr--p  b.  bin  • 

.    what  «li«l  he  hear  Init  lh«  —  "iind-  oft).  uguagC 

upon  which  all  his  day  and  night  <lr>  -et!    All  that  he 

had  remarked  of  the  t\v.»  travellers  was,  that  they  wore  cloaks 
of  military  cut  and  foraging  caps,  and  now  he  heard  them 
r»n\er.«ingin  Fn-n.  h.  The  whole  train  ..t,  -vents  on  whieh  his 

-o  long  had  been  dwelling  eamo  now  forcibly  l»-i'..re  him. 
"Feldkir*  h  had  been  fore  ed  .  tin-  l-'rmeh  W.T.-  already  masters 

pass;  in  a  :ln-\  wmilil  I.e  over  the  Arlhcrg  and 

in  possession  of  all  Ty  r«»l!  "     >•;•  h  \\.i>  th«   terrible  series  of 
a  few  words  of  Freneh  re\  eale.l  :•>  lii-  ,-\.  iir«l  imagina- 
tion.    With  thi>  ii  lu»  drew  nearer  and  n.-ar«-r  th«- 

door,  till  he  could  h<  ->wthe 

truth  was  that  the  travellers,  by  way  ol*  tln-m-i-Ue- 

with  the  poor  boy's  eccentrie  dexotimi.  had  no  sooner  seen 
him  within  ear-shot  of  the  carriage  than  they  began  speaking 
Fn-iieh  tog.-tli.T.  And  when  they  pert-»-i\  «-.!  that  they  had 
gained  his  attention,  the  younger  one,  in  a  tone  of  assumed 

h,  exclaimed,  "If  we  do  but  rejieh  In-punk  in  time, 
the  whole  country  is  our  own." 

-uddeniy  changing  to  German,  h  it,  — 

I  lolla,  Vorspann,  we  are  pressed  for  time.  Spring  into 
the  *addle  .  my  lad  .  ami  use  your  spurs  well,  and  ye  .shall  have 
aBaierisch  ducat  for  your  stage." 

As  if  obedient  to  the  command,  Joseph  mount  •<!  at  once; 
and  steep  as  the  road  was  ,  by  dint  of  spurs,  whip,  and  voice, 
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he  struck  out  into  a  half-shuffling  canter,  the  very  utmost 
speed  his  beasts  could  accomplish.  With  many  a  shock  and 
bound  the  caleche  sprang  from  side  to  side  of  the  narrow  road, 
while  the  same  who  last  spoke  called  out,  — 

"So  much  for  patriotism !  The  promise  of  a  ducat  would 
open  the  Tyrol  from  Bregenz  to  Trent." 

The  words  were  not  well  uttered  when  a  loud  cry  rent  the 
air;  the  horses  sprang  abruptly  to  one  side,  and  the  caleche t 
with  a  tremendous  jerk,  upset,  and  had  not  the  wheel  become 
entangled  in  a  stunted  oak-tree,  must  have  fallen  over  the 
cliff,  where,  for  a  second  or  two,  the  horses  hung  as  if  su- 
spended, and  then,  as  the  strained  tackle  gave  way,  fcllAvith 
a  thundering  crash  into  the  dark  abyss  —  the  last  cry  of  the 
boy  being  the  war-cry  of  his  Vaterland ,  "  Frei  ist  Tyrol  /" 

Such  was  the  devotion  of  this  poor  child  —  he  was  scarcely 
more  —  that  he  dashed  the  blind  horses  over  the  steepest  pre- 
cipice of  the  Arlberg,  ready  to  meet  death  in  its  most  terrible 
form,  if  he  could  involve  in  his  fate  his  country's  enemies. 
His  mangled  body  was  found  the  following  day  beside  the 
stream  in  the  glen.  The  travellers  escaped  with  slight  injury 
to  brood  over  their  own  unhappy  trifling  with  a  peasant's  faith 
and  a  Tyroler's  devotion. 

There  is  another  memory  associated  with  this  mountain 
pass ,  and  it  is  of  a  heroism  nobler  and  more  exalted  than  that 
of  the  poor  Vorspann :  I  mean  the  "  Hospice  "  for  forlorn  tra- 
vellers built  and  endowed  by  the  exertions  of  an  orphan  child, 
who,  being  impressed  in  his  earlier  years  with  the  sad  fate  of 
many  a  wayfarer,  devoted  a  whole  life  to  seeking  aid  to  build 
this  house  of  refuge.  In  this  glorious  pilgrimage  he  wandered 
over  nearly  the  whole  of  Europe  and  a  great  part  of  America, 
and  returned  to  accomplish  the  great  purpose  he  had  planned. 

This  "Zuflucht-Haus,"  or  Hospice  of  Heinrich  "Findel- 
kind" —  for  he  was  named  the  "Foundling,"  having  none  to 
claim  or  acknowledge  him  —  has  been  superseded  by  a  more 
commodious  and  better  endowed  edifice  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Imperial  Government,  who  have  gracefully  preserved  the 


momor  thus  >!IM  i-s  not 

ashani-  1    of   t|,,  ir  own   devoirs  by  a  poor 

an. 

rin-iM'.j,|,rr  I  lo..k  • 

ho  winding  <d»-n<  and  lu»ld  mountain*  of  TM-O!  !      The 
great  cross  .u  tin-  rork  mark<  tic-   I.Mimdary.     And 

now.  adieu!   tin-  -i|uan-  !  tlr l',n -L"  n/.-r  \\  .tld'-rin  : 

I)..-  hiiL"'  -il\«-r  lili^r.-i-  Irav.-<.   wl.irh  look  lik 
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to  carry  away  for  litV-long  a  pleasar,!   mi-mon  of  a  -iraple- 

; .   kin«ll\  pi'.i^antry. 

(>n '!••>,     M'!'n«_'  tin-  Arll<»  rjx  by  tin1  rastward  ,   or  th<     : 
M'l--.   tli.T.-  i*  a  littK-  low  ruin  n«»t  tar  t'r»ni  t!u>  road.      It  -tamls 
1    in  a  small    nook  between  th«-  hills,   and  dMMM  tin 

t  tie-cropped    remain-    ot    :\    few    fmi: 
around.     Thi-  was  an  an<-i«-!it  .iiri;  tour  monks  for- 

: ,  devotinp  th.  ir  liv«-««  to  aiding  the  traveller- 
pass;  and  some  fn-m  that  of  the 

establishment  of  St.  (Jallen  in  S\vit/.«  rland  .   and  that  l»oth  owe 

1   in. I  —  an  Iri-h  monk.     > 

incontestobly  trn«-  that  tin-  ^r«-at  n  .  (iall.  and 

the  spacious  convents  ot  An  and  Lo.  h-Au  on  the 

-  «.f  tic-  I.akf  of  CoitftaaOe,    wrrt-  foundrd  l.\  ;m  Iri-h- 

man.     \Vhat  a  .  •!"!!  whose  mission  should 

i  of  (  hri-tianity  in  t'  :ituries, 

should  -MI -h  a  -jici-taflc  of  rriin«-  and  ( iod-forgctful- 

in  our  own! 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

I  WISH  my  travelling  countrymen  —  and  what  land  turns 
out  such  myriads  of  wanderers?  —  would  betake  themselvesr 
in  their  summer  rambles ,  to  the  Tyrol ,  rather  than  Switzer- 
land. If  the  use  of  German  be  not  as  frequent  with  us  as 
French,  still  very  little  suffices  for  the  every-day  necessities  of 
the  road ;  and  while,  in  point  of  picturesque  beauty,  the  tour 
is  little,  if  any  thing,  inferior  to  Switzerland  in  all  that  regards 
the  people,  the  superiority  of  the  Tyrolese  is  without  a 
question. 

Switzerland  —  save  in  some  few  remote  spots  of  the  Ger- 
man cantons ,  and  these  not  generally  worth  the  visiting  —  is 
a  land  of  extortion  and  knavery.  The  whole  country  is  laid 
out  pretty  much  as  St.  Paul's  in  London  used  to  be,  some 
years  back  —  so  much  for  the  Aisle,  so  much  for  the  Whisper- 
ing Gallery,  so  much  for  the  Ball ,  &c.  Each  mountain,  each 
glen,  every  glacier  and  snow-peak,  has  its  corps  of  guides, 
farming  out  by  a  tariff  the  wild  regions  of  the  roe  and  the  cha- 
mois ,  and  vulgarising  the  features  of  nature  to  the  level  of  the 
Colosseum  in  London,  and  its  pasteboard  avalanches. 

This  may  be  all  very  delightful  for  those  junketting  parties 
who  steam  up  the  Rhine  on  a  three  weeks'  excursion,  and  want 
to  "do  Switzerland"  before  they  reach  home  —  jogging  to 
Chamouni  in  an  omnibus ,  and  riding  up  the  Rigi  in  an  ass- 
pannier.  But  to  enjoy  mountains  —  to  taste  really  of  the  ex- 
quisite sense  of  impressive  solemnity  a  wild  mountain-scene 
can  suggest,  —  give  me  the  Tyrol  —  give  me  the  land  where 
the  crashing  cataract  is  heard  in  the  midst  of  unbroken  still- 
ness —  where,  in  the  deep  valleys,  the  tinkling  bell  of  the 
herd  sounds  for  miles  afar  —  where,  better  than  all,  the 
peasant  is  not  degraded  from  his  self-respect  to  become  a 
hanger-on  of  each  stranger  that  he  sees,  but  is  still  a  peasant, 
stout  of  heart  and  limb ,  ready  to  do  the  honours  of  his  humble 
chalet  if  you  cross  his  threshold ,  but  not  bartering  his  native 
hospitality  for  gold!  What  a  fine  national  character  is  made 
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op  of  that  sturdy  independence  —  that  il 
of  equality —  with   the   divoi.-d   Imalty    i..  their   M.N. 
How  admirably  does  the  sense  of  personal  freedom  Mend  with 
ol.rdiener  to  the  Kaiser!     How  intimateh  is  love  of  country 
bound  up  witli  fealty  to  tin-  country's  king!     <>  Austria!  if  all 
rs  were  like  these,  how  little  need  \ou  ft -ar  r<  •  \olu- 
tionary  Poles  or  reforming  Popes !   The  sounds  of  the  n 
sign,  "Co//  erhalie  uruern /fatter/"  would  drown  the  wild,  -t 
cry  that  ever  Anarchy  >houted. 

The  -iit.-.l  advocates  of  Progress  and  Knli«:htenment.  v.  ho 
write  in  lYim\  Magazines  and  IYopl«-'<  .InurnaU. 

simple  faith  of  a  people  who  recognise  a  fath-r  in 
their  monarch  —  who  are  grateful  for  a  system  of  govern- 
ment that  secures  to  them  the  peaceful  «-nj«.\in.-nt  of  their 
homes  and  (properties ,  with  scarcely  the  slightest  burd*  n  <>i' 
taxation. 

Such  travellers  as  Inglis  ma>  r.  --..rd  conversations  with 
individuals  disposed  to  grumble  at  the  few  opportuniti 
social  convulsion  and  change;  but,  taking  the  mass  of  the 
people,  judging  from  what  is  palpable  to  every  sojourner  in 
the  land,  where  does  one  see  less  of  poverty  —  where  so  nun  -h 
contentment,  so  much  of  enjoyment  cf  life,  such  a  general 
feeling  of  brotherhood  in  every  rank  and  class?  —  where  are 
the  graceful  virtues  of  charity  and  kindliness  more  conspi- 
cuous?—  and,  above  all,  where  is  there  so  little  of  actual 
crime? 

It  may  be  said,  the  temptations  are  not  so  great  to  breaches 
of  law  where  a  general  wcll-lx  in<:  prevails,  where  each  has 
enough  for  his  daily  wants,  and  lit--  <\\-\ <\-.\\  -  no  inordinate  am- 
bitions. I  am  willing  to  acknowledge  all  this;  I  cavil  not  for 
the  cause  —  I  only  ask  acceptance  for  the  fact.  If  one  would 
wish  to  see  the  boldest  spirit  of  personal  freedom  united  to  im- 
plicit obedience  to  a  ruler,  the  most  stubborn  independence 
of  character  with  a  courteous  submission  to  the  will  of  him  re- 
cognised aa  superior ,  a  man  -«  It-reliance  with  a  faithful  tru-t 
that  then-  an-  other- Letter,' wiser,  and  more  far-seeing  than 
himself, —  then  let  him  come  to  the  Tyrol  t 
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The  Tyrol  is,  perhaps,  the  only  part  of  Europe  where  any 
portion  of  romance  still  dwells  —  where  the  little  incidents  of 
daily  life  are  tinctured  with  customs  that  derive  from  long  ago 
— where  facts  of  bygone  days,  traditions  of  their  fathers'  time, 
are  interwoven  with  the  passing  hour  —  and  where  primitive 
habits  and  tastes  are  believed  to  carry  with  them  a  blessing,  as 
to  those  who  honour  their  fathers'  memories.  National  grati-  . 
tude  is  far  more  closely  allied  with  individual  gratitude  than  is 
usually  believed.  Under  the  shade  of  the  great  tree  the 
little  plant  is  often  nurtured.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  well  of 
the  individual,  where  the  masses  are  moved  by  noble  aspi- 
rations. 

Scarcely  a  valley,  not  a  single  defile  here,  is  without  its 
historic  glories  —  many  of  them  as  of  yesterday,  and  yet,  in 
their  simple  heroism,  recalling  a  time  when  personal  valour 
was  of  greater  worth  than  strategic  skill  and  science.  I  always 
regret  that  Scott,  who  understood  mountains  and  those  who 
dwell  thereon  so  thoroughly,  should  never  have  made  the 
Tyrol  the  scene  of  a  romance. 

Even  among  the  "simple  annals  of  the  poor"  here  are 
little  incidents  eminently  romantic  in  their  character,  while  so 
distinctly  national  that  they  tell,  in  every  detail,  the  mind  of 
the  people  who  enacted  them. 

How  I  should  like  once  more  to  be  young  of  heart  and 
limb,  and  able  to  travel  these  winding  glens  and  climb  these 
mountain  steps  as  once  I  could  have  done!  Even  now,  as  I 
sit  here  in  this  little  "AVirths-Haus,"  how  the  old  spirit  of 
wandering  comes  back  again  as  I  watch  the  peasant,  with  his 
long  staff  in  hand,  braving  the  mountain  side,  or  standing 
for  a  second  on  some  rocky  peak,  to  gaze  down  into  the 
steep  depth  below  —  that  narrow  valley  filled  by  road  and 
river. 
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I'lan 
Fur  J.-dermaoo." 

that  from  Lamle.-k  i"  Meran!  —  a- 
•itiful. ami  tin-  Lrran.le<t  of  all  tin-  Tyrol  passes.     '1 
_'i«  is  30  narrow,  that  it  >eeni»  rather  like  a  deep  channel 
cnt  \>\  th-  Ifj    where,  «-n  eith.-r -i-le.  hun.lre<lv  ,,t  : 

in    hci</ht.    ri-e   tin*  rocks  —  not    -trai-^lit.     Nut   aetnalh    iiu- 
ling  above  the  head  .  in  -om«'  places,  thcrn\ 

n.irr-.w, -ral-.v  (I,..])  ',.•!,.  atl,. 

arj.«-<l  in  t1  i  },\  ;| 

ittpet  along  theedge  d  tin  |>r<  *  i;>i  th.  at  a 

depth  to  make  the  hea<i  «li//\   to  gaze  at. 
whoso  waters  are  of  a  pale  iky^bttie,  th.-  tttotff  (klioAtt  an.! 
itifulrnlm.    i  h.-Ll.     A-  t  In-  n»MM»ii  ir<  <  >f  t  !i«-  road 

.   in. m-  than   6U00,    OH 

wooden  bridges,  whi<  h  in  th.-ins«-lv«  s  art-  rnrious  1'or  tln-ir  in- 
genuit\  <>r  ( •niiHtriiction,  if  one  could  think  of  aught  sav< 
>cenearoun«l  th.-m. 

these  bridges,    call. •<!   tli.    rmitlatzer 
Briicke ,  the  ravine  grows  wider,  and  opens  a  distant  pros; 
..M!  k«-<l  l»y  the  trciiifiiiliMis  L 

'-•I,.      A  jrlm-inn*  \all«-\   i-.  i  -  L'ruti|M-<l  cottages 

and  village  spir*--  -tM<l«ir<l  alonfr  tin-  plain,  through  whirl, 
Inn  win. I-  it-  rapi«l  stronin  .  it-:  >nrface  still  niftlcd  nnd  •••1«1; 
from  tli«-  iltM-j.  ili-i-i-nt  ..1'tln-  l-'in-ti-riin. 

Abo  _rh  upon  a  little  tabl. 

of  th«   mountain,   stands  a  small  village  —  if  r\«-n  that  hnmble 
name  be  not  too  dignified  for  the  little  ^roup  »f  pea 
houses  here  assembled.      This.  <  all.  <1  th  de- 

-  its  title  from  a  moi:  nt  whirh  .   l.-apin^  from  clilV 

to  cliff,  actually  <livi<le»  the  village  into  two  portion*.  • 
each  of  which,  wit'  ;ality.  it  <li  -tributes  its  spray 

and  foam,  and  then  plunges  madly  down,  till,  by  a  succession 
ounds  and  springs,  it  reaches  the  river  Inn  heneath.    The 
Kletscher.  it  mu-t  be  owned,  deserves  its  name:  itisatonco 
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the  most  boisterous  and  foam-covered  torrent  of  the  whole 
region,  and,  as  frequently  in  its  conrse  it  pierces  the  soft  rock 
of  the  mountain,  the  roaring  stream  echoes  more  loudly  still 
beneath  these  natural  bridges.  These,  however,  are  not  the 
only  sounds  which  greet  the  car  on  nearing  the  spot:  the 
whole  air  is  tremulous  with  the  thumping  and  crashing  noise  of 
saw-mills ,  every  second  cottage  having  one  of  these  ingenious 
contrivances  at  work;  and  thus,  between  the  roaring  torrent 
itself  and  its  forced  labour,  such  a  tremendous  uproar  is 
created,  that  the  uninitiated  are  completely  stunned. 

It  is ,  indeed ,  a  curious  transition  from  the  deathlike  still- 
ness of  the  pine  forest,  the  unbroken  silence  of  the  steep  path 
by  which  you  wend  your  way  upward ,  to  emerge  at  once  into 
this  land  of  active  life  and  turmoil,  to  see  here,  high  amidst 
the  Alps,  where  the  roe  and  chamois  are  wild  and  free — to  see 
here  a  little  colony  busied  in  all  the  arts  of  life,  and  carrying 
their  industry  into  the  regions  of  cataract  and  glacier. 

What  animation  and  movement  on  every  side  does  that 
bright  flowing  torrent  carry  with  it!  The  axe  of  the  wood- 
cutter —  the  rustling  branches  sweeping,  as  twenty  or  thirty 
peasants  tug  some  mighty  pine-tree  along  —  the  hacking  clink 
of  the  bark  adzes  —  the  voices  of  the  children  gathering  and 
peeling  the  bark,  and,  above  and  through  all,  the  heavy 
throbbing  of  the  mill-timbers,  shaking  the  frail  sheds  and 
even  the  very  cottages  with  their  giant  strokes!  There  is  a 
character  of  enterprise  in  the  selection  of  such  a  wild  spot 
irresistibly  captivating.  One  cannot  look  upon  those  hardy 
peasants  without  a  sense  of  respect  and  admiration  for  those 
who  have  braved  climate  and  danger  —  and  such  there  is —  to 
seek  a  livelihood  and  a  home,  rather  than  toil  in  indigence  and 
dependence  in  the  valley  beneath. 

The  Kletscher  is  not  picturesque  for  situation  only.  Its 
houses,  built  of  the  pine-wood ,  are  covered  over  with  a  kind 
of  varnish,  which,  while  it  preserves  the  colour,  protects  the 
timber  from  the  affects  of  weather.  Each  story  is  flanked  ex- 
ternally by  a  little  gallery,  whose  ornamental  balustrades  dis- 
play their  native  skill  in  carpentry,  and  are  often  distinguished 
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by  gr<"  r»,   executed  with  an  ability  tbat  none  but 

NT  rould  pn-t«-nd  to.     The  door  and  window-frames, 

too,  an    ImMi.-'l   in  taste:  while,  instead  of  other 

known  by  some  nninml  of  the 
>n,     which     -tan«U    proudly    ah.ive    th«- 
and    thus    <ome   old   whit*    IP  :i-N  <l    llauer  of  eighty 
winter-  \*  railed  th>  :    a  tart-looking,  bitter-faced 

Fran,  hi-  neighbour,  being  known  as  tin-  Lamb;  a  merry 
little  d  •  <1  pea-ant  hein«r  a  Buffalo;  and  the  sehool- 

I  hlu<h  to  write  it   -    ditlii-in^  "Useful  KnowN 
ignofabn 

Anim:i»«'d  an-i  h  «•  with  all 

-  and  soun  boor,  Ilike  beMerlolooi 

•lijjht,  when  all  is  calm  and  still,  and  nothing  but 

the  pla-h  ot'  th.-  watfrfnll  stirs  the  air  —  to  sec  these  quaint 

obi  homes,  with  th«-ir  «<-ulpturcd  pinnacles  and  deep-fhadow- 

injf  eaves  sleeping  in  the  mellow  moonlight  —  mill  and  miller 

stink  in  -NiniN.  r  —  not  a  footstep  nor  a  voice  to  be  heard,  save 

ttttf  village  watchman,  goinpr  his  niphtly  round,  eliantini; 

•ijr  comfort  to  the  waking  ear,  and 

making  the  sleeper*s  dream  a  peaceful  one. 

•  "9  along,    followed   by  his  little  dog, 
sleepy-looking  an<  1  •!•  1 1     -tands  in  fr 

that  cottage  —  it  belongs  to  the  Vorsteher,  or  ruler  of  the 
Dorf.  Power  has  it«  privileges  even  here,  and  the  great  man 
should  know  how  the  weatb'-r  fare-,  and  what  the  hour  i*.  if. 
perchn  arcs  of  state  have  kept  him  waking,  as  IIoni'T 

till-  n-  that  they  can.     Now  he  has  ended  his  little  sonj;,  and 
he  wends  his  way  over  th»-  bridge  of  a  single  plank  that  spans 
the   torrent:    he   slowly  descend-    the  (light  of  stono 
-•lippery  with  falling  spray,  and,  guided  l»y  th<-  wooden  railing, 
he  treads  the  narrow  path  along  th  lifT,  which, 

ular.  stan  fun.    Th'-re 

\t  a  little  hut  hen*  —  a  very  poor  and  humble  <>n«  .  the  very 
t  of  the  whole  village  —  and  yet  it  i-  befon-  the  door  of 
thiv  N.wl\  ilw.-llinir  tln»  th.-  " Nachtwachter"  stands  nt  inid- 
•  ach  night  throughout  the  year,  and  then.  a<  he 

II* 
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the  hour,  he  cries,  "Hans  Jorgle,  good  night!  —  rest  soundly, 
Hans  Jorgle!" 

Who  can  be  this  Hans  Jorgle,  for  whose  peaceful  slumber 
authority  is  watchful?  If  you  care  for  the  answer  of  the 
question,  you  must  listen  to  a  story  —  if  I  dare  to  call  by  so 
imposing  a  name  the  following  little  narrative  —  which ,  for 
want  of  better,  I  shall  call 

"THE  LAME  SOLDIER." 

Something  short  of  forty  years  ago,  there  came  to  dwell  at 
the  Kletscher  a  poor  widow  with  one  child,  a  boy  of  about 
nine  years  old.  She  never  told  much  of  her  history  to  the 
neighbours,  and  merely  accounted  for  her  choice  of  this  se- 
cluded spot  from  the  circumstance  that  she  had  known  it  when 
a  child,  her  grandfather  having  been  many  years  an  inhabitant 
of  the  "  Dorf ; "  and  that,  from  dwelling  on  the  pleasant  days 
she  had  known  there  once,  and  talking  over  them  so  often  with 
her  little  Hans,  she  at  last  determined  to  gratify  him  and 
herself  by  revisiting  the  cherished  spot,  hoping  to  end  her 
days  there  in  peace. 

The  grandfather  of  whom  she  spoke  —  long  since  dead  — 
had  been  well  known  and  respected  in  the  village;  so  that,  at 
first  on  his  account,  and  subsequently  on  her  own ,  the  widow 
was  welcomed  kindly  amongst  them.  Her  subsistence  was 
derived  principally  from  a  small  pension  she  received  from  the 
Government,  for  her  husband  had  been  a  grenadier  of  the 
Austrian  Imperial  Guard,  and  fell  on  the  field  of  Austerlitz. 
This  little  pittance  would  not  have  sufficed  for  wants  even 
humble  as  hers,  without  the  aid  of  her  own  industry;  but  she 
was  clever  at  her  needle,  and  could  accomplish  many  a  triumph 
in  millinery  above  village  skill ;  and  by  the  exertion  of  this  art 
she  contrived  to  eke  out  a  subsistence  —  in  poverty,  it  is  true, 
but  in  contentment  also. 

If  little  Hans  Jorgle  could  not  contribute  to  the  common 
stock  by  any  efforts  of  his  labour,  his  gentle,  quiet  nature, 
his  guileless  innocence,  won  for  him  the  love  of  all  the  village. 
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Old  and  young  were  j'l'a-nl  to  sir  him.  and  t<>  talk  t«.  him: 

MM,    1 1. in-  had  n-:i  . 

rould  tell  the  rno-t  won«l  .  •        ~  in  tin' 

Thirl  Vur,  and  also  what  happened  in  the  long  wars 

between  1  !  Prussia  and  tin-  An-triaiis — stories  i 

,-.-re  t'"iid  of  telling,  hi-  a  ml  it-ii  •  more  del: 

to  listen  to.     Thirf  ainu-in;:  ^ril't .  joined  to  tin-  <  laim-  ofiiitir- 
mity  —  for  he  was  Ian,       tin-  effect  of  a  fall  in  hi-  inta- 
made  him  a  favourite  with  every  one;  for  even  they —  and  the 
number  was  a  small  one —  who  could  not  n-lM,  j. 
narrativ    <  ,,ul.i  |  :i--i..n  r«.r  the  littl. 

bereft  of  the  means  of  earning  a  livelihood  .  and  whMK  de- 
nt on  one  whose  frail  health  gave  little  promise  of  long 

;  -  was  tall  and  slipht ,  and .  but  for  his  lameness,  would 
have  been  as  remarkable  for  the  sytnnu  n  \  of  his  form,  as, 

even   with   it.   he  was  fora^ilitN .      Hi-  rnunt-  • 
nentU  hand^Mine:  the  1. row  lofty,  and  the  eyes,  whirl 
ol'the  darkest  Iduc,  were  set  dee|,l\  :   their  hahitnal  rxj.r 
was  one  of  great  i  ly —  not  the  sorrow  of  infirm  healtli. 

or  the  depression  of  a  heart  in  mntlict  with  it-elf,  but  tlie 
sadness  of  a  spirit  too  tiwly  nttum-d  lor  it<  daily  a-^o.-iations — 
above,  immeasurably  above ,  all  around  in  it-  ambition 
yetan  object  of  a«-tual  |.it\  and  ron;  ,  -.ailing 

i   hi-  mind,    though   sorrowful .    did   not    pn-vrnt   hi- 
joining  the  villa-  nor  was  he,  perhaps, 

•an«;«-    lit"    of  ab- 

which,  seizing  him  in  th-    mi<!-t  of  some  niral 
make  him  forget  all  around,  and  burst  out  with  KMM 
excitinjr  anecdote  of  In  r-  i-   .lariii-.   -"ine  hold  :irbi 
the   Austrian*  in   th<  rabli-    l-attle-   with  the  Turk-. 

Then,  would  the  play  cease;  gradual!)  •jatherinjz  around  liim. 
ildren  would  form  a  circle,  soon  to  bi-  stn  iiL'thenrd  b\ 

-,  who  took  the  most  lively  pleasure  in  th<  - 
tab ,  —  tales  which  many  a  setting  sun  and  rising  moon  shone 

It  ma\   have  been  remarked  by  the  reader,  that  I1 
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literary  stores  were  all  military  Such  was  the  case.  Battles 
and  sieges ,  campaigns  and  marches ,  were  a  passion  so  ex- 
clusive, that  he  had  no  interest  left  for  any  other  form  of 
reading.  This  may  seem  strange  in  one  so  young,  and  in  one, 
too,  whose  nature  was  gentleness  itself;  his  very  infirmity, 
besides,  might  have  turned  his  thoughts  away  from  themes  in 
which  he  never  could  be  a  participator:  but  how  little  have 
material  influences  power  over  the  flight  of  a  highly  imagina- 
tive nature!  His  father's  stories  as  he  sat  at  the  fireside,  his 
earliest  lessons  in  reading,  implanted  the  impulse,  which  the 
very  events  of  the  time  served  to  strengthen  and  mature. 

it  was  just  the  period  when  the  Tyrol,  crushed  by  the  op- 
pression of  Bavaria,  insulted  and  outraged  in  every  feeling, 
had  begun  to  think  of  vengeance.  The  transient  success  of 
theAustrians  ontheDanube  animated  the  brave  mountaineers, 
and  cheered  them  with  the  hope  of  freedom.  Already  the  low 
muttering  of  the  distant  storm  was  heard.  Wherever  a  group 
of, peasants  gathered,  their  low  whisperings,  their  resolute 
looks,  their  clenched  hands,  denoted  some  stern  purpose. 
Secret  Masses  were  said  in  the  chapels  for  the  "rescue  of  the 
Vaterland;"  the  ancient  legends  of  the  land  were  all  remem- 
bered; sights  and  sounds  of  ominous  meaning  were  reported 
to  have  been  observed;  all  indicative  of  a  speedy  convulsion, 
all  suggesting  hope  and  courage.  Rumour  had  told  of  con- 
ferences between  the  Archduke  John  of  Austria  and  the  Tyrol 
leaders;  not  failing  to  exaggerate  the  aid  proffered  by  the 
Imperial  Government  in  the  event  of  a  struggle.  The  ancient 
spirit  of  the  land  was  up,  and  only  waited  the  signal  for  the 
light. 

Remote  and  secluded  as  the  little  village  of  my  story  lay, 
the  news  of  the  coming  conflict  did  not  fail  to  reach  it.  Little 
Hans  formed  the  link  which  bound  them  to  the  world  of  the 
valley  beneath;  and  daily  did  he,  in  despite  of  lameness, 
descend  the  steep  path  that  led  to  the  Pontlatzer  Briicke, 
bringing  back  with  him  towards  nightfall  the  last  rumours  of 
the  day.  Vague  and  uncertain  as  they  were ,  they  were  listened 
to  with  breathless  eagerness.  Sometimes,  the  intelligence 
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merely  :mn  ring  of  the  peasants  in  a  mountain 

-  .    (In-  :irri\;ll  of  a  i: 

I  through  Mai tz 

\v,  it  was  a  Bavarian  reintoreement  was 

'tdings  h:i  :  ;h.  ir 

ear>  it  I  n«»t  there  to  give  them  HgoificailCe,  filling  up 

nil  tin-  Idanks  hy  wi*  igesting  reasons  and 

cause.-  He  ha<l  his  own  tlii'ory  ..('tin- war  — 

'iiid  )»•  met ,  and  how;  in  what  manner 

>uld  !>«•  •! 

inspiration  to  the  simple  ears  who 

liiin. 

Han  _'rewdail\  more  important :  and  one  evening 

;h  a  sealed  note  for  the  Curate 

—  a  cireim.  -t  intense  curi. 

the  Dorf.     It  was  not   |.n»^    mi^rr  r  th--  old 

•ily  appeared    in  the  little  s»m:ire  l». -fore  the  Vorst. 

House,  anil  announeed  that  ea<-lt  <•%« nin.;    a'  i  Mass 

he  >aid  in  the  ehapel,   ft]  I  on  all  who 

.    mill  das  Vaterland."     Hans  was 

I  on  ever  asking  what  was  going  on  in  the 

'    IM--  ti   df- 

:.  and  that  the  Mass  was  for  the  slain,      llan-kn 
than  usual:  he  rould  only  tell  that  large  bodies  of  the  peasantry 
:,oiintain  towards  Landet  k  .    arni'-d 

with  saws  and  hatch'  '.last ing  powder  wore 

borne  a  rs.     "We  shall  know  more,  soon," 

a  I'h  d    Hans;    ••  t.iit  e.,!,,,-!   the  chapel  is  lighted  already  ;   ihe 
Ma-s  ha-  l.cgun." 

Il<i ..  tcK  the  chapel  pi-  The 

sun  wa  and  it-  long  golden  rays,  mingled  with  thu 

red  li-  tlu- rich  draperies  of  the  altar 

and    it-    ,  xsels  with  a  parti-coloured  light:    the 

-ires  oft!)  .id  in  all  the  varied  « 

l.y  sun  and  season,  dark- 
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bearded,  stern,  and  handsome;  the  women  fairer,  but  not 
less  earnest  in  expression;  the  white-haired  priest,  dressed  in 
a  simple  robe  of  white,  with  a  blue  scarf  over  it  —  the  Bava- 
rians had  stripped  the  chapels  even  of  the  vestments  of  the 
clergy  —  the  banners  of  the  little  volunteer  battalion  of  the 
mountain  waving  overhead,  —  all,  made  up  a  picture  simple 
and  unpretending,  but  still  solemn  and  impressive. 

The  Mass  ended ,  the  priest  addressed  a  few  words  on  the 
eventful  position  of  the  Vaterland —  at  first,  in  terms  of  vague, 
uncertain  meaning;  but  growing  warmer  as  he  proceeded, 
more  clearly  and  more  earnestly,  he  told  them  that  the 
"Wolves"-—  none  needed  to  be  told  that  Frenchmen  were 
meant  —  that  the  "Wolves"  were  about  to  ravage  the  flocks 
and  overrun  the  villages,  as  they  had  already  done  twice 
before ;  that  the  Bavarians,  who  should  be  their  friends,  were 
about  to  join  their  bitterest  enemies;  that  although  the  "Gute 
Franzerl " —  for  so  familiarly  did  they  ever  name  the  Emperor 
— wished  them  well ,  he  could  help  them  but  little.  "The 
Tyroler's  liand  alone  must  save  Tyrol,"  he  exclaimed.  "If 
that  cannot  be ,  then  God  pity  us ;  for  there  is  no  mercy  to  be 
looked  for  from  our  enemies ! " 

If  many  a  bold  and  patriotic  heart  sorrowed  over  these 
things ,  not  one  felt  them  with  a  more  intense  sense  of  anguish 
than  little  Hans  Jb'rgle.  The  French ,  who  had  crushed  his 
country,  had  killed  his  father;  and  now  they  were  coming  to 
bring  fire  and  sword  among  those  lonely  glens,  where  his 
widowed  mother  had  hoped^to  live  her  last  years  peacefully. 
Oh !  if  he  had  been  a  man  to  stand  beside  his  father  in  the  day 
of  battle,  or  if  even  now  he  could  hope  to  see  the  time  when 
he  should  be  strong  of  limb  as  he  was  of  heart ....  a  burst  of 
tears  was  the  ever-present  interruption  to  utterings  which ,  in 
the  eagerness  of  his  devotion,  he  could  not  resist  from  making 
aloud. 

These  thoughts  now  took  entire  possession  of  his  mind. 
If  the  clatter  of  horses'  hoofs  was  heard  unusually  loud  over 
the  wooden  bridge  in  the  valley,  Hans  would  start  up  and  cry, 
"Here  they  are!  —  the  cavalry  picquets  are  upon  us!"  If  a 
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llaucr-  ;he  plain  caught  ti:  ench  were 

.H-hiii^'  and  Imrnin;:  the  village-.  The  ruinlilin-j  •  f 
heavily-laden  -ledi/ex  <>\er  tin-  hard  MIOW  was  surely  "th< 
drum-  df  the  ad\anced  truard:"  and  m-v»  r  could  the  i 
•lager's  rille  In-  1 1  card,  that  In-  did  in  it  exclaim  .  "  I  Im-  o.m.- 
[In-  -kinnMi'  r~  !  "  If  the  worthy  villager-  were  indifferent  t«. 
these  variou-  fal-e  alarm-,  tin-  c|iitln-ts  and  ti-nns  of  war 
i-iii]iln\fil  !  ,  di-«  d  no  «!iiall  |u»rti«uis  of  it<  t.-rmr:  and 

whili-  iht-x  rniilil  allnnl  t"  -milr  at  hi-  f.uili-h  frar-.   tl.- 

"k-  when  In-  -jidk'-  i>f  ra\alr\  -unadmn-. 
at   tin-  jtii-turc  of  a  liri-_fad»-  I't'artil- 

l«-r\   in  poail  wjiili-  tin-  tiraill«Mir>  JIM •> 

;ln-  iii'Mintain  in  x-atti-n-d  parti«--. 

\Miil<-  th  •-titinn.-d.    and  the  -now  la\  .1.  <  j>  upon 

the  road?,  and  many  of  tin-  l-rid^--  wen-  r«-iMov«-d  lor 
the  drili'm-:  ice,  tin-  dilVn-ultifS  to  a  marching  for< 
almost  inpurmountalilt-;   Imt  as  the  >prin«:  came,  and  tin-  hijjh- 
d,  the  rumour  again  grerw  rit'c  that  tlu-  enemy  was 
j)repariiiLr  l>iv   Mow.   the  jjreut  d«»nl)t   wa< ,   1»\    which   of  the 
Alj>ine  passes  he  would  advance. 

Staff-ofhYcr-    and    en^iiieei-    had    !.«-,-n   dc-|.alched   from 

Vienna  to  vi.-it  the  varioi  eat  the  most  effi- 

inodes   of    dcfi  ncc.       t 'nhaj.pily .    however,    all  their 
counsels  v  with  a  total  i^noran.  e  of  the  means  of 

those  by  whom  they  were  to  be  «  \«<  ut(  d.  To  speak  of  forty- 
f\iriLr  Landeck,  and  entrenching  here  and  stockading  there, 
-onnde.l  like  an  unknown  tonkin  tu  these  poor  chani"i>- 
hunters,  whose  sole  idea  of  defence  lay  in  the  a  crag 

and  tin-  «  ertaintv  of  a  rillc  l-nllet. 

Disappoint,  -d  .    then,   in   their   hopi-   of  aid.    they   I,. 
themselves  t<>  their  own  devices,    and  hit  upon  a  plan  the 

mOSt     perfectly      ;,.|:i|.ted     to    tin-     crisis,     a8   Well   &8    the    HlOSt 

suitable  to  their  own  means  of  accomplishment.  I-  it  neces- 
sary  that  I  should  speak  of  what  ader? 

!.-  p reparation-  of  tip-  T\p.l-r-  to  defend  their  native 
defiles,  by  trunks  of  trees  and  fragments  of  rocks,  so  dis- 
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posed  that  at  a  word  they  could  be  hurled  from  the  mountains 
down  into  the  valleys  beneath. 

The  pass  I  here  speak  of  was  eminently  suited  for  this,  not 
only  from  its  narrowness  and  the  precipitate  nature  of  its  sides, 
but  that  the  timber  was  large  and  massive,  and  the  rocks,  in 
many  cases,  so  detached  by  the  action  of  the  torrents,  that 
little  force  was  required  to  move  them.  Once  free,  they  swept 
down  the  steep  sides,  crushing  all  before  them;  loosening 
others  as  they  went,  and  with  a  thunder  louder  than  any  ar- 
tillery, plunging  into  the  depths  below.  Simple  as  these 
means  of  defence  may  seem  —  it  is  but  necessary  to  have  once 
seen  the  country  to  acknowledge  how  irresistible  they  must 
have  been  —  there  was  positively  no  chance  of  escape  left. 
The  road,  exposed  in  its  entire  length,  lay  open  to  view; 
beneath  it,  roared  a  foaming  torrent,  above,  stood  cliffs  and 
crags  the  hardiest  hunter  could  not  clamber;  and  if,  per- 
chance, some  little  path  led  upwards  to  a  mountain  cltdlet  or 
a  Dorf,  a  handful  of  Tyrol  riflemen  could  have  defended  it 
against  an  array. 

All  was  arranged  early  in  the  year,  and  it  was  determined 
that  the  revolt  should  break  forth  a  week  or  ten  days  before 
the  time  when  the  Bavarians  were  to  march  the  reliefs  to  the 
various  garrisons  —  a  movement  which ,  it  was  known ,  would 
take  place  in  the  spring.  By  signal-fires  in  the  mountain-tops, 
intimation  was  to  be  given  to  those  who  inhabited  the  Alpine 
regions;  while  for  those  in  the  plains,  and  particularly  in  the 
valley  of  the  Inn  —  the  great  line  of  operations  —  the  signal 
Avas  to  be  given  by  sawdust  thrown  on  the  surface  of  the  stream. 
A  month,  or  even  more,  was  to  elapse  from  the  time  I  have 
just  spoken  of  ere  the  preparations  would  be  fully  made. 
What  an  interval  of  intense  anxiety  was  that  to  poor  Hans ! 

A  small  detachment  of  Bavarian  infantry,  now  stationed  at 
the  Pontlatzer  Briicke,  made  it  unsafe  to  venture  often,  as 
before,  into  the  valley.  Such  frequent  coming  and  going 
would  have  excited  suspicion ;  and  the  interval  between  su- 
spicion and  a  drum-head  tribunal  was  a  short  one,  and  generally 
had  a  bloody  ending.  Hans  could  do  little  more,  then,  than 
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Mt  tin  livelong  day  on  the  brow  of  the  cliff,  watching  the 
\alle>  .  •_:  his  eyes  along  tin-  narrow  p> 

•  r  ^a/.iiij^  over  the  \\Jde  e\jian.-e  to  thcKaunser- 

Tlial.  I:  -i  did  hi*  in  |<-<>ple  tin-  space  beneath 

with  an  armed  ho.»t  '•   ami  how  did  IK   l»uihl  up  before  his  mind'" 

•  glitter  fit'  steel,    the  Pamp  and  du>t  of  mounted  squa- 

the  long  train  of  ammunition  waggons,  the  gorgeous 

Staff —  all  !    IK.W 

\  es  and  looked  again, 

to  see  that  silent  valley  and  thai  untrodden  road,  the  monoto- 
nous t; 

On  tli  ,day  some 

in  chalk,   "/*/'*  Zeil?  —  1  MOI|HT  had 

writt.-n  tor  answer.  ••  Until  Z,-H  —  It  will  >ii«.n  be!*1  "Oh." 
thought  11  i  a  feverish 

eagerness  had  so  gained  powe^lon  ofhim,  that  lu>  scarcely 
rould  rat  or  -!'>p,  ^tarting  from  hi«<  lu-d  at  ui^ht  to  jn cj.  nut 
of  the  window  and  M  r  it  i  :r«  WAA  not  blazing. 

Th«-  drvotional   fei-ling  i-,   as   I   ha\«-  remarked,   the  most 
{•owertiil  in  a  'J\%  n»',.  and  d<T|.l\  intent  as 

each  was  now  on  the  i-\«-i»trul  time  that  .r 

ofEaotrr.   \shi-:  -d.  at  once  exju'lled  all  thoughts 

-ave  those  perta  a-nn.      Not  a  word  .   nut 

syllable,  t»-ll  from  any  lip  evincing  an  interest  in  their  more 
illagc  chapel  was  crowded  from  he- 
fore  daybreak  to   late  in  the  evening:    the  hum  <>f  pra\er 
sounded  t'rom  every  «  ely  was  there  time  tor 

the  salutations  of  friends,  as  they  met .  in  the  eagerness  to  con- 
he  works  of  some  pious  ritual. 

I  know  not  it  .  Jc  was  as  deeply  impressed  as  his 

nei^hl>"ui-  li\  the-e  devout   feelings;  I  only  can  tell  that  he 

;>od  sj*  rigidly  as  the  others  from  any  allusion  to  the 

and  m  \«r  l»y  a  <  hance  word  showed  that  his 

thoughts  w<  :'roiu  the  h..]\  th.-ine.     A  \  .     ,|i-\in^ 

been  such   in  the  I)«.rf,   might  perbajM 

hat  the  boy's  eyes,    wh<  !  in  prayer, 

hmger  on  the  spot  where  the  striped  banners  of  Ty- 
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roler  chivalry  waved  overhead,  or  that  an  expression  of  wild 
excitement  rested  on  his  features  as  the  different  groups ,  he- 
fore  entering  the  church,  deposited  their  broadswords  and 
rifles  in  the  porch,  —  every  clank  of  the  weapons  seemed  to 
thrill  through  Hans'  heart. 

The  devotional  observances  over,  Easter  Monday  came 
with  all  the  joyous  celebrations  with  which  the  villagers  were 
wont  to  fete  that  happy  day.  It  was  a  time  for  families  to  as- 
semble their  scattered  members ,  for  old  and  attached  friends 
to  renew  the  pledges  of  their  friendship ,  for  those  at  variance 
with  each  other  to  become  reconciled;  little  children  paid  vi- 
sits to  their  grandfathers  and  grandmothers ,  with  bouquets  of 
spring  flowers,  repeating  the  simple  verses  of  some  village 
hymn  to  welcome  in  the  morning;  garlands  and  wreaths  hung 
from  every  door-porch ;  lovers  scaled  up  the  galleries  to  leave 
a  rose,  or  an  Alp  daisy,  plucked  some  thousand  feet  high 
among  the  snow-peaks,  at  their  sweethearts'  window.  Pious 
souls  made  little  presents  to  the  Curd  in  the  chapel  itself.  The 
cattle  were  led  through  the  village  in  a  great  procession ,  with 
garlands  on  their  heads  and  fresh  flowers  fastened  to  their 
horns;  the  villagers  accompanying  them  with  a  Tyrol  song, 
descriptive  of  the  approaching  delights  of  summer,  when  they 
could  quit  their  dark  dwellings  and  rove  free  and  wild  over 
their  native  hills.  It  was  joy  every  where:  in  the  glad  faces 
and  the  glancing  eyes,  the  heartfelt  embraces  of  those  who 
met  and  saluted  with  the  well-known  "  Gott  griisse  dich  —  God 
greet  thee! "  in  the  little  dwellings  pranked  with  holly-boughs 
and  wild  flowers ;  in  the  chapel  glittering  with  tapers  on  every 
altar,  pious  offerings  of  simple  hearts;  in  the  tremulous  ac- 
cents of  age ,  in  the  boisterous  glee  of  childhood,  it  was  joy. 

It  was  the  season  of  gifts,  too.  And  what  scenes  of  pleasure 
and  delight  were  there,  as  some  new  arrival  from  the  valley 
displayed  before  the  admiring  eyes  of  a  household  some  little 
toy,  the  last  discovery  of  inventive  genius :  Bauer-houses,  that 
took  to  pieces  and  exhibited  all  their  interior  economy  at  will ; 
saw-mills ,  that  actually  seemed  to  work ,  so  vigorously  did 
they  perform  the  incessant  time  that  mark  their  labour ;  dolls 
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of  oven-  variety  <>f  attraction,  hut  all  in  T\ml  ta-t»-;  nut- 
crackers that  looked  like  «>ld  men,  l»ut  -nia-hed  nnt>  with  the 

•Uliers  of  lead.    -tout-looking 
fellow*,  that  never  «|nitted   tin-  jM»t<  r..nniiitt« -.1 
the  wire  was  not  too  powerful — all   wen-  there;  appearing; 
besides,  with  a  magic  in  true  ke«  ;  their  wonderful 

properties.     Some  emerged  from  unknown  p,. .!-•:.  in  t> 

the  i  leep  waistband  of  parti -coloured 
th«-  recesses  of  a  hat:  hut  all  in 

wonderful  guise  that  w.-ll  heraine  tli 

In    <>n.-   cottage   onh    tlii-    littl-  -cenv   wa> 

enacted       H.-in-'-rl'-  m.-tlnT.   wh.»    for  -Mini-  timr  hack  had 
il'li.   was  uiiahh-  t«.  i-Mntr! 

Tuo  pnnnl  to  .-out'*--  ),,  • 

tin-  \illa^f.  -In-  ••>Mtri\'-l  t«i  k«-i-j»  up  .ill  tin  «'\t«  -rnaU  of  thi-ir 
condition  as  before.  She  and  her  son  were  seen  on  Sun>l:iy 
as  well  dressed  as  ever;  perhapa,  if  any  thing,  a  mor«-  than 
ordinan'  attention  in  this  n-spn-t  «-<>uli|  In-  .Icttiti'l.  11,, 
offering  to  the  curate  rai  -Inl  than  tVH  -hurt  of  its 

•    MfcMHVp4O»6«at.     Tl.-  -••  wr.-.    h,-w.-\  .-r.  .-,..tl\   littl.-  -.-..  ri- 

fices  to  pi  :r  meal  wa-  m 

poorer;  for  th---»-.  th-    hour-  «»t'  tin-  win-  .v»-r«-  nunh- 

longer  and  drearier,  as,  to  save  the  cost  of  caiulle-li^h: 
.-at  in  darkness  1  hundred  littl. 

i"  only  poverty  knows  or  can  -\ini>athi-<-  with,  t'dl  t.. 

::    all.    l>orne  with  tortitu-h-  :ind.pati.-n,-,-.    l.nt  in  thi-ir 

slow  process  chilling  and  freezing  up  tin-  h<>p«  trom  \\hi,  h 
UMM  virtues  0])r 

imerl,  m\  -.r  wiilnw.  ami  hrr  eyet 

swam  and  IMT  tongu-  ••th«»u   li.i 

none  of  the  pleasures  of  1 1  da\.     Tak«  tin-.- : 

kreutzers  and  liny  thyself  ^inii-thin^  in  tli-    l)ort.     Th 

.•n-tt\  things  cost  not  nion-  than  twelvr  1. 
Han  >  thoughts  were  wand«'riii^  far 

away.     Heaven  know-  wh.-thcr  th.-\  had  -tr.-m-d  l.ai-k  to  the 

bold    ilays  of   \Vall.-i. 

now,  with  the  storni}       itaract  of  the  DanulM-  —  at  the  iron 
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gate,  as  it  is  called,  the  desperate  scene  of  many  a  bloody 
meeting  between  Turks  and  Austrians. 

"Hans,  love,  dost  hear  me?  I  say,  thou  canst  buy  a  bow 
with  arrows ;  thou  hast  long  been  wishing  for  one.  But  bring 
no  more  books  of  battles,  child,"  added  she,  more  feelingly ; 
"strife  and  war  have  cost  us  both  dearly.  If  thy  father  had 
not  served  the  Kaiser,  he  would  not  have  fallen  at  Elchingen." 

"I  know  it  well,"  said  the  boy,  his  features  flashing  as  he 
spoke.  "Pie  would  not  have  stood  beside  the  ammunition- 
waggons  when  the  French  dragoons  bore  down ,  and  with  a 
loud  voice  called  out,  'Halt!  these  tumbrels  are  powder; 
another  step  and  I  '11  explode  the  train ! '  How  they  reined  up 
and  fled!  My  father  saved  the  train;  didn't  he,  mother?" 

"He  did,"  sobbed  the  widow;  "and  fell  under  the  wall  of 
the  citadel  as  the  last  waggon  entered  the  gate.'* 

"God preserve  Franz  the  Emperor!"  said  the  boy,  with  a 
wild  enthusiasm;  "he  has  given  many  a  brave  soldier  a  glo- 
rious grave.  But  for  this,"  here  he  struck  his  shrunken  limb 
violently  with  his  hand,  "I,  too,  had  been  able  to  serve  him. 
But  for  this  — "  a  passion  of  sorrow,  that  found  vent  in  tears, 
checked  his  words,  and  he  buried  his  head  in  his  hands  and 
sobbed  hysterically. 

The  poor  mother  did  every  thing  she  could  think  of  to 
console  her  son.  She  appealed  to  his  piety  for  submission 
under  a  visitation  of  God's  own  making;  she  appealed  to  his 
affection  for  her,  since,  had  it  not  been  for  his  helplessness, 
he  might  one  day  have  left  her  to  be  a  soldier. 

"The  conscription  is  so  severe  now,  Hanserl,  that  they 
take  only  sons  away,  like  the  rest  —  ay,  and  when  they  are  but 
thirteen  years  of  age !  Take  them  away,  and  leave  the  mothers 
childless!  But  they  cannot  take  thee ,  Hans!" 

"No,  that  they  cannot,"  cried  the  boy,  in  a  burst  of  grief. 
"The  cripple  and  the  maimed  have  not  alone  to  weep  over 
their  infirmity,  but  to  feel  themselves  dishonoured  before 
others." 

The  widow  saw  the  unhappy  turn  her  consolations  had 
taken ,  and  tried  in  different  ways  to  recall  her  error.  At  last, 


yicldin  ties,    Han<  let't  tin-  e..ttage,  taking   the 

n  in  his  hand  to  l»u\  hi-  \'.  • 

It  was  from  no  want  of  affection  \«  hi-  mother  he  acted, 
nor  was  it  tn»m  any  deficiency  of  gratitude  that  when  • 
tin-  lnr  dioni  the  to\  .   and  tin-  ! 

<-f£lr  itself.     It  was  that  a  <i  MI*  nt  !i:i<l  swal- 

MJ.  even,  <>ther.  and  left  no  pi  ••  ••  in  hi*  heart  for  aught 
else. 

Hans  then  saunt.-red  along,  and  at  last  found  himself  on 
tin-  littlf  |iroj»M'tin«:  i 

veyed  the  \  t  down 

and  watrhfd  till  the  darkness  thickened  around  and  I. 

• 
\N  hen  he  arose  to  turn  homeward  th-1  ' 

•y  window  ot'th'- \  illajjft,  and  tip   t  \d-  of  rnstir 

•ilN'd  tho  air.   Hans  -nddrnl\  mni'iiilx-rcd  it  was  Easter- 
-cason  of  home  rejoicings .  antl  he  thought  of 
his  poor:  i  -tlpT.  who  sat  alone,   unfriend.  •<!  and  sMtV.-ri- 

Ic  cabin.    A  feeling  of  self-reproach  at  on.-*-  -trurk  him, 
and  he  turned  speedily  toward  the  cottair  -*t  way 

was  through  the  village ,  and  thith<T  h  •  l>cnt  hi-  -'•;>-.     The 

was  starlit  hot  dark,  and  non  .illagers  w 

the  str<  « 1 ,  all  were  too  happy  within  doors  to  wander 

forth.  In  the  Vorsteher's  house  the  village  band  was  as- 
sembled, and  there  the  ni.-rry  notes  of  a  liopsa  waltz  were 
accompani-  tramp  of  feet  and  the  sound  of  mirthful 

voices.     A  little  farther  on  was  a  rich  peasant  1 1  in- 

stopped  to  peep  through  the  half-elo-rd  -hnttor*.  and  there 
sat  the  family  at  tie  i r  It  was  a  well-filled  hoard,  and 

many  a  wine-flask  stood  around,  while  the  sa\  un  rose 

up  and  hung  like  a  faint  cloud  abov    th-    di-hes  —  not  suf- 
ficiently, however,  to  obscure  a  little  Ian -h-tn-e.  whi< 
in  a  small  bucket,  occupied  the  centn  <>f  the  table.     On  this 
nil  the  candles  were  fastened  ,  glittering  like  stars  through  the 
spray ey  branches,   and  glancing   in    Itri-jht   «p;n-' 
myriad  of  pretty  toys  that  hung  rasp'-nd  I.     Forthis 

was  the  Easter-tree,  to  which  every  friend  of  the  house  at* 
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taches  some  little  present.  Many  a  more  gorgeous  epergne 
has  not  yielded  one  hundredth  part  of  the  delight.  Every 
eye  was  fixed  upon  it ;  some  in  pure  astonishment  and  wonder, 
others  speculating  what  might  fall  to  their  share;  and  while 
the  old  grandfather  tried  to  curb  impatience  among  the  elder 
children,  the  young  baby,  with  the  destructive  privilege  that 
belongs  to  infancy,  was  permitted  to  pull  and  tear  from  time 
to  time  at  the  glittering  fruit,  —  little  feats  which  excited  as 
much  laughter  from  the  grown  people  as  anxiety  from  the 
younger. 

Hans  moved  on ,  with  a  sigh ,  at  these  new  signs  of  home 
happiness  in  which  he  had  no  share.  The  next  was  the 
Curate's  cabin,  and  there  sat  a  pleasant  party  round  the  stove, 
while  the  old  priest  read  something  from  an  amusing  volume ; 
the  lecture  never  proceeding  far  without  some  interruption  to 
comment  upon  it,  to  indulge  a  laugh,  or  mayhap  clink  their 
glasses  together,  as,  in  token  of  friendship,  they  pledged  each 
other  health  and  long  life.  Beyond  this  again  was  a  new  cabin, 
just  taken  possession  of;  and  here  Hans,  peeping  in,  beheld 
a  young  Tyroler  exhibiting  to  his  wife  —  (they  had  been  mar- 
ried but  a  few  weeks)  —  his  new  rifle.  It  was  strange  to  see 
how  she  admired  the  weapon ,  gazing  at  it  with  all  the  delight 
most  of  her  sex  reserve  for  some  article  of  dress  or  decoration. 
She  balanced  it,  too,  in  her  hand ,  and  held  it  to  her  shoulder, 
with  the  ease  of  one  accustomed  to  its  use. 

In  every  cabin  some  group,  some  home  picture,  met  his 
eye;  peaceful  age,  happy  manhood,  delighted  childhood, 
beamed  around  each  hearth  and  board.  The  song,  the  dance, 
the  merry  story,  the  joyous  meal,  succeeded  each  other,  as 
he  went  along.  He  alone,  of  all,  was  poor  and  sad:  in  his 
mother's  hut  all  was  darkness  and  gloom;  the  half-suppressed 
sigh  of  pain  the  only  sound.  The  last  cabin  of  the  village, 
and  the  poorest  too,  belonged  to  an  old  peasant,  who  had 
been  a  soldier  under  the  Emperor  Joseph ;  he  was  a  very  old 
man,  and  being  burdened  with  a  large  family  of  grand- 
children, whose  parents  were  both  dead,  all  he  could  do  by 
hard  labour  was  to  maintain  his  household.  "Here ,"  thought 
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i  ped  to  look  in,  "I  -  >me  poor  as  our- 

selves,—  I  hope  they  are  happier."  So  thc\  -eem.'d  to  be. 
They  were  nil  seat  ed  mi  the  floor  of  the  eahin ,  with  tin-  grand- 
father among  them  on  a  low  stool,  while  he  performed  f»,r 
tliein  t!ie  evolutions  of  the  (Irand  Ann-.  .-irg  —  the 

w   which    Mari:i  Theresa   held   of  nil   t! 

troops.      The  old   man   was  sorely  pu//'  ve.y  a  guffi- 

cicntly    formidalde  nnti<.n   ot'  t! 

lill  iij»  the  <lJH"erent  arms  of  th« 
:«>  plant  individual-  nt  en- 

tiro  corps,   while   wa!-  i  fur  field 

mortars:  Upe  eitedel  of  Precborg  being  performed  l.\  tl, 

of  hi*  M  I'nn  l>ipr. 

.  ••ni?ii:  than  t!ii<  hinnMe  .   and  vet  n<>t  Ol 

r  him.     What  would  h--  rv>t  have  piven  to 
—  to  havo  wntchod  all  the  evolution", 

i)  from  his  view  — jv 

nitled  t«.  the  reiriment*,   :uid 

own  id-  Ah,  that  would  have  heen  happin 

ivc  wrttchc<l  th. 

when  a  slight  incident  I  which  intcrnij  ted  him 

and  trivial  is  it,   and  yet  in  all  its  «eemin£  ii 

t«»  In*  the  tnrr: 

It  chanced  t!  >Idien«,   from  i 

dent  or  other,    would   not  stand  upright,   ntid  a  littl- 
whosc    I. la.  nd    Mini.-, 

temper,   in  endeavouring  to  set  him  on  htslcpf,  broke  - 

•1.      "Ah,  thou  worthier  thii, 
"tfiou  art  no  use  now  to  Kin<:  or  Kaiser,  ft>r  thoti  art  ns  lame 

lit   I  la  i .  -     i 

of  the  \rindow,  nndllung: 

•  "Shame  on  thee,  '  !d  man  reprovingly; 

*4he  would  have  done  for  many  a  thing  yet.     The  best  scout 

r  had  on  the  Turkic  I  >u  couldn't 

think  him  nMe  to  walk.     Beside*,  don't  yon  remember  thd 

Tyrol  proverb?  — 

Horart  Trmpfeton.  \1 
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'Gott  batsein  Plan 
Fur  Jedermann:' 

God  has  his  plan 
For  every  man. 

So  never  despise  those  who  are  unfit  for  thine  own  duties ; 
mayhap,  what  thou  deemest  imperfection,  may  fit  them  for 
something  far  above  thee." 

Oh,  how  Hans  drank  in  these  words!  the  grief  that  filled 
him,  on  the  insulting  comparison  of  the  child  was  now  changed 
to  gratitude ,  and  seizing  the  little  soldier ,  his  own  sad  em- 
blem, he  kissed  it  a  hundred  times,  and  then  placed  it  in  his 
bosom. 

Hanserl's  mother  was  asleep  when  he  reached  home,  so, 
creeping  silently  to  his  bed,  he  lay  down  in  his  clothes,  dread- 
ing lest  he  might  awaken  her;  and  with  what  a  happy  heart 
did  he  lie  down  that  night!  How  full  of  gratitude  and  of  love 
as  he  thought  over  the  blessed  words !  How  he  wished  to 
remain  awake  all  night  long  and  think  over  them,  fancying, 
as  he  could  do,  the  various  destinies  which,  even  to  such  as 
him,  might  still  fall!  But  sleep,  that  will  not  come  when 
wooed,  stole  over  him  as  he  lay,  and  in  a  deep,  heavy  slumber, 
he  clasped  the  little  wooden  figure  in  his  hands. 

The  first  effect  of  weariness  over,  Hans  dreamed  of  all  he 
had  seen;  vague  and  confused  images  of  the  different  objects 
passed  and  re-passed  before  his  mind,  in  that  disorder  and  in- 
coherency  that  belong  to  dreams.  The  scene  of  the  Vor- 
steher's  house  became  mingled  with  the  remembrance  of  the 
Pontlatzer  bridge,  where,  until  nightfall,  he  had  been  watch- 
ing the  Bavarian  sentinel ;  and  the  curate's  parlour  beside  its 
listening  group,  had,  now,  a  merry  mob  of  children  dancing 
around  the  Easter-tree,  under  whose  spreading  branches  a 
cavalry  picquet  were  lying  —  the  horses  grazing  —  while  the 
men  lay  stretched  before  the  watch-fires ,  smoking  and  chat- 
tering. 

The  memory  of  the  soldiers  once  touched  upon,  every 
other  fled;  and  now  he  could  only  think  of  the  evolutions 
around  Presburg :  and  he  fancied  he  saw  the  whole  army  de- 
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filing  over  tin-  bridge  across  the  Danube,  and  disappearing 
within  the  ancient  gates  of  the  city.  Tin-  white-cloaked 
cuirassiers  of  Austria,  gigantic  forms,  seeming  even  greater 
t Vein  th«  massive  folds  of  their  white  draper)-;  the  dark  I><»h- 

coal-black  horses;  the  Uhlans  with  their  ban- 
ners floating  from  their  tall  lances;  the  prancing  Hungarians 
iiiiiunteil  on  their  -{.ringing  white  steeds  of  Arab  blood;  the 
gay  scarlet  <>t  their  <hak<».  the  clink  of  their  dolmans,  all 
glittering  with  gold,  eclipsing  all  around  them.  Then  came 
i  -  ho*t.  marching  like  one 

man,  their  dark  plumes  waving  like  a  vast  forest  for  miles  in 
distance.  These  followed  again  >>y  the  long  train  of  guns  and 
ammunition  carts. 

il  glances  of  distant  lands,  xof  which  he  had  once  road, 
passed  before  him:  the  wide-spreading  plains  of  the  Lower 
Danube  —  the  narrow  passes  of  the  St\  rian  Alps  —  the  bleak, 
vast  tracts  of  sterile  country  on  the  Turkish  frontier,  with  here 
and  there  a  low  mud-walled  village,  surmounted  by  a  mina- 
retted  tower:  — all,  however,  were  peopled  with  soldiers, 

ng  or  bivouacking,  striking  their  tent-  at  day-break, 
<T  -itting  around  their  campfires  by  night.  The  hoarse 
challenge  of  the  sentries,  the  mellow  call  of  the  bugle,  the 
juivering  tramp  of  a  mounted  patrol,  were  all  vividly  pre- 

to  his  sleeping  senses.  From  these  thoughts  of  far- 
away scenes,  he  was  suddenly  recalled  to  home,  and  his  own 
Tyrol  land.  He  thought  he  stood  upon  the  rocky  cliff  and 
looked  down  into  the  valley  which  he  had  left  so  tranquil  at 

ill,  but  which  now  presented  an  aspect  of  commotion 
.      The  inhabitants  of  the  little  village  at  the  h.-.-«i 

Kaunner-Thal  were  all  preparing  to  quit  their  homes 
and  fly  up  the  valley;  carts  covered  with  their  furniture  and 

crowded  the  little  street;  pack-horses  and  mules  laden 
with  every  thing  portable;  while  in  the  eager  and  affrighted 
gestures  of  the  peasants  it  was  easy  to  see  that  some  calamity 
impended.  Now  and  then  some  horseman  would  ride  in 
amongst  them,  and  l»\  hi-  'mann«  r  it  was  plain  the  tidings  he 
ht  were  full  of  disaster.  Hans  looked  towards  the 
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bridge:  and  there,  toMs^aatonishment,  he  saw  the  very  same* 
soldiers'  the  old  man  had  manoeuvred  with.  They  had ,  seem- 
ingly, come  of?'  a  long  march,  and  with  their  knapsacks  un- 
strung, and  their  arms  piled,  were  regaling  themselves  with 
wine  from  the  guard-house. 

I  fans"  first  thought  was  to  hasten  back  and  tell  his  mother 
what  He  saw;  and  now  he  stood  up  and  leaned  over  her  bed, 
but  he*  steep  was  so  tranquil  and  so  happy  he  could  not  bean- 
to  awaken  her.  "What  can  it  mean?"  thought  he.  "Arc 
these  the  movements  of  our  own  people?  or  are  the  French 
wujlves  coming  down  upon  us?"  As  he  ruminated  thus,  h* 
thought  there  came  a  gentle  tap  at  the  door  of  the  hut:  toe* 
opened  it  cautiously,  and  there,  who  should  be  standing  be<- 
fore  him  but  the  lame  soldier,  his  own  poor  little  fellow,  the 
chstaway  ? 

"Conte  along,  Hans,"  said  he  in  a  friendly  voice;  "there 
is  little  time  to  lose.  The  Wolres  are  near."  "  He  pressed  his 
finger  to  his  lips,  in  token  of  caution,  and  led  Hans  without 
the  door.  No  soottei*  were  they  outside  than  he  resumed,  — 

"  Thou  art  maimed  and  crippled  like  myself,  Hans  Jbrgle. 
We  should  be  but  indifferent  front-rank  men  before  the 
enemy :  but  remember  the  Tyrol  proverb ,  — 

'(Jmihat  seinPlan 
Fttr  Jedermann.' 

Who  knows  if  even  we  cannot  serve  the  Vaterland ?  We  must 
away,  Hnnserl  — ^  away  to  the  top  of  the  Kaiserfels,  where* 
the  fagots  lie  ready  for  the  signal  fire.  The  Bavarians  have 
found  out  where  it  lies,  and  have  gent  a  srxmt  party  to  destroy 
it,  while  their  battalions  are  advancing  by  forced  marches  up 
the  Inn-Thai.  Thou  kttowest  all  these  paths  well,  Hans;  so 
lead  the  way,  my  brave  boy,  and  I  '11  do  my  best  to  follow." 

Hans  waited  for  no  further  bidding,  but  hastily  crossing 
the  little  wooden  bridge ,  commenced  the  ascent  of  the  moun- 
tain with  an  activity  that  bore  no  trace  of  his  infirmity. 

"  We  must  light  the  beacofi ,  Hfttts ,"  ssid  the  lame  soldier. 
•'  When  it  is  seen  blazing,  the  signal  will  bo  repeated  up  the 
;  Finstermiinz  will  have  it;  and  then  Nauders. 
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Maltx  will  sdiou  it  IP -M.  ami  then  all  Tyrol  will  !>«•  up.  The 
war.jo.leln  will  rewound  in  evrry  valh'\  HIU!  glen .  and  then  Iqt 
tin-  \\ 

<)!».   how  Han-  trained  carhnervr  and  &U*ew  to  pu*h  t«»r- 
Thr  path  led  acro-0  nevenil  t  many  of  tlu-m  l.\ 

f)aM6  which,  in  clay.  demaiulcd  the  gre^teM  circumspection, 
bjit  Hans  i-lrarrd  tin-in  now  at  a  eprin^-  Tlu-  d.-.-p  marshy 
ground.  pla>h\  with  rivulet.s  and  im-ltt-d  MK.W,  lu-  wa»lf«l 
through  ankle  deep,  climbing  tin-  bri«-r\  rocks  and  steep  baufc* 
without  a  moment'*  halt . 

II-    thought  that  the  Uiue  SoliUer  COOUnued  t<>  <-.\li*>rt  him, 

.i.lu.-illy  his  own  pace  *U«!. 

and  at  last  he  cried  out,  —  "I  0*11  Uo  no  uuwre,  H»n§.  Tli«.u 
must  150  forward  alone,  my  boy,  —  to  th«e  »U  tin-  ^lor 
Am  old  and  worn  out!  Hasten,  then,  mycliihl.  ami  sav.-  tli<- 
V»terlan<l.  Thou  wilt  IM  th«-  tin<K-r-hox  ail4 ftber*^  in  the 
hollow  pine-tree  beaide  the  fagot.  It  is  wra()p< -d  in  t->\v  u»l 
will  lijrht  at  onco.  Farewell,  and  Gott  fiuidf  thcr!" 

iin.t  ti-ll  a  thousandth  part  of  the  dangers  ai»U  UiflScul- 
tios  of  tlmt  night's  walk:    in  one  place  ihc  path,   ior  | 
ya/de,  is  on  the  bri»k  of  a  ravine,  eleven  humire<l  t  .t  .1-  -.  -p. 
and  no  abnipt  is  th*-  turn  at  the  end,  that  an  iron  hook 
H-rt.-d  in  thi-  rock,  by  which  tin-  traveller  m-  .t  steop 

glacier  w  to  be  crocsed  fart !MT  on:  and  la.-tl\  .  th«-  t..rr.-i,t  of 
the  Kictccher  must  he  traversed  on  a  tree,  whose  bark  .  Ml 
aad  «iippery  from  the  falling  spray ,  would  he  impossibl < 
but  Uu'  feet  of  a  mount ai:  ich  of  tkene  <li«l  Hans  WHf 

surrnonnt  with  all  the  precision  and  care  of  waking  senses; 
with  izreater  courage,  by  far,  than  in  hi*  waking  momenta  he 
OMiftd  hav. 

ges  he  never  gazed  on*  before  without  a  shudder,  lie 

.  ~:-r^a|.(|:  p:uhs  he  tn-mlded  to  tread,  he 
I  along  now  in  nimhli*  spe«d,  and  at  la»t  caught  sight  of 
a  large  dark  object  that  stood  out  against  Ute  «ky  —  the  great 
heap  of  fire-wood  for  the  beacon. 

A«  he  came  nearer,  htf  cagerBees  grew  greater;    each 
mrauto  now  seemed  an  hour  »—  every  fklae  «top  he  made  up- 
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peared  to  him  as  though  it  might  prove  fatal  to  his  mission ; 
and  when,  by  any  turn  of  the  way,  the  beacon  pile  disap- 
peared for  a  moment  from  his  eyes ,  his  heart  throbbed  so 
powerfully  as  almost  to  impede  his  breath.  At  last  he  gained 
the  top  —  the  wild  mountain-peak  of  the  Kaiserfels.  The 
snow  lay  deep,  and  a  cold,  cutting  wind  swept  the  drift  along, 
and  made  the  sensation  far  more  intense.  Hans  cared  not  for 
this:  his  whole  soul  was  on  one  object;  suffering,  torture, 
death  itself,  he  would  have  braved  and  welcomed,  could  he 
only  accomplish  it.  The  mist  lay  heavily  on  the  side  by  which 
he  had  ascended,  but  towards  Landeck  the  air  was  clear,  and 
Hans  gazed  down  in  that  direction  as  well  as  the  darkness 
would  permit;  but  all  seemed  tranquil  —  nothing  stirred ,  nor 
showed  the  threatened  approach.  "  What  if  he  should  be 
mistaken?  "  thought  Hans.  "  What  if  the  lame  soldier  should 
have  only  fancied  this?  or  could  he  be  a  traitor,  that  would 
endeavour  by  a  false  alarm  to  excite  the  revolt  before  its 
time?" 

These  were  torturing  doubts ,  and  while  he  yet  revolved 
them  he  stood  unconsciously  peering  into  the  depth  below, 
when  suddenly ,  close  beneath  him  —  so  close  that  he  thought 
it  almost  beside  him ,  though  still  about  eighty  yards  off —  he 
saw  two  figures  emerge  from  the  shadow  of  a  pine  copse,  and 
commence  the  steep  ascent  of  the  peak.  They  were  followed 
by  two  others ,  and  now  a  long  compact  line  issued  forth ,  and 
began  to  clamber  up  the  pass.  Their  weapons  clinked  as 
they  came :  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  it  —  they  were  the 
enemy ! 

With  one  spring  he  seized  the  tinder-box  and  struck  the 
light:  the  wood,  smeared  with  tar,  ignited  when  touched, 
and  before  a  minute  elapsed  a  bright  pillar  of  flame  sprung  up 
into  the  dark  sky.  Hans,  not  content  with  leaving  any  thing 
to  chance,  seized  a  brand  and  touched  the  fagots  here  and 
there ,  till  the  whole  reeking  mass  blazed  out  —  a  perfect  co- 
lumn of  fire. 

No  sooner  had  the  leading  files  turned  the  cliff,  than  with 
a  cry  of  horror  and  vengeance  they  sprung  forward.  It  was 
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too  late:  the  signal  was  already  answered  from  the  Kanei-tVls, 
and  a  glittering  -tar  mi  the  Gehatsch  told  where  another  lire 
was  about  t.»  Ma/e  forth.     Han-  hud  hut  time  to  turn  and  fly 
down  tin-  mountain  as  the  soldiers  drew  up.     A 
Ixirning  wood  had  tout -h«-d  his  jacket,   however,  ami,  guided 
i>\  th<  sparks,  four  bullets  followed  him.  It  was  at  tin  n 
when  he  had  turned  for  a  last  look  at  the  blazing  pile.    He  fell, 
I'tit .  speedily  regaining  his  feet,  continued  his  flight.     His 

ii  was  but  half  accomplished  if  the  village  were  not 

:  their  danger.      All   the  dangers  of  his  upward 

course  were  now  to  be  en  -e;  and 

with  the  agony  of  a  terrible  wound — for  the  bullet  had  pierced 

him  beneath  the  led  breast — half  frantic  with  pain  and  excite- 

he  bounded  from  cliff  to  cliff,  clearing  the  torrents  by 
leaps  despair  alone  could  have  made,  and  at  length  staggered 

•  ha  n  ran  along  the  village  street,  and  fell  at  the  door  of 

the  \'.H> teher's  hoUSe. 

Already  the  whole  village  was  a-foot :  the  signal  blazing  on 
the  mountain  had  called  them  to  arm,  hut  none  could  tell  by 
whom  it  was  lighted,  or  by  whi<  h  path  the  enem\  might  be 
expected.  They  now  gathered  around  the  poor  boy,  who, 
in  accents  broken  and  faltering .  could  scarce  reply. 

••What!  thou  hast  done  it?"  cried  the  Vorsteher,  angrily. 

hen,  thou  silly  fool,  it  is  to  thy  mad  ravings  we  owe  all 

this  terror  —  a  terror  that  may  cost  our  country  bitter  tears ! 

prompted  the,-  to  this?" 

44  The  lame  soldier  told  me  they  were  coming,"  said  Hans, 
with  eyes  swimming  in  tears. 

"The  lame  soldier!  —  he  is  mad!"  cried  an  old  peasant: 
•  -tin  -re  is  none  such  in  all  the  Dorf." 

44  Yes,  yes,*'  reiterated  Hans;  "they  flung  him  away  last 

night ,  because  he  was  lame  —  lame ,  and  a  cripple  like  me : 

but  he  told  me  they  were  coming ;  and  I  had  only  time  to  reach 

\  aiserfels  when  they  gained  the  top  too." 

Wretched  fool!"  said  the  Vorsteher,  sternly;  "thy  mad 

ur  and  wild  fancies  have  ruined  the  Vatvrland.     See, 

there  is  the  signal  from  Pfunds,  and  the  whole  Tyrol  will  be 


up!     If  thy  life  were  worth  any  thing,  thou  shouldst  die  for 
this!" 

"So  sfrall  I!"  said  Huns,  sobbing;  "the  bullet  is  yet  here." 
And  he  opened  his  jacket,  and  displayed  to  their  horrified  gaze 
the  whole  chest  bathed  in  blood,  and  the  round,  blue  mark  of 
a  gun-shot  wound. 

This  terrible  evidence  dispelled  every  doubt  of  Hans' 
story :  all  its  strange  incoherency  vanished  before  that  pool  of 
blood,  which,  welling  forth  at  every  respiration,  ran  in 
currents  over  him.  Dreadful,  too,  as  the  tidings  were,  the 
better  nature  of  the  poor  villagers  prevailed  over  their  fears, 
#nd  in  the  sorrow  the  child's  fate  excited  all  other  thoughts 
were  Iqst. 

In  a  sad  procession  they  bore  him  home  to  his  mother's 
cottage ,  the  Vorsteher  walking  at  hip  side ;  while  Hans,  with 
rapid  utterance,  detailed  the  events  which  have  been  tqld. 
Broken  and  unconnected  as  parts  of  his  recital  were  —  incom- 
prehensible as  the  whole  history  of  the  lame  soldier  appeared 
—  the  wounded  figure — .the  blazing  fires  that  already  twinkled 
on  every  peak,  —  were  facts  too  palpable  for  denial;  and  the 
hearers  stared  at  each  other  in  amazement,  not  knowing  how 
to  interpret  the  strange  story. 

The  agonising  grief  of  the  bereaved  mother,  as  she  beheld 
the  shattered  and  bleeding  form  of  her  child ,  broke  in  upon 
these  doubtings;  and  while  they  endeavoured  to  offer  her  their 
consolation,  none  thought  of  the  impending  danger. 

For  $  while  after  he  wag  laid  in  bed,  Hans  seemed  sunk  in 
a  swoon;  but,  suddenly  awakening,  he  made  an  effort  to  rise. 
Too  weak  for  this ,  he  called  the  chief  people  of  the  village 
around,  and  said, 

"They  are  coming  from  the  Kaiserfels;  they  will  be  down 
soon,  and  burn  the  village,  if  you  do  not  cut  away  the  bridges 
over  the  Kletscher,  and  close  the  pass  on  the  VVeissen  Spitze. 
Throw  out  skirmishers  along  the  mountain  side,  and  guard 
the  footpath  from  the  Pontlatzer  Briicke." 

Had  the  words  been  the  dying  orders  of  a  general  com- 
manding an  army,  they  could  not  have  been  heard  with  mere 
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implicit  reveivmv,   nor  more  strictly  obeyed.     Fr 
the  Vor-teh.T  i-sued  commands  for  these  in.-tnu-tions  to  be 
followed       1 1. in-'  i  <-v  <  lati'Mi-  w.-n- .   t<>  tin-  MIJH  i>titiou«»  ima- 
ginations  of  tin'   peasants,  of  di\ine   inspiration:   and    iuan\ 
ilHtKflj    tftotith    affirmed  that   tin-  lame  -<>ldier  was  St. 'Mart it 
him-elf,    their  patron  -aim  ,    at  u  ho-r  r-hriii'-  a  crowd  of  < 
worshippers  were  soon  a  ft  IT  -en  kneeling. 

Tin-  %illa^e  doctor  ROOM  pronoun,  t-d  the  case  above  hi? 
i-kill,  l.ut  did  not  abandon  hop*-.  Ilaix  ..nl\  MniU-d  faiutl}. 
and  whi-|iri-i-d, — 

(t  halsfin  HUM 

hiir  Ji-.li  rin  IIHI.' 

•What  do  you  set-  t  ..  -,-.  .   II.rrV..r-t  ..-d  h*,  afl 

tin-  old  man  »tare«l  with  a.stonishv-<l  «•>  «^  1>  <>m  tin  little  window 

.ujinandi-d  thr  \alh-\  .      '   What  i-  it  you  see?  " 
••Tin-  Dorf  in  the  K  an  user-Thai  HCCUIS  all  in  coiiinmt  ion." 
!.-.!   tin-   \'or>t.-li«T.      ••  1'lu-  people  are  packing 
in  their  wajjgoiw,  and  preparing  to  fly." 

-aid  Han-.  «juieil\  ;  "I  t*aw it alreaj)|b" 
1'liou   h;iht  M-i'ii  it  alr«-.'d  .  '   '   niMMllH^  the  old  man.   if. 
n^ 

-aw  it  all.      Lo,,k  -ha rply  along  Uu' river  .'•idr,  and 
U-ll  lui-  if  a  rhild  i-  not  holding  two  nude-,    wlio  art-  t-tri . 

•  wn  into  the  stream  to  drink." 

*•  God  bo  around  and  ai  munuun-d  thr  Vor«t«her; 

"hi-  power  is  j; i  He  .r.»s»-<l  liim-elf  tlire<-  times  ,  and 

the  \vh"!.-   --..nij  .m\    followed   ilie   pious   motion;  and  U  low, 
liMii-inurini:  praxer.    wa-  heard  to  till  the  .  li.nul..  i. 

•There  \»  a  waggon  with  cipht  bullock^,  too,  but  thrv 
cannot  stir  the  !  •  in>i.->l  I  Ian-  ,  a-,  with  rh.-rd  i-\«  .-. 

he  -p.-ke  \\;th  i!i.    t'.iilit  |  •   .MM-  half-.-leepin^. 

\\ho  an- the-,    ( -tuning  along  the  val.  is?"  «0ked 

they  sft-iii  like  our  own  Jagere,  a»  wejlaamy 
eyes  can  make  out." 

II          asleep!"  whispered   hi*   ...othe,,   with  a  ca«Uou« 
-ilencc. 
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It  was  true.  Wearied,  and  faint,  and  dying,  he  had 
fallen  into  slumber. 

While  poor  Hans  slept,  the  tidings  of  which  he  was  the 
singular  messenger  had  received  certain  confirmation.  The 
villagfc  scouts  had  already  exchanged  shots  with  the  Bavarian 
troops  upon  the  mountains,  and  driven  them  back.  The 
guard  at  the  Pontlatzer  Briicke  was  seen  to  withdraw  up  the 
valley  towards  Landeck,  escorting  three  field-pieces  which 
had  only  arrived  the  preceding  day.  Every  moment  accounts 
came  of  garrisons  withdrawn  from  distant  outpost  stations, 
and  troops  falling  back  to  concentrate  in  the  open  country.  It 
was  seen,  from  various  circumstances,  that  a  forward  move- 
ment had  been  intended,  and  was  only  thwarted  by  the  inex- 
plicable intervention  of  Hans  Jorgle. 

The  Tyrolers  could  not  fail  to  perceive  that  their  own  hour 
was  now  come ,  and  the  blow  must  be  struck  at  once  or  never! 
So  felt  the  leaders ;  and  scarcely  had  the  Bavarians  withdrawn 
their  advanced  posts,  than  emissaries  flew  from  village  to 
village,  with  little  scraps  of  paper,  bearing  the  simple  words, 
"EsistZeit!  —  It  is  time!"  while,  as  the  day  broke,  a  little 
plank  was  seen  floating  down  the  current,  with  a  small  flag- 
staff, from  which  a  pennon  fluttered  —  a  signal  that  was  wel- 
comed by  the  wildest  shouts  of  enthusiasm  as  it  floated  along: 
—  the  Tyrol  was  up !  "  Fur  Gott,  den  Kaiser,  und  das  Vater- 
landl "  rung  from  every  glen  and  every  mountain. 

I  dare  not  suffer  myself  to  be  withdrawn,  even  for  a  mo- 
ment, to  that  glorious  struggle  —  one  of  the  noblest  that  ever 
a  nation  carried  on  to  victory.  My  task  is  rather  within  that 
darkened  room  in  the  little  hut ,  where ,  with  fast-ebbing  life, 
Hans  Jorgle  lay. 

The  wild  cheers  and  echoing  songs  of  the  marching  pea- 
sants awoke  him  from  his  sleep,  which,  if  troubled  by  pangs 
of  pain,  had  still  lasted  for  some  hours.  He  smiled,  and 
made  a  gesture  as  if  for  silence,  that  he  might  hear  the  glo- 
rious sounds  more  plainly,  and  then  lay  in  a  calm,  peaceful 
reverie ,  for  a  considerable  time. 

The  Vorsteher  had,  with  considerable  difficulty,  persuaded 
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the  poor  widow  to  leave  the  l..-.Uid,»  fora  moment,  while  he 
asked  Hans  a  question. 

The  mother  was  borne ,  almost  fainting,  away; 

anil  the  ,.1,1  man  -at  in  IHT  j.laee.    hut.    Mihdued  hv  the  anguish 

-oene.  unable  to  speak.     At  la-t .  while  the  tears  ran 
down  his  aged  cheeks,  he  kissed  the  ehihl'>  hand,  and  said, — 
44  Thou  wilt  leave  us  soon  .   1 1 

Hans  gave  a  smile  of  sad.   hut  heaiititul  meaning,  while  his 
upturned  ,  \  M  -.•••m-M  to  intimate  his  hope  and  hi-  laitli. 
I  ,         ^  -      th\   r.-wanl  i>  n-a«l\   for  tl, 

1 1    paused  a  second,  and  then  went  on :  — 

•n\    .-hi hi.  in  our  own  poor  village,  let 
\otion  he  a  treasure,  to  be  handed  down  in  m«  n 

B,  that  they  may  know  how  one  lik<  th«  in--lves  — 
more  helpless,  too—  could  serve  his  Vatcrhmd.  Bftj,  Han- 
Jorgle,  will  it  make  thy  laM  m.-m.-nt-  happier  to  think  that  our 
gratitude  will  raise  a  monument  to  th.  ,-  in  the  Dorf.  with  thy 
-name,  who  fell  at  Kh-hingen,  above  thine  own?  The 
villagers  have  bid  me  ask  thee  t  h  i  - . " 

"My  mother  —  m\  poor  in«>t[.>  r!  "   murmured  Hans. 
••>  he  shall  never  want,  Hai.  .  house  in 

•  rf  shall  not  have  a  Lett,  r  tire-ide  than  h«-r>.     Hut  m\ 
question,  Hans  —  time  presses/* 

Hans  was  silent,  and  lay  with  closed  eyes  for  several  mi- 
nutes; then,  laying  his  hand  on  the  old  man.  he  spoke  with 
an  utterance  clear  at  first,  but  which  gradually  grew  fainter  as 
he  proceeded, — 

illd  no  monument  to  one  poor  and  humble  as 
I  am;  mine  were  not  actions  glorious  enough  for  trophi*  -  in 
the  noon-day;  but  let  the  <4Nachtwachter"  come  here  at 
mi'ini^ht  —  at  the  same  hour  of  my  blessed  dream  —  and  let 
him  wish  me  a  good  night.  They  who  are  sleeping  will  dream 
happier;  and  the  waking  will  think,  as  they  hear  the  cry,  of 
Jorgle!" 
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CHAPTER    XIH. 

TttE  Ortler  is  the  Mont  Blanc  of  the  Tyrol ,  and  seen  from 
Nauders,  a  village  on  a  green ,  grassy  table-land,  more  than 
four  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  can  well  bear  comparison 
with  the  boldest  of  the  Swiss  Alps.  Nauders  itself,  a  type  of 
a  Tyroler  village,  is  situated  in  a  wild  and  lonely  region ;  it 
has  all  the  picturesque  elegance  and  neat  detail  of  which 
Tyrolers  are  so  lavish  in  their  houses,  and,  like  every  other 
Dorf  in  this  country,  has  its  proud  castle  standing  sentry  over 
it.  The  Barons  of  the  Naudersberg  were  men  of  station  in 
olden  times,  and  exacted  a  tribute  over  a  tract  extending  deep 
into  the  Engadine;  and  now,  in  this  great  hall,  whose  chimney 
would  contain  the  heaviest  diligence  that  ever  waddled  over 
the  Arlberg,  a  few  Nauders  notabilities  are  squabbling  over 
some  mysterious  passage  in  a  despntdi  from  Vienna,  for  it  is 
the  high  court  of  the  district,  while  I  wait  patiently  without 
for  some  formality  of  my  passport.  To  judge  from  their  gravt- 
expressions  and  their  anxious  glances  towards  me,  one  would 
say  that  I  was  some  dangerous  or  suspected  personage—  some 
one  whose  dark  designs  the  government  had  already  fathomed, 
and  were  bent  on  thwarting.  If  they  did  b«t  know  how  few 
are,  in  all  likelihood,  the  days  I  have  yet  to  linger  on,  they 
would  not  rob  me  of  one  hour  of  them  in  this  wild  mountain. 

And  yet  I  have  learned  something  while  I  wait.  This  little 
Dorf,  Nauders,  is  the  birthplace  of  a  very  remarkable  man, 
although  one  whose  humble  name,  Bartholomew  Kletnhatts, 
is  little  known  beyond  Tyrol.  Left  an  orphan  at  five  years 
old',  he  lost  his  sight  in  the  small-pox,  and  was  taken  into  the 
house  of  a  carpenter  who  compassionated  his  sad  condition. 
Here  he  endeavoured  to  learn  something  of  his  protector's 
trade ;  but  soon  relinquishing  the  effort,  he  set  to  work,  form- 
ing little  images  in  wood,  at  first  from  models,  and  then 
self-designed,  till,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  he  completed  a 
crucifix  of  singular  beauty  and  elegance. 

Following  up  the  inspiration,  he  now  laboured  assiduously 
at  his  new  craft,  and  made  figures  of  various  saints  and  holy 


for  hflrttftml  was  entirely  imbued  with  I  i'. -.  ling  of 
«M!  to  such  an  extent  that,  in  <>rder  to  speak 

-  l.\  :iM..tht-r  -••!)-•  .    In- artualK  l«';ii-n.-<l  t«>  j, 
organ,   and  with   *M.  h    :t   j>r<>t!<  inn  \  .    that    In-   j..'iT..niir.i   the 
dMlfcl  of  organist  for  nearly  a  year  in  the  village  «  In; 

BflHtobninnt'tl.       .X-  ~<  n!;.t-.r.    lii>  ]•••], nt.-  i-  ui.f,  |\    »|,n  :t.|  un.l 
gMatitt  Tyrol.     A  S-  l>y  his  han«l  is  at  present  in  the 

A i<  i  ra«  collection  nt  m:m\  ..t  hie  atetaes  .t<i<>rn  tli.- 

episcopal  palaces  .>t'l  luir  .uxi  Hr,x-  ii.  :in.l  th.-  \; :iri,,  M-  .•!, 
thn>M«;h..Mt  tin-  ]>rovivtt. 

the  MiiifMor  and  hid  birthplace,  whi.-li    ,'  .  ady  a 
rihOOTktahi  miH  w  whrtwdinp,  I  haeten  on ,  for  my  pannport  in  at 
bMidiMwverod  to  be  in  order,  ami  I  am  IV 
to  Meran. 

ill  *pot*  hi  the  Tyrol,  none  ean  compare  with  M 
the  wildest  character  of  mountain  uniting  with  aprofn- 
all  that  regetatton  eati  briiitf.  Thi-  snow  peak,  t1 

thd  waving  fieldn  of  yellow  corn,  the  v  id  ley. 
on*  rant  rineyard  -—  where  hare  PH 

Mid  simple  beauty  in  i*cener\  l«  •  n  «n  gloriously  commingled? 
Au<l  th.-n  t  he  little  town  itself — what  a  strange  reinini- 
of  Ion  t! 
—  with  ,ed  parasgea,  within  whicli  th.-  .[uaint  old 

windows ,  i  .-ir  wares 

yjir«U.  iron nd,  rton- above  story,  an 

by  a  great  awning  to  keep  oh"  the  »uti :  fur  alr.-a.l\  I- 

t  the  magnolia  and  ol  i.  h  tV..in  afar. 

Iwan.h-r  ••  of  these  courts  la*t  nielli     the  twilight 

wMd«  '1  there  WM a  strange,  mysteri  '  in  the 

•  !:MI  I istancet  upwards,  wh  «  came  and  went aloi 

•1  galleries.     R.  v,n.l  the  court  lay  a- 
with  a  vine-roofe<l   tn-lli>,    uii.l.-r  who*.-  shade 
v.-irio'i-  .-replaced.     A  single  light,  here  and 

two  guests  were  seated;  but  all  i 
dMiftefltly,  that  one  wouhl  hav»-  thought  thi-  plae 
It  seemed  as  if  the  great  charm  was  that  im-llmv  :,i,-  pof 
1  >  nlenoe,  for  none  spoke. 
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I  walked  for  some  time  through  the  alleys,  and  at  last  sat 
down  to  rest  myself  at  a  little  table,  over  which  a  wide-leaved 
fig-tree  spread  its  dark  canopy. 

At  first  I  did  not  remark  that  another  person  was  seated 
near  the  table;  but  as  my  eyes  became  more  accustomed  to 
the  shade ,  I  descried  a  figure  opposite  to  me ,  and  immediately 
rising,  I  offered  my  apology  in  German  for  intruding.  He 
replied  in  French,  by  politely  requesting  I  would  be  seated; 
and  the  tone  and  manner  of  his  words  induced  me  to  comply. 

We  soon  felljnto  conversation;  and  although  I  could 
barely  distinguish  his  shadow  as  the  night  fell  thicker,  I  re- 
cognised that  he  was  an  old  man ;  his  accent  proclaimed  him  to 
be  French.  We  chatted  away,  the  topics  ranging,  with  that 
wilfulness  conversation  always  inclines  to,  from  the  "Wein- 
cur  " —  the  "  Grape  cure  " —  for  which  Meran  is  celebrated,  to 
the  present  condition  and  the  past  grandeur  of  the  ancient 
town.  With  its  bygone  history  my  companion  seemed  well 
acquainted ,  and  narrated  with  considerable  skill  some  of  its 
illustrious  passages,  concluding  one  by  saying,  "Here,  in  this 
very  garden ,  on  a  summer  morning  of  1342 ,  the  Emperor  and 
the  Margrave  of  Brandenburg  sat  at  breakfast,  when  a  herald 
came  to  announce  the  advance  of  the  procession  with  the 
future  bride  of  the  Duke,  Margaretta,  while  the  Bishops  of 
Augsburg  and  Regensburg ,  and  all  the  chivalry  of  the  Tyrol, 
rode  beside  and  around  her.  In  yonder  little  chapel,  where 
a  light  now  glitters  over  a  shrine,  was  the  betrothal  performed. 
From  that  day  forth  Tyrol  was  Austrian.  Of  all  this  gorgeous 
festivity,  nothing  remains  but  an  iron  horse-shoe  nailed  to  the 
chapel  door.  The  priest  who  performed  the  betrothal  some- 
what indiscreetly  suggested  that,  with  such  a  dowry  as  the 
bridegroom  received,  he  might  well  be  generous  towards  the 
Church;  on  which  the  Duke,  a  man  of  immense  personal 
strength,  at  once  stooped  down  and  wrenched  a  fore-shoe 
from  the  bride's  white  palfrey,  saying,  with  sarcastic  bitter- 
ness, 'Here,  I  give  thee  iron  for  stone!'  in  allusion  to  the 
rocks  and  precipices  of  the  Tyrol  land. 

"  Ungratefully  spoken  at  the  time,"  continued  the  stranger, 
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"ami  equally  false  as  a  proj»lu-i  \  .     These  wild  fitftaftfls 

•  ami  la-i  defem-i-  of  that  >ame  Austrian  Km- 

pire.      Ind'-ed.    M  well  aware  was  Napoleon  of   tin-  united 

"Urces  of  the  Tyrol,    that  one  of  his  first  im-a- 

was  to  partition  tin-  ronntry  between  Bavaria,  A 
and  Illyria.     Ami  \  et  this  Tyrol  lo  \alty  is  inexplicable.    They 

'ached  to  the  house  of  Hap-'  r'--_rh.  but  they  are  not 
Austrian  in  feeling.  The  friend-  of  free  trade  need  n,,t  go  far 
in  Meran  to  find  disciples  t<>  their  d«M-trin«-.  .ne  re- 

im-mlirrs   the   tinu-  that  an  aninc  ••!'  Mcraiu-r  \viiu-  was  worth 
-rvnr  d«-n.    whifli    now    i-   t«.    IM-   had   for  fivi-:    lnit 

tin  ii  they  were  Bavarian,  ami  mi^ht  liart«-i-  tlr 

How  produce  of  the  Baierisch  corn-fields.     At  the  pre- 

snit  day  th«-\  an-  i-nlat.-d.  v-hnt  nj»,  and  in.  >  l-y  cu-toin- 

houses  and  toll:    and   th  -"winj;  daily  poorer,   and 

neglecting  tin-  <>n!\  sonr««  they  possessed  of  wealth." 

We  talked  of  Hofer,  and  I  perceived  that  my  companion 
was  strongly  iinluu-d  with  an  opinion,  now  \  •  r\  general  in  the 
Tyrol,  that  his  merits  were  much  less  than  foreigners  usually 
ascribe  to  him.  Sprung  from  the  people,  th  a  little 

wayside  inn,  a  man  with  little  education,  and  of  the  very 
roughest  manner,  it  is  somewhat  singular  that  his  claims  are 
imputed  among  the  very  class  he  came  from.  Had  he 
been  an  aristocrat,  in  all  likelihood  the\  had  m  ver  \  entur*  d 
to  canvass  the  merits  they  now  so  mercilessly  arraign.  They 
judge  of  his  effort*  by  the  most  unfair  of  tests  in  sm  h  matter- 
I  i  say,  "To  what  end  has  Tyrol  fought  and 
l.hdy  Are  we  better,  or  richer,  or  freer  than  before?*' 
They  even  go  further,  and  accuse  him  of  exciting  tin- 
as  a  means  of  escaping  the  payment  of  his  debts  ,  which  as- 
sun-dly  were  considerable.  What  a  terriMe  prire  is  paid  for 
mob  popularity,  when  the  hour  of  its  effervescence  is  past! 

We  fell  to  chat  over  the  character  of  revolutions  generally, 
and  the  almost  invariable  t>  nd<  n<  \  t..  >-,.,•  -ma  that  ensues  in 
all  popular  commotions.  The  character  of  the  Three  Days 
and  the  present  condition  of  France,  more  despotically  go- 
verned than  ever  Napoleon  dared,  was  too  palpable  an  ex- 
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ample  to  csrapv  mention.  I  had  the  less  hesitation  in  speaking 
my  opinion  on  this  subject,  that  I  saw  my  companion's  lean- 
ings Were  evidently  of  the  Legitimist  stamp. 

Ffom  the  Revolution  we  diverged  to  the  struggle  itself  of 
the  Three  Days;  arid  being  tolerably  familiar,  from  various 
personal  narratives,  with  the  event,  I  ventured  on  expressing 
my  concurrence  with  the  opinion  that  a  mere  mob,  unpre- 
pared, unarmed,  and  undisciplined,  could  never  have  held 
for  art  hour  against  the  troops  had  there  not  been  foul  play. 

"Where  do  you  suspect  this  treachery  to  have  existed?" 
asked  my  companion. 

The  tone  of  the  question,  even  more  than  its  substance, 
confused  me ,  for  I  felt  myself  driven  to  a  vague  reply  in  ex- 
planation of  a  direct  charge.  I  answered,  however,  that  the 
magnitude  of  the  danger  could  scarcely  have  been  unknown  to 
many  men  highly  placed  in  the  service  of  Charles  X. ;  and  yet 
it  was  clfear  the  King  never  rightly  understood  that  any  r'eal 
peril  iihpended.  The  whole  outbreak  was  treated  as  an 
"  echauffourAe." 

"I  can  assure  you  of  your  drror,  so  far,"  replied  niy  com- 
panion. "  The  greatest  difficulty  we  encountered  — **  There1 
was  a  slight  pause  here,  as  if  by  use  of  the  word  "we  "  an  un- 
witting betrayal  had  escaped  him.  He  speedily,  however,  re- 
sumed:— "  The  greatest  difficulty  was  to  persuade  his  Majesty 
that  the  entire  affair  was  any  thing  but  a  street  brawl.  He 
treated  the  accounts  with  an  indifference  bordering  on  con- 
tempt; and  at  every  fresh  narrative  of  the  repulse  of  the 
troops,  he  seemed  to  feel  that  the  lesson  to  be  inflicted  sub- 
sequently would  be  the  most  efficacious  check  to  popular  ex- 
cess in  future.  To  give  an  instance ,  —  a  very  slight  one,  but 
not  without  its  moral ,  of  the*  state  of  feeling  of  the  court,  —  at 
four  o'clock  of  the  afternoon  of  the  third  day,  when  the  troops 
had  fallen  back  from  the  Place  dii  Carrousel,  and  with  great 
loss  been  compelled  to  retreat  torwards  the  Champs  Elyse'es, 
Captain  Lariglet,  of  the  4th  Lancers,  volunteered  to  carry  d. 
verbal  message  to  Versailles,  in  doing  which  he  should  tra- 
verse a  great  part  of  Paris  in  the  occupation  of  the  insurgents. 


i  4.t  was  a   •  <laring  onr ,  but  it  .-nrreeded. 

innumerable    li:iirbn>ailth    danp  T  a;.-,     he 

r-ai!le«*  at  lia!:  '       horee  had 

tallen  .  in  was  torn  by  balls;  ami  h<- 

:r«l  of  the  Palace  j  '  'iat  his 

was  served.     Langlet  hastened  uj>  tin-  great  staircase, 
an«l.  l'\  i h«-  mo«t  preying  entreaties  to  »' 

-sion  to  wait  there  till  the  kin^  >h«>uM  pass. 
He  stood  there  for  m  »f  an  hour;  it  seemed  an 

age  to  him,    for  though   faint,    wounded,   and  wear 

'^le    ll«-    1 1 

an. I   ill  <%cess  each    nmmeir 

'  the  door  of  a  salon  was  flung  wide,  and  the  Grand 
iccompanied  by  the  officers  in  waiting,  wcr 

before  the  King.     His  Majesty  had 
not  advanced  half-way  along  the  corridor  wh<  n  I 
tit.-  -plashed  and  travel-stained  figure  of  tin-  <>0ir»-r.     '  v 

<l  he,  in  a  tone  of  almost  asperity . 

onguanl  -t.  \ard.  ami  told  who  he  was  ami  the  object 

•i  n  ing.    The  k  a  few  words  hastily  and  passed 

•  >ii      LUII-!. -i  await*  d  in  breathless  eagerneios  toh* 

ved  time  for  a  single 

iee.     What  wa-  I?  —an  or 

tably  dressed,'  in  the  morning.      I 
that  in. .ruin-  >>  wjin  no  King  in  France! 

ike  this — them*  asaspecinj-  'tuiiy 

'J  item  Deut  vult  p«rd*T9;  —  so  it  is  we  speak  of 
i  s ,  but  we  forget  ourseh 

1,  he  army  scarcely  performed  their 

devoir  —  not,  at  least,  a."-  !  «>ops  understand  devoir  — 

where  their  hearts  are  engaged.*' 

;iken  again ,"  said  he.     "Save  in  a  few  com- 
panies of  the  line ,  never  did  troops  behave  better:  four  entire 
squadrons  of  one  regiment  were  cut  to  pieces  at  the  end  of  the 
>  infantry  regiments  were  actually  annihilated 
.le  Villr.  ht  hours,  at  the  Place  du  Car- 

//       iff     letnpfetait.  13 
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rousel,  we  had  no  ammunition,  while  the  insurgents  poured 
in  a  most  murderous  fire :  so  was  it  along  the  Quai  Voltaire." 

"I  have  heard,"  said  I,  "that  the  Due  de  Raguse  lost  his 
head  completely." 

"I  can  Assure  you,  Sir,  they  who  say  so  calumniate  him," 
was  the  calm  reply.  "Never  before  that  day  was  a  Marshal  of 
France  called  upon  to  fight  an  armed  host,  without  soldiers 
and  without  ammunition." 

"His  fate  would  induce  us  to  be  superstitious ,  and  believe 
in  good  luck.  Never  was  there  a  man  more  persecuted  by  ill 
fortune!" 

"I  perceive  they  are  shutting  the  gates,"  said  my  com- 
panion, rising;  "these  worthy  Meranera  are  of  the  very  ear- 
liest to  retire  for  the  night."  And  so  saying,  and  with  a 
"Good  night,"  so  hastily  uttered  &s  to  forbid  further  converse, 
my  companion  withdrew,  while  I  wandered  slowly  back  to  my 
Inn,  curious  to  learn  who  he  might  be,  and  if  I  should  ever 
chance  upon  him  again. 


I  heard  a  voice  this  morning  on  the  bridge,  so  exactly  like 
that  of  my  companion  of  last  night,  that  I  could  not  help 
starting.  The  speaker  was  a  very  large  and  singularly  hand- 
eome  man,  who,  though  far  advanced  in  life,  walked  with  a 
stature  as  erect,  and  an  air  as  assured,  as  he  could  have  worn 
in  youth.  Large  bushy  eye-brows,  black  as  jet,  although  his 
hair  was  perfectly  white,  shaded  eyes  of  undimmed  brilliancy 
—  he  was  evidently  "some  one,"  the  least  observant  could  not 
pass  him  without  this  conviction.  I  asked  a  stranger  who  he 
was,  and  received  for  answer,  "Marshal  Marmont  —  he  comes 
here  almost  every  autumn." 
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i  IIAI'TKK    XIV. 

IHI      IMtnl. 

ist  have  remarked,  that, 

whrn-vrr  the  way  is  difficult  of  access,  or  d:uii_r«Ti»un  to  tra- 
•  •-.  SOIIH-  littlf  <hrin>-  "i-  »t:itin-  i<  always  to  be  seen,  r.-- 

im  that  a  lii-j!  than  hfo  own  watches  o. 

safety,  and  MI  fan  appeal  to  Him  who 

IS  44.\  •  help  in  tinu-  of  trou! 

'•on  a  little  hoard,    n.iili-d  on  a 
fa  traveller; 

»ometirae»  a  still  rtnl«-r  fVi--i-...  mi  tin-  V»T\  r<»<-k.  tells  where 

awi-  it  had  swept  a  way  a  ulil    funily.  and  calling  on 

all  pious  Christians  who  pass  that  way  to  offer  a  prayer  for  tin- 

rf»-«l.      Tli'-i-,-  i-  an  i-inl!  '   in  tin's,' littl.' "Votive 

'  than  wlu-n   thi-ir 

•  •rty  attest  the  simplest  faith  of  a  simple  people. 
Th.-  Tyrolers  are  indei-.l  neb,  1'rrl.ap-  ;«!<.,,(• .  i.r.-ill  tin- ac- 
cessible parts  of  Europe,  tl..  I\  rol  has  preserved  its  primitwre 
habits  and  taates  for  « ••ntm-i.-  in 

throughout  the  con  -.vill  tm-l  -«'iur  littl«' 

or  village,  wh<>s,    ..1.1-world  customs  stand  out  in 

rra»t  to  its  neighbours:  and  where  in  tin -ir  h  irew, 

and  bearinu'.  »»•••  inhabitants  seem  unlike  all  else  around  tin  -in. 

Look  more  closely,  however,  and  you  will  see  that.  alth«> 

Krandmoth.-r  1   in   !mm«"«pnn.   and   wears  h--r 

unrdle.  all  -tinld.-d  with  copper  nails, 

<^randdauphti»r  affei-t*  a  printed  cotton  or  a  Swiss 

•rid  instead  of  the  broad-brimmed  and  looped  felt  of 

the  old  "Bauer,"  the  new  L  M  sport  broad-cloth  and 

hfcamletoare,  tl,,  r- for.  .  only  like  thepa.«*on£er8left 
behircl  )>>   their  own  coach,  and  waiting  for  the  next  < 
veyance  that  passes  to  carry  thein  on  their  journey. 

In  the  Tyrol,  however,  such  evidences  of  prop-ess  —  a« 

ii  the  fashion  to  call  it —  are  i«re.     The  peaaantry  seem 

content  to  live  as  their  fathers  have  done,  and  truly  he  must 

13' 
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be  sanguine  who  could  hope  to  better  a  condition,  which ,  with 
so  few  privations,  comprises  so  many  of  life's  best  and  dearest 
blessings.  If  the  mountain  peaks  be  snow-clad,  even  in  mid- 
summer, the  valleys  (at  least  all  in  South  Tyrol)  are  rich  in 
vinevards  and  olive  groves ;  and  although  wheat  is  seldom 
seen,  the  maize  grows  every  where;  the  rivers  swarm  with 
trout;  and  he  must  be  a  poor  marksman,  who  cannot  have 
venison  for  his  dinner.  The  villages  are  large  and  well  built ; 
the  great  wooden  houses ,  with  their  wide  projecting  roofs  and 
endless  galleries,  are  the  very  types  of  comfort.  Vast  piles  of 
fire-wood,  for  winter  use,  large  granaries  of  forage  for  the 
cattle  —  the  cattle  themselves  with  great  silver  bells  hanging 
to  their  necks  —  all  bespeak  an  ease,  if  not  an  actual  affluence, 
among  the  peasantry.  The  Tyrolers  are,  in  a  word,  all  that 
poets  and  tourists  say  the  Swiss  are,  and  of  which  they  are 
exactly  the  reverse. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  two  nations  so  precisely  alike  in 
all  external  circumstances,  and  so  perfectly  dissimilar  in  every 
feature  of  character.  Even  in  their  religious  feelings ,  Ro- 
manism, generally  so  levelling,  has  not  been  able  to  make 
them  of  the  same  measure  here.  The  Swiss  Catholic  —  bi- 
gotted,  overbearing,  and  plotting  —  has  nothing  in  common 
with  the  simple-minded  Tvroler,  whose  faith  enters  into  all 
the  little  incidents  of  his  duly  life,  cheering,  exalting,  and 
sustaining,  but  never  suggesting  a  thought  save  of  charity  and 
good  will  to  all. 

That  they  have  interwoven,  so  to  say,  their  religious  belief 
into  all  their  little  worldly  concerns ,  if  not  making  their  faith 
the  rule,  at  least  establishing  it  as  the  companion  of  their  con- 
duct, is  easily  seen.  You  never  overtake  a  group ,  returning 
from  fair  or  market,  that  all  are  not  engaged  in  prayer,  re- 
peating together  some  litany  of  the  Church ;  and  as  each  new 
arrival  joins  the  party,  his  voice  chimes  in,  a.nd  swells  the 
solemn  hum  as  naturally  as  if  pre-arranged  or  practised. 

If  you  pass  a  village,  or  a  solitary  farmhouse,  at  sunset, 
the  same  accents  meet  your  ears,  or  else  you  hear  them  singing 
some  hymn  in  concert.  Few  "Bauer"  houses,  of  any  pre- 
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'•n,  are  without  tli  :'  it  patron  -aim   al»o\c  the 

door,  and  even  the  humblest  will  ha\e  a  \er-e  of  a  |>-alin.   <T 

i-  - cntencr.  •  -arxed  in  tin-  n-.d  Their  na- 

taken   from  tin-   -aintl\  to    the 

minutest  particular,  shows  thai  their  faith  i>  an  a<-ii\  <•  work 

!}.!•.    fa-hionin;;  all  thei:  and  min^lin^  with  all 

i  Mper-titioM^ ,   like  all   -imple-minded 

a&d  secluded  j  ;•••  man\  ;  their  ignorance  is  not  to 

deni.-d;    inaxhap  tin-  Cliiin-h  M.|   «lone 

littl-  till,  if  Koiiiaiii-ni  ha.l  tio  h«  avi«T 

MII  t<-  a« -.-omit  for,   no  dark'  to  «  1«  ar  up,    than  In-i- 

deating* in  th«-s«-  iiniuntaiii-.    ih-r.-  would  !»»•  inin-h  to  for«j 
in  a  creed  that  has  conf  good  gifts,  and  nowrd 

the  seed*  of  so  few  bad  o» 

The-  il.l. -in-  find  their  wax.  too,  into  pla.  ,  ,  wh«-n- 

would  ncari'e  look  for  them  —  over  tin-  di»or-   of  vill 
inn-,  and  aa  sign*  to  littl.-  wine  antl  !>«•.  r-hou>.-     au-1  : 
-ju«  ntl\    tl>«-    Hol\    p.-r^onapi-s    an-   associated    with    >i-eidar 
usagen.  strangclx  at  \arian«-<-  with  tin-  «aintl\  rhar:i-  :«  i       Thus 
ifl  the  village  1,,-M.1«-  me.    a  \rin-r:il.le  St.  Martin 
enga<_"  d  in  the  extraordinary  operation  of  -hoeing  a  ho: 

iMtai  the  -aii  BOed,    or 

:  to  infiinn  me.      On  the 

.    where  it  i-  M-ual.   l»v   a  poliee   repi- 
latiMii.  t  of  a  drajr  to  all  wheel  t-arrim 

the  board  which  ret*  forth  the  direction. i«  ••ommoidx    Of! 

!.   \i-r\    l.n-ily  appUin^  tlie  dra-r  to  a 

heav  ..   whil.-  the  driver  tln-renf  is  on  hi-  knees  hard 

worshipping  the  saint,   in  evident  delight  at  hi-  ilexteritx. 

In  the  fuune  way  many  venerable  and  holy  men  an  to  be  seen 

idingoversavonry  hams  and  goblet-  of  foaming  l»e. -r.  and 

beaming  with  angelic  I  at  a  party  of  hard-drinking 

villagers  in  the  distance.     Our  present  l.u-iii'  -s  is,  however, 

less  with  the  practice  in  general,  than  a  partieular  instai 

uh'n  ii  i-  t>    I  •  m.  t  with  in  the  Bavarian  Tyrol,  mid-way  be- 

ti  the  village*  of  Murnau  and  Steingaden.   where  over  the 

little  way-side  inn  hanjrs  a  representation  of 
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the  Virgin,  with  a  starling  perched  upon  her  wrist.  One  has 
only  to  remark  the  expression  of  unnatural  intelligence  in  the 
bird's  look,  to  be  certain  that  it  was  not  a  mere  fancy  of  the 
artist  to  have  placed  her  thus,  but  that  some  event  of  village 
tradition,  or  history,  is  interwoven  with  her  presence. 

The  motto  contributes  nothing  to  the  explanation.  It  is 
merely  a  line  from  the  Church  Litany,  "Maria,  Mutter  Gottes, 
hiilfuns,  —  Mary,  Mother  of  God,  help  us!" 

There  is  then  a  story  connected  with  the  painting,  and  we 
shall ,  with  your  leave ,  tell  it ;  calling  our  tale  by  the  name  of 
the  little  inn , 

"  MARIA    HILF." 

Has  our  reader  ever  heard,  or  read,  of  those  strange  ga- 
therings, which  take  place  at  the  early  spring  in  the  greater 
number  of  southern  German  cities  and  are  called,  "Year 
Markets?  "  The  object  is  simply  to  assemble  the  youth  of  the 
mountain  districts  in  Tyrol  and  Vorarlberg,  that  they  may  be 
hired,  by  the  farmers  of  the  rich  pasture  countries,  as  herds. 
Thither  they  go  —  many  a  mile  —  some  children  of  ten  or 
eleven  years  old,  and  seeming  even  still  younger,  away  from 
home  and  friends,  little  adventurers  on  the  bleak  wide  ocean 
of  life,  to  sojourn  among  strangers  in  far^oft'  lands;  to  pass 
days  long  in  lonely  valleys  or  deep  glens,  without  a  sight  or 
sound  of  human  life  around  them ;  watching  the  bright  sun 
and  counting  the  weary  minutes  over,  that  night  and  rest  may 
come,  perchance  with  dreams  of  that  far-off  home,  which,  in 
all  its  poverty,  is  still  cheered  by  the  fond  familiar  faces! 
Some,  ruddy  and  stout-looking,  seem  to  relish  the  enterprise, 
and  actually  enjoy  the  career  so  promising  in  its  vicissitudes; 
others,  sad  and  care-worn,  bear  with  them  the  sorrows  of 
their  last  leave-taking,  and  are  only  comforted  by  the  thought 
that  autumn  will  come  at  last,  and  then  the  cattle  must  be 
housed  for  the  winter:  and  then  they  shall  be  free  to  wend 
their  way  over  mountain  and  plain,  far,  far  away  beyond 
Malta  —  high  in  the  wild  peaks  of  the  Stelvio ,  or  deep  in  the 
lovely  glens  below  Meran. 
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It  was  in  <-se  "Markets"  at  Insprnck  that  a  little 

was  seen,  not  standing  with  the  groups  which  usually 
gather  together  under  n  ider,  but  alone  and  apart, 

seemingly  without  "n-  th.it  knew  him.  I fis  appearance  hc- 
spoke  great  poverty;  h  .  originally  poor,  were  now 

in  rags;  his  little  cap,  of  squirrel  skin,  hung  in  fragments  on 
either  side  of  his  pallid  cheeks;  his  feet  —  a  rare  circum- 
Mance  —  were  bare,  and  bloodstained  from  travel ;  want  ami 
privation  were  stamped  in  every  feature:  and  his  eyes,  which 
at  that  moment  were  raised  with  eager  anxiety  as  some  Ban  IT 
drew  nigh,  grew  wan,  an<l  filling  at  each  n< 
t-i  lii-  hope*,  f«r  this  was  his  third  day  to  stand  in  the  mark rt, 
and  not  one  had  even  asked  his  name.     And  \<-t  h<  I 
name;  ever  and  anon  it  met  his  ears  in  sounds  which  stirred 
his  feeble  heart,  and  made  it  throb  faster.     "Fritzcrl!  ah, 

/erl,  good  fellow!*'  were  the  words;  and  poor  Frit, 
would  stoop  down  when  he  heard  them  and  peep  into  a  little 
cage  where  a  Starling  was  perched  —  a  poor,  emaciated  little 

^  it  was,  as  way-worn  and  poverty  struck ,  to  all  seeming, 
as  himself:  bat  he  did  not  think  so:  he  deemed  it  tin-  \ 
paragon  of  the  feathered  tribe,  for  it  had  a  little  toppin  of 
brown  feather!  on  its  head,  and  a  little  ring  of  white  around 
its  neck,  and  would  come  when  he  called  it;  and,  better  than 
all ,  I  rit  /.erl  —  nice  Pritzerl ! "  when  it  was 

pleased,  and  4t PoUtausend ! "  when  angry.  This  was  all  its 
education;  his  master,  poor  little  fellow ,  had  not  much  more. 
How  could  h-  I  -  rTs  mother  died  when  he  was  a  baby; 
his  father  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  a  cliff  in  the  Tyrol  Alps, 
for  he  war  by  trade  a  bird-catcher,  and  came  from  the  Knga- 
dine,  where  every  one  loves  birds,  and  in  tin-  pursuit  of  this 
passion  met  his  fate. 

1  rit/erl  was  left  an  orphan  at  eleven  years  old,  and  all  his 
worldly  wealth  was  this  little  Starling ;  for  although  his  fa 
had  left  a  little  cabin  in  the  high  Alps,  and  a  rifle,  and  some 
two  or  three  articles  of  house  gear,  they  all  were  sold  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  his  funeral,  and  feast  the  neighbours  who 
were  kind  enough  to  follow  him  to  the  grave:  so  that  poor 
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Fritz  kept  open  house  for  two  days ;  and  when  he  walked  out 
the  third,  after  the  coflm,  he  never  turned  his  steps  back 
again,  but  wandered  away  —  far,  far  away  —  to  seek  in  tlu- 
year-market  of  Inspruck  some  kind  peasant  who  would  take 
him  home  to  herd  his  cattle,  and  be  a  father  to  him  now. 

Fritzerl  knew  not  that  the  children,  who  desire  to  be  hired 
out,  assemble  together  in  little  groups  or  gangs,  electing 
some  one  to  bargain  for  them  with  the  Bauers,  setting  forth  in 
vehement  language  their  various  excellencies  and  good  gifts, 
and  telling  where  they  have  served  before,  and  what  zeal  and 
fidelity  they  have  shown  to  their  trust.  Fritz,  I  say,  knew  not 
this ;  perhaps,  if  he  had ,  it  would  have  availed  him  but  little ; 
for  he  was  so  poorly  clad  and  so  weak-looking,  and  so  igno- 
rant of  all  about  tending  cattle  besides,  that  he  would  soon 
have  been  driven  from  the  fraternity  with  disgrace.  It  was, 
then,  as  fortunate  for  him  that  he  did  not  know  the  custom  of 
the  craft,  and  that  he  took  his  stand  alone  and  apart  beside  the 
fountain  in  the  main  street  of  Inspruck. 

And  a  lovely  object  is  tin-  -rum-  fountain;  and  a  beautiful 
street  it  stands  in,  with  its  stately  houses,  all  rich  in  stuccoed 
arabesques,  and  gorgeously  carved  doors  and  gates!  And 
bright  and  cheerful,  too,  it  looks,  with  its  Tyroler  people 
clad  in  their  gay  colours  and  their  gold-banded  hats! 

Fritz  saw  little  of  these  things,  or,  if  he  saw,  he  marked 
them  not.  Cold,  hunger,  and  desolation,  had  blunted  the 
very  faculties  of  his  mind ;  and  he  gazed  at  the  moving  crowd 
with  a  dreamy  unconsciousness  that  what  he  saw  was  real. 

The  third  day  of  his  painful  watching  was  drawing  to  a 
close.  Fritz  had,  several  hours  before,  shared  his  last  morsel 
of  black  bread  with  his  companion;  and  the  bird,  as  if  sym- 
pathising with  his  sorrow,  sat  moody  and  silent  on  his  perch, 
nor  even  by  a  note  or  sound  broke  the  stillness. 

'Poor  Jacob!"  *  said  Fritz,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  "my 
hard  luck  should  not  fall  on  thee !  If  no  one  comes  to  hire  me 
before  the  shadow  closes  across  the  street,  I  '11  open  the  cage 
and  let  thee  go ! " 

*    Every  Starling  in  Germany  is  called  Jacob. 
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The  very  thought  seemed  an  agony ,  for  Marcel/  hmd  he 
uttered  it  when  hit  heart  felt  as  if  it  would  break ,  and  he  burnt 

"f  tears. 

tstauscud!"  screamed  Jacob ,  alarmed  at  the  unusual 
cries  —  "Potato  And  a*  Frit/,  sobbed  I.  .«  i 

were  the  Starling**  cries  of  "PoUtausen  <•  shrill  and 

piercing. 

w  people  passing  at  the  moment,  but 
•-,  stopped;  some  to  gaze  wit!  on  the  poor  little 

boy  —  mor 

a  venerable  old  man,  with  a  wide-leaved  hat,  and  a  -ilk*  n 
roh.-  rearhinp  down  to  h  <  rossed  over  towards  the 

fountain.     It  was  the  Curate  of  Lenz ,  a  pious  and  good  man. 
universally  respects!  in  In.-pnu-k. 

"What  art  thouweepin- for.  my  ehiMV"  *aidhc.  mildU. 
Fritz  raised  hi*  «-ve».  nti*l  •'  •:'  t!..-  <>1.| 

man  streamed  Onroogli  \"*  heart  like  a  flood  ..fli. 
not,  however,  till  the  qne-tion  Icid  l>«-.-n  ri'iK-atnl.  that  Frit/ 

-•IIUIIKMI  presence  of  mind  to  tell  his  norrow  and  di-aj 
point  i 

"Thou-i  >t  have  been  here  al«>n- .  m\  .  hild,"  -aid 

the  curate;  "thou  shouMut  have  IM-I-H  in  the  ^n-at  market  with 
the  others.    A*d  BOW  the  time  it  wefl-nigh  over ;  IMOM 
Bauers  have  «juitti-d  the  town." 

!'  1  tin-  l.ird,  passinna*' 

WJH   be  1  ih«M-   to   n  turn   home  again  to  thy 

parents,**  said  the  old  man,  as  he  drew  hi-  little  leathern 
pone  from  between  the  folds  of  his  robe  —  "  to  thy  father  and 

•I  have  neither!"  nobbed  Frit*. 

"PoUtausend!"  screamed  the  Starling—  "Potztaun. 

"Poor  little  fellow!   I  would  help  thee  more/*  said  the  kind 
old  priest,  as  he  put  /.ers  into  the  child'a  hand,      l»nt 

I  am  ' 

-hrieke.i  the  bird,  with  a  shrillness  ex- 
cited by  Fritz's  emotion;  and  as  he  continued  to  sob ,  so  did 
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the  Starling  yell  out  his"  exclamation  till  the  very  street  rang 
with  it. 

"Farewell,  child!"  said  the  priest,  as  Fritz  kissed  his 
hand  for  the  twentieth  time;  "farewell,  but  let  me  not  leave 
thee  without  a  word  of  counsel:  thou  shouldst  never  have 
taught  thy  bird  that  idle  word.  He  that  was  to  be  thy  com- 
panion and  thy  friend,  as  it  seems  to  me  he  is,  should  have 
learned  something  that  would  lead  thee  to  better  thoughts. 
This  would  bring  thee  better  fortune,  Fritz.  Adieu!  adieu!" 

"Potetausend ! "  said  the  Starling,  but  in  a  very  low,  faint 
voice,  as  if  he  felt  the  rebuke;  and  well  he  might,  for  Fritz 
opened  his  little  handkerchief  and  spread  it  over  the  cage  —  a 
sign  of  displeasure,  which  the  bird  understood  well. 

While  Fritz  was  talking  to  the  Curate,  an  old  Bauer,  poorly 
but  cleanly  clad,  had  drawn  nigh  to  listen.  Mayhap  he  was 
not  overmuch  enlightened  by  the  Curate's  words,  for  he  cer- 
tainly took  a  deep  interest  in  the  Starling;  and  every  time  the 
creature  screamed  out  its  one  expletive,  he  would  laugh  to 
himself,  and  mutter,  — 

"  Thou  art  a  droll  beastie ,  sure  enough ! " 

He  watched  the  bird  till  Fritz  covered  it  up  with  his  hand- 
kerchief, and  then  was  about  to  move  away,  when,  for  the 
first  time ,  a  thought  of  the  little  boy  crossed  his  mind.  He 
turned  abruptly  round ,  and  said ,  — 

"And  thou,  little  fellow!  —  what  art  doing  here?" 

"Waiting,"  sighed  Fritz,  heavily  —  "waiting!" 

"Ah,  to  sell  thy  bird?"  said  the  old  man; —  "come,  I'll 
buy  him  from  thee.  He  might  easily  meet  a  richer,  but  he  11 
not  find  a  kinder  master.  What  wilt  have?— twelve  Kreutzers, 
isn't  it?" 

"I  cannot  sell  him,"  sobbed  Fritz ;  "I  have  promised  him 
never  to  do  that." 

"Silly  child!"  said  the  Bauer,  laughing;  " thy  bird  cares 
little  for  all  thy  promises :  besides,  he  '11  have  a  better  life  with 
me  than  thee." 

"That  might  he,  easily!"  said  Fritz:  "  but  I  '11  not  break 
my  word." 


,d  what  is  this  wonderful  promise  thou'st  mado,  my 
little  man  tell  it1" 

•  dd  him."  TO  ken  with  agitation, 

"that  if  the  shadow  closed  over  the  -tnM-t  down  ti 

e  hud  hired  MM*,  that  1  would  open  In-  rage  and  let  him 
free;  and  look!  it  is  nearly  across  now — there's  only  one 
little  gtimpfje  of  sunlight  remain 

Poor  ehild !  how  many  in  this  world  live  upon  one  single 
gleam  of  hope  —  ay,  and  -  t  man  twilight, 

fast  fading  bef<>: 

The  Bauer  wan  silent  for  some  mi  i .  I  look  wandered 

from  the  ehild  to  the  cage,  and  back  again  from  the  rage  to 

the  ehild.     At  last  he  stooped  down  and  peeped  in  at  the  bird, 

with  a  sense  of  being  in  disgrace,  sat  with  his  head 

beneath  his  wing. 

ue.  my  little  man,**  saidhe,  laying  a  hand  on  Fritz's 
shoulder.  ••  I 'II  take  the*  home  with  me!       1  ..-I  have  no 

cattle  —  nothing  save  a  (few  goats — hut  thou  -halt  herd  these. 
Pack  up  thy  bird ,  and  let  us  away,  for  we  have  a  long  journey 

and  must  do  part  ot  we  sleep.** 

Krit/'i  heart  hounded  with  joy  and  gratitude.     It  would 
have  heen,  in  good  truth.  n<  ,did  pn^peet  for  any- 

other  to  be  a  goa  I  >oor  that  he  had 

not  even  one  cow;  hut  little  Fritz  was  an  orphan,  without  .1 
home,  a  friend,  or  one  to  give  him  she!  uMe  ni^ht. 

i  be  believed,  then,  that  he  felt  ..\erj  :  it  wan 

with  a'light  heart  he  trotted  along  beside  th<-  old  Bauer,  who 
never  coold  hear  enough  about  the  starling  —  where  ho  came 
from?  how  he  was  caught?  who  taught  him  to  speak?  what  he 
liked  bett  to  feed  upon  ?  and  a  hundred  other  questions  ,which, 
after  all.  should  have  been  far  more  numerous  ere  Frit/  found 
it  any  fatigue  to  answer  them.  Not  only  did  it  give  him  plea- 
sure to  speak  of  Jacob,  but  now  he  felt  actually  grateful  to 
him,  since,  had  the  old  Bauer  not  taken  a  fancy  to  the  l.iid, 
it  was  more  than  likely  he  had  never  hired  it*  ma.-  • 

1       Bauer  told  Fritt  that  the  journey  was  a  long  one ,  and 
1 1  lay  across  the  Zillerthal ,  where  the  garnets 
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are  found,  and  over  the  great  mountains  that  separate  the 
Austrian  from  the  Bavarian  Tyrol  —  many  a  long .  weary  milt-, 
—  many,  I  say,  because  the  Bauer  had  come  up  to  Inspruck 
to  buy  hemp  for  spinning  when  the  evenings  of  winter  are  long 
and  dark,  and  poor  people  must  do  something  to  earn  their 
bread.  This  load  of  hemp  was  carried  on  a  little  wheeled  cart, 
to  which  the  old  man  himself  was  harnessed,  and  in  front  of 
him  his  dog — a  queer-looking  team  would  it  appear  to  English 
eyes,  but  one  meets  them  often  enough  here;  and  a<  tin- 
fatigue  is  not  great,  and  the  peasants  lighten  the  way  by  many 
a  merry  song — as  the  Tyrol  "Jodeln"  —  it  never  suggests 
the  painful  idea  of  over-hard  or  distressing  labour.  Fritzerl 
soon  took  his  place  as  a  leader  beside  the  dog,  and  helped  to 
pull  the  load;  while  the  Starling's  cage  was  fastened  on  the 
sheltered  side  of  the  little  cart,  and  there  he  travelled  quite 
safe  and  happy. 

I  never  heard  that  Fritz  was  struck  —  as  lie  might  possibly, 
with  reason,  have  been  —  that,  as  he  came  into  Bavaria, 
where  the  wide-stretching  plains  teem  with  yellow  corn  and 
golden  wheat,  the  peasants  seemed  far  poorer  than  among  the 
wild  mountains  of  his  own  Tyrol;  neither  have  T  any  recollec- 
tion that  he  experienced  that  peculiar  freedom  of  respiration, 
that  greater  expansion  of  the  chest,  travellers  so  frequently 
enumerate  as  among  the  sensations  whenever  they  have  passed 
over  the  Austrian  frontier,  and  breathed  the  air  of  liberty,  so 
bounteously  diffused  through  the  atmosphere  of  other  lands. 
Fritz,  I  fear,  for  the  sake  of  his  perceptive  quickness,  neither 
was  alive  to  the  fact  nor  the  fiction  above  quoted;  nor  did  he 
take  much  more  notice  of  the  features  of  the  landscape,  than 
to  mark  that  the  mountains  were  further  off  and  not  so  high  as 
those  among  which  he  lived  —  two  circumstances  which 
weighed  heavily  on  his  heart,  for  a  Dutchman  loves  not  water 
as  well  as  a  Tyroler  loves  a  mountain. 

The  impression  he  first  received  did  not  improve  as  he 
drew  near  the  Dorf  where  the  old  Bauer  lived.  The  country 
was  open  and  cultivated ;  but  there  were  few  trees :  and  while 
one  could  not  exactly  call  it  flat ,  the  surface  was  merely  a 


\va\ini:  ti-art  that  n«-\  Th.- 

•••o.  unlike  the  great  w-  -fth«- 

i  .  r"l       ••-.  ir,  genera- 

tions luav    In-    found  dwrllin*:  undrr  i»n<*   n>..; 
misshnp- n  half  woo. 1.      N  .  -I.  .  p  -hadow- 

mgeaveulong  tin  m  t"  n-lirvr  t;  BUM!  -un  :  —  no 

•  1  vin«-  over  flit  •  win-low-  ami  tin  :  — no  huge 

yellow  gourds  <1  In    h.n^  ^  ill.  rirs.  when*  bright  ge- 

ranium- anil  pricklj  aloes  stood  in  a  row;  —  no  Jager  • 
in  his  green  jacket  and  gohi  ta--«  11.  .1  hat .  w:.  haring 

-  sport 

strewed  >ir««un'l  : 

stag  v  '  'hered  wild 

inrkf\  .  all  al  in   tin-  mountain  n-<;iotis.      No:    h.-n 

wan  a  land  <>th  M.  with  |ilmigh.<t  and  harrow 

deep-wheeled  carts,  driven  along  l«\    poor-looking,  ill-clad 
peasants,  who  never  *unj;  nt  ah-n-.  -<  a rce  greeted 

each  other  M  they  passed. 

Itwastrue,  the  great  plain-  «  n-.l  with  <attlr.   tint 

to  Kritz'n  eyes  tin    |  1  -onictliin^  monrnful  and  sad. 

It  was  SO  Still  and  -i  hut.       i  ha«l  no  In-lU  ln-iu-ath  (h.-ir 

like  tho«r  in   th.    Alj»in«-  region-:    nor   «li«l   th- 
jodeln  to  each  otlnr.  M  th.  Tyrolen  d  lifF  to  cliff, 

making  the  valleys*  rin^  to  tin*  mrrr\   -.-nnd.     No,  it  wa»  an 
still  a«  midnight :  not  <'\<-n  a  bird  was  tin  !  '.itu.h- 

\\ith  lii.«  song. 

If  tin-  aspert  without  had  litth-  to  .-nlivm  Frit/'s  spirit-, 
within  doors  it  had  evin  !«--.  Tin •  llatu-r  wa-  \  •  -r\  poor:  his 
hut  stood  on  a  little  knoll  out -!.!.•  tin-  \illa^.-.  an>l  on  the  edge 
of  a  long  tract  of  unreclaimed  land.  whi«  h  on.  •  ha<l  borne 
forest-trees,  but  now  was  cov.  .  with  h<-r< 

an«l  th«-r«-  -omr  huge  trunk,  too  hard  to  split,  or  too 
for  firewood.     The  hut  had  two  rooms;  but   i-vni  that  was 
enough,  tor  th.  n-  was  nobody  to  dwell  in  it  but  the  Bauer, 
bi-  wilV.  and  a  littb*  <lan-  t<-hm.   .»r.  a-  th<-\  i-alb-d 

.•ttTa."     She  was  *  year  younger  than 
Frit/.,  and  a  poo<l-t<  mp<-n-<i  littb-  "Madle:"  anil  who,  but 
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for  over-hard  work  for  one  so  young,  might  have  been  even 
handsome.  Her  eyes  were  large  and  full ,  and  her  hair  bright- 
coloured,  and  her  skin  clear;  yet  scanty  food  and  continual 
exposure  to  the  air,  herding  the  goats,  had  given  her  a  look 
of  being  much  older  than  she  really  was,  and  imparted  to  her 
features  that  expression  of  premature  cunning  which  poverty 
so  invariably  stamps  upon  childhood. 

It  was  a  happy  day  for  Grettl'a  that  brought  Fritz  to  the 
cottage ;  not  only  because  she  gained  a  companion  and  a  play- 
fellow ,  but  that  she  needed  no  longer  to  herd  the  goats  on  the 
wild,  bleak  plain,  rising  often  ere  day  broke,  and  never  re- 
turning till  late  in  the  evening.  Fritz  would  do  all  this  now; 
and  more,  he  would  bring  in  the  firewood  from  the  little  dark 
wood-house,  where  she  feared  to  venture  after  nightfall ;  and 
he  would  draw  water  from  the  great  deep  well ,  so  deep  that  it 
seemed  to  penetrate  to  the  very  centre  of  the  earth.  He  would 
run  errands,  too ,  into  the  Dorf ;  and  beetle  the  flax  betimes ; 

—  in  fact,  there  was  no  saying  what  he  would  not  do.     Fritz 
did  not  disappoint  any  of  these  sanguine  expectations  of  his 
usefulness;  nay,  he  exceeded  them  all,  showing  himself  daily 
more  devoted  to  the  interests  of  his  humble  protectors.    It  was 
never  too  early  for  him  to  rise  from  his  bed — never  too  late  to 
sit  up  when  any  work  was  to  be  done ;  always  willing  to  oblige 

—  ever  ready  to  render  any  service  in  his  power.     Even  the 
Bauer's  wife,  a  hard-natured ,  ill-thinking  creature,  in  whom 
poverty  had  heightened  all  the  faults,  nor  taught  one  single 
lesson  of  kindliness  to  others  who  were  poor,  —  even  she  felt 
herself  constrained  to  moderate  the  rancour  of  her  harshness, 
and  would  even  at  times  vouchsafe  a  word  or  a  look  of  good 
humour  to  the  little  orphan  boy.     The  Bauer  himself,  without 
any  great  faults  of  character,  had  no  sense  of  the  fidelity  of  his 
little  follower.     He  thought  that  there  was  a  compact  between 
them,  which,  as  each  fulfilled  in  his  own  way,  there  was  no 
more  to  be  said  of  it.     Gretchen  more  than  made  up  for  the 
coldness  of  her  parents.   The  little  maiden,  who  knew  by  hard 
experience  the  severe  lot  to  which  Fritz  was  bound,  she  felt 
her  whole  heart  filled  with  gratitude  and  wonder  towards  him. 
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Wonder.  indeed :  tor  not  alone  did  hi-  MniOM  appear  so  well 
performed,  hut  the\  wen-  >o  varion-  and  m  nnmeron>.  Me 
was  even,  wh. -re  ami  at  every  tiling:  and  it  was  like  a  proverb 
inlhe;.  Frit/  will  do  it."  He  found  time  for  all :  he 

fed  —  stay,  I  am  wrong  —  poor  little  fellow,  he  did 
neglect  something  —  -omething  that  was  more  than  all;  but  it 
was  not  his  fault.  Fritz  never  entered  the  village  ehun-h  —  he 
never  said  a  prayer;  he  knew  nothing  of  the  Power  that  had 
created  him,  and  all  that  he  saw  around  him.  It'  he  th 
on  the-e  thin^.  it  was  with  tl  indecision  ..('a  mind 

without  guidance  or  direction.      \Vh\  .   or  how.   and  to  what 
end.    In-  and  other-  lik«-  him.    lived  or  died,   he  could  not .    by 
Frit/  was  a  bondman  —  a-  much  a  slave 

as  many  who  are  carried  away  in  chain*  acn>->  the  seas,  and 
-old  to  strange  masters.  There  was  no  bodily  cruelty  in  his 
-ervitnde;  he  endured  no  greater  hardship*  than  poverty 
entails  mi  millions  hi-  little  -phen-  ot'dnties  was  not  too  much 
tor  hi^  -trcn^th:  hi-  humble  want  -  w.  re  met .  Imt  the  darkest 
element  of  slavery  was  there  1  Thedaih  round  of  service  over, 
no  thought  was  taken  of  that  purer  part  which  in  the  Peasant 
claims  as  high  a  destiny  as  in  the  Prince.  The  Sunday  saw  htm 
go  forth  with  hi- tloek  to  the  mountain  like  any  other  day :  and 
though  from  some  distant  hill  he  could  hear  the  tolling  bell 
that  called  the  villagers  to  prayer,  he  knew  not  what  it  meant. 
The  better  dresses  and  holiday  attire  <uggested  some  notion 
of  a  l^te-day ;  but  as  he  knew  there  were  no  fete-days  for  liinu 
he  turned  his  thoughts  away  ,  lc--t  he  should  grow  unhappy. 

If  Fritz's  companion,   when  within  doors,  was  (irettl'a. 
when  he  was  away  on  the  plain,  or  among  the  fur/.e  hills,  til-- 
Starling was  ever  with  him.     Indeed  he  could  easier  have  for- 
hi<   little  eap  of  squirrel-skin,  as  he  went  forth  in  the 
ing,  than  the  cage,  which  hung  l>y  a  string  on  his  back. 
Thi-  he  unfastened  when  he  had  led  his  goats  into  a  favourable 
spot  for  pasturage ,  and ,  Bitting  down  beside  it,  would  talk  to 
the  bird  for  hour-.  It  was  a  long  time  before  fce  could  succeed 
in  obeying  the  Curate's  counsel,  even  in  part,  and  teach  the 
bird  not  to  cry  "  Potztausend ! "  Starlings  do  not  unlearn  their 
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bad  habits  much  easier  than  men;  and,  despite  all  Fritz's 
teaching,  his  pupil  would  burst  out  with  the  forbidden  ex- 
pression on  any  sudden  emergency  of  surprise;  or  sometimes 
as  it  happened,  when  he  had  remained  in  a  sulky  fit  for  several 
days  together  without  uttering  a  note,  he  would  reply  toFritz's 
caresses  and  entreaties  to  eat  by  a  sharp,  angry  "Potztausend!" 
that  any  one  less  deeply  interested  than  poor  Fritz  would  have 
laughed  at  outright.  They  were  no  laughing  matters  to  him. 
He  felt  that  the  work  of  civilisation  was  all  to  be  done  over 
again.  But  his  patience  was  inexhaustible;  and  a  circum- 
stance, perhaps,  not  less  fortunate  —  he  had  abundant  time' at 
his  command.  With  these  good  aids  he  laboured  on,  now 
punishing,  now  rewarding,  ever  inventing  some  new  plan  of 
correction ,  and  at  last — as  does  every  one  who  has  that  noble 
quality,  perseverance  —  at  last  succeeding,  —  not,  indeed, 
all  at  once  perfectly;  for  Star's  principles  had  been  laid  down 
to  last,  and  Jie  struggled  hard  not  to  abandon  thorn,  and  he 
persisted  to  cry  "Potz — "  for  three  month«  after  he  had  sur- 
rendered the  concluding  two  syllahes;  finally,  however,  he 
gave  up  even  this;  and  no  temptation  of  sudden  noise,  no 
riotous  conduct  of  the  villagers  after  nightfall,  no  boiling  over 
of  the  great  metal  pot  that  held  tin-  household  supper,  nor  any 
more  alarming  ebullition  of  ill-temper  of  the  goodFrau  herself, 
would  elicit  from  him  the  least  approach  to  the  forbidden 
phrase. 

While  the  Starling  was  thus^  accomplishing  one  part  of  his 
education  by  unlearning,  little  Fritz  himself,  under  GrettlVs 
guidance ,  was  learning  to  road.  The  labour  was  not  all  to  be 
encountered,  for  he  already  hail  made  some  little  progress  in 
the  art  under  his  father's  tuition.  But  the  evening  hours  of 
winter,  wherein  he  received  his  lessons,  were  precisely  those 
in  which  the  poor  bird-catcher,  weary  and  tired  from  a  day 
spent  in  the  mountains,  would  fall  fast  asleep,  only  waking  up 
at  intervals  to  assist  Fritz  over  a  difficulty,  or  say,  "Go  on," 
when  his  blunders  had  made  him  perfectly  unintelligible  even 
to  himself.  It  may  be  well  imagined ,  then ,  that  his  proficiency 
was  not  very  great.  ;Indeed,  when  first  called  upon  by  Grettl'a 


,  «  knowli".  no!  his 

of  word*  .so  irresiftiMv    <lroll.  that  the  little  girl 
1.   to  do  Frit/  justice,  he  joint -1  in  ih« 
mirth  him- 

of  purpose  that  aided  him  while 

viu  IMTI-.    He  laboured  la 
,  fating  to  himself  by  heart  little  j 

of  what  he  had  read,  to  familiarise  himself  with  new  words; 
•onetimes  wending  his  way  along  the  plain,  book  in  hand; 
au-1  ii  mastered  some  fierce  difnou' 

to  t«'ll  hi:  .1  pro- 

mise, that  whet  w  how  to  read  well,  hi-  would 

teach  him  -  <  book —  "Something  good;" 

'  •  would  hringluck." 

»ngas  the  wint  ami  tin-  deep  snow  lay  on  the 

hill-.  Frit*  alw:.  i  hi-  goats  near  the  village,  'seeking 

the  herbage  was  still  gr« 

tin-  thin  drift  was  easily  scraped  awa\.     I 

however,  the  best  pasturages  lay  further  away  ;im«n^  the  hills 

near  Steingaden,  a  -till  and  lonely  tract,  hut  inexpressibly 

dear  to  po<  ince  there  the  wild  (lowers  grew  in  such 

.  and  from  th<  n«-  he  could  see  the  high  mountains 

above  Rente  and  l*at« -rkir.  h. -n,   h'fty  and  snow-clad  like  the 

i  his  own  Tyrol  Ian  ••  was  another  reason 

v.t.\   i..    1.  \..!  -hi-  -J...T.     It  was  here  that,  in  a  narrow  glen, 

where  two  paths  crossed ,  a  little  shrine  stood,  with  a  painting 

1  within  it  —  a  very  m do  performance,  it 

w  little  connexion  is  there  between  the  ex- 

•  v  of  art  and  the  feelings  excited  in  the  humble  breast  of 

a  poor  peasant  child!     Th«    features,  to  his  thinking,  were 

beautiful :  never  had  eyes  a  look  so  full  of  compassion  and  of 

love.     They  seemed  to  greet  him  as  he  came ,  and  follow  him 

as  he  lingered  on  his  way  homeward.     Many  a  1  Fritz 

sit  upon  the  little  ln»nrh  before  the  shrine,    in  unconscious 

worship  of  that  picture.     Heaven  knows  what  fancio*  he  may 

nave  had  of  its  origin ;  it  never  oc^;  ,,m  to  think  that 

human  skill  could  have  a  ing  so  lovely. 

HOT  art  Ttrnptelom.  ]4 
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He  had  often  remarked  that  the  villagers ,  as  they  passed, 
would  kneel  down  before  it,  and  with  bowed  heads  and 
crossed  arms  seem  to  do  it  reverence ;  and  he  himself,  when 
they  were  gone,  would  try  to  imitate  their  gestures,  some 
vague  sentiment  of  worship  struggling  for  utterance  in  his 
heart. 

There  was  a  little  inscription  in  gilt  letters  beneath  the  pic- 
ture ;  but  these  he  could  not  read ,  and  would  gaze  at  their 
cabalistic  forms  for  hours  long,  thinking  how,  if  he  could  but 
decipher  them,  that  the  mystery  might  be  revealed. 

How  he  longed  for  the  winter  to  be  over  and  the  spring  to 
come,  that  he  might  lead  the  goats  to  the  hills,  and  to  the  little 
glen  of  the  shrine !  He  could  read  now.  The  letters  would 
be  no  longer  a  secret ;  they  would  speak  to  him ,  and  to  his 
heart,  like  the  voice  of  that  beauteous  image.  How  ardently 
did  he  wish  to  be  there!  and  how,  when  the  first  faint  sun  of 
April  sent  its  pale  rays  over  the  plain,  and  glittered  with  a 
sickly  delicacy  on  the  lake,  how  joyous  was  his  spirit  and  how 
light  his  step  UpPn  tne  heather  I 

Many  a  little  store  of  childish  knowledge  had  Grettl'a 
opened  to  his  mind  in  their  winter  evenings'  study ;  but  some- 
how ,  he  felt  as  if  they  were  all  as  nothing  compared  to  what 
the  golden  letters  would  reveal.  The  portrait,  the  lonely 
glen,  the  solemn  reverence  of  the  kneeling  worshippers ,  had 
all  conspired  to  create  for  him  a  mass  of  emotions  indescri- 
bably pleasurable  and  thrilling.  Who  can  say  the  secret  of 
such  imaginings,  or  bound  their  sway? 

The  wished-for  hour  came,  and  it  was  alone  and  unseen 
that  he  stood  before  the  shrine  and  read  the  words,  " Maria, 
Mutter  (i ottos,  hulf  uns."  If  this  mystery  were  unrevealed  to 
his  senses ,  a  feeling  of  dependent  helplessness  was  too  fami- 
liar to  his  heart  not  to  give  the  words  a  strong  significance. 
He  was  poor,  unfriended,  and  an  orphan:  who  could  need 
succour  more  than  he  did?  Other  children  had  fathers  and 
mothers,  who  loved  them  and  watched  over  them;  their  little 
wants  were  cared  for,  their  wishes  often  gratified.  His  was 
an  uncheered  existence:  who  was  there  to  "help  him?" 
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Against  the  daily  load  of  his  duties  he  was  not  conscious  of 

needing  ai<i  he  was  both  able  and  willing  to  bear. 

It  was  against  1>  the  long  hours  of  solitude  — 

>  of  hi*  own  free-thinking  spirit     h-- 

-a<l  influence  of  memon 

brought  up  his  childhood  he  had  a  father 

ved  him  —  against  the  dreary  vista  of  an  unloved  future. 
be  need,  -i  h-lj  .  ould  tht  befriend  him?**  was  the 

question  he  asked  his  heart. 

H    mustask'  A  ould  know  it  all !  " 

were  the  rejections  with  \-  •  i  •*  way  homeward ,  as 

•i i. .mi UK  he  had  sought  th«-  ^'. 

>  all,  and  more  too,  for  she  had  a  prayer-book ,  and  a 
catechism,  and  a  hymn-book ,  though  hitherto  these  treasures 
had  been  unknown  to  Fritz,  who*,  always 

given  in  a  well-thumbed  little  volume  of  fair}-  tales,  where 
"Han*  Damnling"  ami  "TheNuwknacker"  figured  as  heroes. 

I  am  not  able  to  sav  that  ( ,r.-ttlVs  religious  instruction  was 
of  the  most  enlightened  nature  —  not  any  more  than  it  was 
commensurate  with  the  wishes  and  requirements  of  him  who 
sought  it:   it  went,  indeed,   little  further  than  an  explanation 
of  the  "golden  letters/'     Still,  slight  and  vague  as  it  was ,  it 
comforted  the  poor  heart  it  readied,  as  the  most  straggling 
gleam  of  sunlight  will  cheer  the  dweller  in  some  dark  • !  •  • 
whose  thoughts  soar  out  upon  its  rays  to  the  gorp« M,U-  him! 
nary  it  flows  from.    Whatever  the  substance  of  his  know 
its  immediate  effect  upon  his  mind  wan  to  diffuse  a  h 
trust  and  happiness  through  him  he  had  never  known  till  now. 
. '.        :.•  -liness  in  the  world  was  no  longer  the  solitary  isolation 
of  one  bereft  of  friends.    Not  only  with  his  own  heart  could  he 
commune  now.     II ••  felt  there  was  One  above  who  read  these 
thoughts,  and  could  turn  them  to  his  will.     And  in  this  trust 
his  daily  labour  was  lightened,  and  his  lot  more  happy. 

"Now,"  thought  he,  one  day.  as  he  wandered  onward 
among  the  hill-,  "now,  I  can  ng  good  — 

something  that  will  bring  us  luck.    Thou  nhalt  learn  the  lesson 
of  the  golden  letters,  Starling  — ay,  truly,  it  will  be  hard 
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enough  at  first.  It  cost  me  many  a  weary  hour  to  learn  to  read, 
and  thou  hast  only  one  little  line  to  get  off  by  heart  —  and  such 
a  pretty  line ,  too !  Come,  Jacob,  let 's  begin  at  once."  And, 
as  he  spoke,  he  opened  the  cage  and  took  out  the  bird,  and 
patted  his  head  kindly  and  smoothed  down  his  feathers.  Little 
flatteries,  that  Starling  well  understood  were  preparatory  to 
some  educational  requirement;  and  he  puffed  out  his  chest 
proudly,  and  advanced  one  leg  with  an  air  of  importance; 
and  drawing  up  his  head,  seemed  as  though  he  could  say, 
"Well,  what  now,  Master  Fritz?  —  what  new  scheme  is  this 
in  thy  wise  head?  " 

Fritz  understood  him  well ,  or  thought  he  did  so ,  which  in 
such  cases  comes  pretty  much  to  the  same  thing;  and  so,  with- 
out more  ado,  he  opened  his  explanation,  which  perhaps,  after 
all,  was  meant  equally  for  himself  as  the  Starling  r-  at  least  I 
hope  so ,  for  I  suspect  he  comprehended  it  better. 

He  told  him  that  for  a  long  time  his  education  had  been 
grossly  neglected ;  that  having  originally  been  begun  upon  a 
wrong  principle ,  the  great  function  of  his  teacher  had  been  to 
eradicate  the  evil,  and,  so  to  say,  to  clear  the  soil  for  the  new 
and  profitable  seed.  The  ground,  to  carry  out  the  illustration, 
had  now  lain  long  enough  in  fallow  —  the  time  had  arrived  to 
attend  to  its  better  culture. 

It  is  more  than  probable  Fritz  had  never  heard  of  the  great 
controversy  in  France  upon  the  system  of  what  is  called  the 
"Secondary  Instruction,"  nor  troubled  his  head  on  the  no 
less  active  schism  in  our  own  country  between  the  enemies 
and  advocates  of  National  Education.  So  that  he  has  all  the 
merit,  if  it  be  one,  of  solving  a  very  difficult  problem  for  him- 
self without  aid  or  guidance;  for  he  resolved  that  a  religious 
education  should  precede  all  other. 

"Now  for  it,"  said  he,  at  the  close  of  a  longer  exposition  of 
his  intentions  than  was  perhaps  strictly  necessary,  "  now  for  it, 
Starling!  repeat  after  me — ' Maria, Mutter  Gottes,  hiilf  uns! ' ' 
The  bird  looked  up  in  his  face  with  an  arch  drollery  that 
almost  disconcerted  the  teacher.  If  a  look  could  speak,  that 
look  said,  as  plainly  as  ever  words  could ,  — 


u  iiN  d 

•  it  was  a  re  j .U  .  -I  know  • 

»  groat  •'»  *nd  §omc  <  <  Is  are 

harder  »:  but  with  time.  Star,  time  and  pati< 

I  had  t  h  one  an -i 

and  many  a  thing  that  looks  difficult  and  iiii]  ven  at 

•••cms  quite  easy  afterwa  :r\  it: 

begin  with  the  first  word  —  'Maria.' 

It  was  ii  most  coaxing  a 

ways; 

entreaties  ami  petting?,  all  !  ml  ca- 

reftes,  wereofnoav  mall.     !!• 

!  hi«  hack  at  last ,  and  seemed  as  if  no  power  on 
1  make  a  Christian  of  him.    Frit/  had  ha.l  t«u>  much 
nceoftheeOi  -  rseverau- 

ahandnn  the  game  here;  oo  h>  work  again,  ami  with 

1  «.f  a  littl-  -ii^ar  returne.l 

M  not    ha< 
naturally,  though, 
equity  bar,  I  wotiM  h  Tor  he  paid 

bC  -light- 
It  *  rhaps,  be  rai«h  in  us  -featherle^  1 
condemn  Star  all  at  on««-:  there  i-  n«»  -a\ing  on  wl. 
he  may  hare  re«i-t.  •!  tl.i-  « «ln«  atL-nal  jittnuj.t.     How  do  we 
know  that  his  reasoning  ran  not  somewhat  in  this  strain?  — 

ntr-hal!  I  be  when  I  have  learned  all  your 
hard  word*  w  i*  it  that  you,  my  teacher,  ki. 

themsowell.  -t  fee  poor,  haif-fai,  half-naked  thin- 

These  v« :  would  seem  to  have  cro* 

for  he  said,  — 

t  for  a  mere  whim  that  I  would  have  thee  learn 
he§e  word*  will  bring  us  luck,  Star!     Ay,  what  I  sav  is 
h  thou  in.iyit  nhake  thy  head  and  think  otherwise. 
I  tell  t'  ring  luck.*" 

Whether  it  was  that  Star  assumed  an  ai 
nary  <  t  indirtVn-nce,  or  t!  had  come  to  the 
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end  of  patience ,  I  cannot  affirm ;  but  he  hastily  added ,  and 
in  a  voice  much  louder  and  more  excited  than  was  his  wont, — 
"It  is  so;  and  thou  shalt  learn  the  words  whether  thou  wilt  or 
no  —  that  I  tell  thee ! " 

"Potztausend!"  cried  the  bird,  frightened  by  his  excite- 
ment, and  at  once  recurring  to  his  long  unused  exclamation: 
Potztausend!" 

"Hush,  shameless  thing!"  said  Fritz,  angrily;  "there  is 
nothing  for  it  but  punishment! "  And  so  he  replaced  him  in 
the  cage,  covered  him  close  on  every  side  with  his  handker- 
chief,  and  trudged  sorrowfully  towards  home. 

For  several  days  Fritz  never  spoke  to  Starling,  even  one 
word.  He  brought  him  his  food  in  silence;  and  instead  of 
taking  him,  as  of  old,  along  with  him  into  the  fields,  he  hung 
his  cage  in  a  gloomy  corner  of  the  hut,  whence  he  could  see 
little  or  nothing  of  what  went  on  in  the  house — no  small  priva- 
tion for  a  bird  so  alive  to  inquisitiveness.  At  length,  when  he 
believed  punishment  had  gone  far  enough,  he  took  him  down 
and  hung  him  on  his  back  as  usual,  and  brought  him  a  long, 
long  way  into  the  hills.  The  day  was  fine,  a  fresh  but  balmy 
spring  breathed  over  the  young  flowers,  and  the  little  stream 
danced  and  rippled  pleasantly ;  and  the  clouds  moved  along 
overhead  in  large  soft  masses ,  bordered  with  a  silvery  edge. 
Star  never  noticed  these  things;  he  was  indignant  at  the 
neglect,  as  he  deemed  it,  which  had  been  shown  him  of  late. 
His  pride  and  spirit  —  and  Starlings  are  not  deficient  in  either 
—  had  sustained  grievous  injury;  and  he  felt  that,  without 
due  reparation  made  to  him,  he  could  not,  consistently  with 
honour,  sign  a  treaty  of  reconciliation. 

Fritz  mistook  these  indications  altogether  —  and  who  can 
blame  him?  What  the  world  calls  dignity  is  not  unfrequently 
mere  sulk.  How  should  poor  Fritz  make  distinctions  great 
Ministers  and  Princes  are  sometimes  incapable  of? 

The  end  of  all  this  was  a  struggle,  a  long  and  violent 
struggle,  on  each  side  for  the  ascendancy.  Fritz,  however, 
had  the  advantage ,  for  he  could  starve  out  the  enemy  —  a 
harsh  measure,  no  doubt,  but  greater  folks  have  adopted  even 
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more  severe  ones  t  ili.-ir  principle-  Mica, 

had  all  the  stern  enthusiasm  of  a  fanati.   in  the  <  :m-<  . 
dark  zeal  "t"  the  H<>1\  <  M"ii«-<-  it**  i  roes 

with  IM«T  It*  purpose  than  »li.l  h«    I  ,-ept  this 

crer-  in  your  sins."  wan.  ii  not  exactly  his  dictum, 

»r-  full  meaning.     Star  stood  out  long,  so  long  that 

/  began  at  last  to  fear  that  the  creature  meditated  mai 
:iml  in  this  dread  he  relaxed  somewhat  of  his  prison 
inr. 

It    would    scarcely   be  «•  —  not  any  more  than 

amusing  —  t<>  il  pr-.pr.--.  of  thi>  lon^  . 

test  —  a  contest,  after  all.  in  whi.-h  th«-n-  \~  nothing  new  to  any 
reader  of  force  is  on  one  side  and  weakness 

on  the  other,  the  result  may  be  deferred  but  is  never  doubtful. 
.  at  we  say .  Star  made  subrmV  was 

the  submission  of  coercion  —  no  matter  for  that ,  it  was  sub- 
on;  for  after  three  week"  of  various  successes  on  eit 
side,  the  creature  greeted  Fritz  one  morning  as  he  arose  with 
a  faint  cry  of  "Maria,  Maria!" 

This  was  enough,  more  than  enough,  and  Fritserl  could 
have  hugged  him  to  his  heart. 

i:niM'«l.  hit*  will  acknowledged,  he  was 

but  ton  happy  to  take  his  rebellions  subject  into  full  favour 
again.     Whether  Star  felt  the  benefits  of  his  changed  con- ; 
so  very  satisfactory  to  his  comfort,  or  that  he  was  really 
posed  to  please  his  master,  I  cannot ca  from  that  hour 

out .  he  laboured  strenuously  to  learn  hi*  new  profession  of 
faith,  and  screamed  "Maria!  "  from  day-dawn  to  dusk.  The 
two  following  words  were,  however,  downright  puz/ 
44  Mutter  Gottes  "  was  a  combination  that  no  Starling  —  even  a 
German  one,  bred  up  among  strong  gutturals  and  flat  labials 
—  could  master.  He  worked  hard,  however,  and  so  did  Fritz. 
If  life  depended  upon  it,  neither  of  them  could  have  exerted 
themselves  more  real  on  it  was  no  use.  In  any  other 

language,  perhaps.  Star  might  have  been  able  to  invoke  the 
Virgin .  but  here  it  was  out  of  the  question.  The  nearest  ap- 
proach the  poor  fellow  could  make  was  something  like  a  cry  of 
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"Morder  —  Morder"  (Murder  —  murder);  so  unfortunate  a 
change  that  Fritz  abandoned  the  lesson  with  the  best  grace  he 
could,  betaking  himself  to  the  concluding  words,  which 
happily  presented  no  such  unseemly  similitudes. 

His  success  here  was  such  as  to  obliterate  all  memory  of  his 
former  defeat.  Starling  made  the  most  astonishing  progress, 
and  learned  the  words  so  perfectly,  with  such  accuracy  of 
enunciation,  that  to  hear  him  at  a  little  distance  any  one  would 
say  it  was  some  pious  Catholic  invoking  the  Virgin  with  all  his 
might.  The  "Hiilf  uns  "  was  not  a  mere  exclamation,  but  a  cry 
for  actual  aid,  so  natural  as  to  be  perfectly  startling. 

So  long  as  the  bird's  education  was  incomplete,  Fritzerl 
carefully  screened  him  from  public  observation.  He  had  all 
the  susceptibility  of  a  great  artist,  who  would  not  let  his  can- 
vass be  looked  upon  before  the  last  finishing  touch  was  laid  on 
the  picture.  No  sooner,  however,  had  full  success  crowned 
his  teaching,  than  he  proudly  displayed  him  in  a  new  cage 
made  for  the  occasion  at  the  door  of  the  Bauer's  hut. 

It  was  Sunday,  and  the  villagers  were  on  their  way  to  mass ; 
and  what  was  their  astonishment  to  hear  themselves  exhorted 
as  they  passed  by  the  fervent  cry  of  "Maria,  hiilf  uns!  Hiilf 
uns,  Maria!"  Group  after  group  stood  in  mute  amazement, 
gazing  at  the  wonderful  bird,  some  blessing  themselves  with  a 
pious  fervour,  others  disposed  to  regard  the  sounds  as  mira- 
culous ,  and  more  than  'either  stood  in  dumb  astonishment  at 
this  new  specimen  of  ghostly  counsel. 

All  this  while  Fritzerl  lay  hid  beneath  the  window,  en- 
joying his  triumph  with  a  heart  full  almost  to  bursting.  Never 
did  singing-master  listen  to  the  syren  notes  of  his  pupil ,  while 
as  the  prima  donna  of  a  great  opera  she  electrified  or  en- 
tranced a  crowded  audience,  with  more  enthusiastic  rapture 
than  did  Fritz  at  his  Starling's  performance.  Poor  little 
fellow !  it  was  not  merely  vanity  gratified  by  public  applause — 
it  was  a  higher  feeling  was  engaged  here.  A  sense  of  religious 
exaltation  worked  within  him ,  that  he.had  laboured  in  a  great 
cause;  a  thrill  of  ecstasy  trembled  at  his  heart  that  another 
voice  than  his  own  was  asking  aid  for  him,  and  incessantly  in 
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._-  ;ii'  Virgin*!  prote<  tion  on  in-  own  ii-  Mi     H:i;-|'\  IM.I 
en  for  him  that  no  other  sentin  I,  and 

he  had  not  also  indulged  a  vain  pn 

it  among  those  who  pa>- 
to   wonder  at   this  astonishing   <  wan   a  tall, 

d-l<H>L in;:.    -warth\   fellow,    whose  dress  of  untanned 
er,  an-  .f  many  a  wood 

rvl.  told  that  In-  was  an  "  Knjradiiirr."  om-  from  i lie  same 

aine  hiniM-lf.      A  -tran^ 
,  language  ih«-r<-   i- 

'..  an\    thin-  to  be  seen  through 

d  not 
'    •     -.v  .-!,.  •!  :   • .  1  [ii    M  >•.•  •  •••••-  \-  m|  round  »••  i>;>  N  Hriooi 

of  plumage  and  fur  for  making  artifi.  .    with 

whi*tl.  \  i-r  thrilled 

through  a  leavy  gro\  -  only  reach •  -I  to 

tli.  kiM-i-.  whii  h  \va- «  ntirely  bare,  as  well  as  the  leg,  to  In-low 
the  calf,  where  a  rude  sandal  was  fast*  .inns,  alto, 

>  tired  as  those  of  an  Indian,  v  naked,  two 

leathern  bracelets  enclosing  cat  h  uri-t.   in  whi«  h  som- 
hooks  were  inserted:  by  these  he  could  h 
atree,  orthe  e<lgeofarock,  leaving  l.i- han-i  |y.    If.- 

wore  his  coal-black  hair  far  down  on  his  back  and  -h- 
an«l  hi?-  long  moustache  drooped  deep  beneath  his  lank  jaw. 
If  there  was  something  wild  almost  t  m  hi*  black  and 

flashing  e\<  with  its  white  and  beauUfuflj)  regular 

teeth ,  had  a  look  of  almost  womanU  dfli*  a<  y  and  »oftn 
a  character  that  was  well  suited  to  the  musical  sounds  of  his 
native  language  —  one  not  less  pleasant  to  the  ear  than  Italian 
iuelf.  Such  was  he  who  stopped  to  listen  to  the  bird,  and 
who,  stealing  round  to  the  end  of  the  hut,  lay  down  beneath 
some  scattered  branches  of  firewood  to  «i«  li-ht  hi*  ear  to  the 
uttermost. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  a  connoi.--  •••!  to 

1    ••!!%  I.ind  with  more  raptun-  than  liiil  the 

Engad!  >•   Starling;  for  while  the  bird,  from  time  to 
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time,  would  break  forth  with  its  newly  acquired  invocation, 
the  general  tenor  of  its  song  was  a  self-taught  melody  —  one 
of  those  wild  and  delicious  voluntaries  in  which  conscious 
power  displayed  itself;  now,  astounding  the  ear  by  efforts  the 
wildest  and  most  capricious,  now  subduing  the  sense  by  notes 
plaintive  almost  to  bring  tears.  In  these  latter  it  was  that  he 
mingled  his  cry  of  "Maria,  hiilf — hiilf — hiilf  uns,  Maria!" 
—  words  so  touching  and  so  truthful  in  their  accents  that  at 
every  time  the  Engadiner  heard  them  he  crossed  himself  twice 
on  the  forehead  and  the  breast;  which  devout  exercise,  I  am 
constrained  to  say,  had  in  his  case  more  of  habit  than  true 
piety,  as  the  sequel  proved. 

I  forget  whether  it  is  not  Madame  de  Scuderi  has  built  a 
little  theory  upon  the  supposition  that  every  mind  has  within  it 
the  tendency  to  yield  to  some  one  peculiar  temptation.  The 
majority,  I  fancy,  have  not  limited  their  weakness  to  units. 
Poverty  has  so  many  wants  to  be  supplied,  wealth  so  many 
seductions  to  offer,  that  it  may  be  affirmed  he  is  not  worse 
than  his  fellows  whose  heart  has  only  one  undefended  bastion. 
I  am  not  anxious  to  claim  for  my  Engadinir  any  more  than 
ordinary  powers  of  resistance:  neither  his  race  nor  his 
country,  the  habits  of  his  life,  nor  his  principles  —  if  it  be  per- 
mitted to  use  the  word  —  had  taught  him  such  self-control; 
but,  if  they  had  —  if  they  had  steeled  his  nature  against  every 
common  seduction,  they  could  not  have  stifled  within  him  the 
native  passion  for  bird-catching,  or,  what  is  very  much  akin 
to  it,  bird-stealing.  He  would  as  soon  have  thought  it  needful 
to  restrict  his  lungs  in  their  requisite  quantity  of  atmospheric 
air,  as  to  curb  what  he  regarded  as  a  mere  human  instinct.  If 
Engadiners  were  made  for  any  thing,  it  was  for  bird-catching: 
no  one  did  any  thing  else,  thought,  spoke,  or  dreamt  of  any 
thing  else,  in  the  Engadine.  It  was  not  a  pastime,  or  a  caprice ; 
it  was  not  that  the  one  was  skilful ,  or  that  the  other  was  adroit 
at  it,  but  the  whole  population  felt  that  birds  were  their  natural 
prey,  and  that  the  business  of  their  life  was  comprised  in 
catching,  feeding,  training,  sending,  and  selling  them  all  over 
the  globe  —  not  only  in  Europe ,  but  over  the  vast  continent  of 


rcverliird*  had  rever  men  oared 

f..r  the  tint-  ..f  p lum:^. •  or  tin-  warl.ling  mellowness  of  their 
notes,  tin-re  an  Kn^adiner  was  *ure  to  be  found.  And  who 
HAS  ever  studied  il,.-:r  nature  like  ..?)••  of  these  mounla 

now*  nil  t!  r  tastes,  their  seasons  of 

in'  and  ;••  li«w  tlie\  build  their  nests,  and  all 

their  liking-  ;iM,l  their  antipathies —  the  causes  which  influence 

•fa  peculiar  locality     tin- 

iur  "f  their  *<>ngs —  ay,  and  they  are  full  of  meaning  — 
of  welcome,  of  sorr«-  Nom-  like 

would  have  the  patience,  fewer 

till  the  requisite  gift*  of  acuteness,  with  uncommon  powers  of 

eye  and  ear  —  of  eye  to  di-«  «-rn  tho  tints  of  plumage  among 

the  dark  leaves  »  -t  —  of  ear  to*  imitate 

that  birds  themselves  should  answer 

to  the  sou? < 

The  Engadiner  stirred  not  from  hi.«  hiding-place  the  whole 
«•  watched  th«>  I..-MI.L:  throng  passing  to  and  from  the 
village  church ;  he  *AU  rs  pass  by,  some  in  the  Sunday 

uwaggonn,"  iJ.  <-aparisonr<l.  with  huge  scarlet 

iMtels  beneath  their  lu-rk.-*,  and  great  wide  traces  all  9tu<ld«l 
with  little  copper  nails;  an-1  fix  mori>  htuiihlc,  on  foot,  the 
•MB  drafted  in  •  Bavarian  blue,  and  the  women  clad 

in  a  coarser  ttu  -aim*  colour,  tin  ir  wealth  being  all 

centred  in  one  strange  head-dress  of  gold  and  silver  filign •«•. 
about  the  nize  and  xhape  of  a  peacock's  tail  when  ex- 
panded, i«  atta  ho  back  of  the  head  —  an  unwieldy 
contrivance,  which  ha*  not  the  merit  of  becomingness;  it 
neither  affords  protection  against  sun  or  rain ,  and  is  so  in- 

that  when  two  peasant  women  walk  togetlx 
have  to  tack  and  beat,  like  ships  in  a  narrow  channel ;  and  not 
(infrequently,   like  such   craft,   run  foul  of  each,  other  after 
all. 

Kngadincr  watched  these  evidences  of  affluence,  such 

as  his  wild  mountains  had  nothing  to  compare  with,  and  yet 

.irt  coveted  n»iie  of  them.     They  were  objects  of  his 

i .    hut   no  more;    while  every  desire  was  •  \«  in  <l  t«> 
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possess  the  little  bird,  whose  cage  hung  scarcely  three  yards 
from  where  he  lay. 

As  evening  drew  nigh,  the  Engadiner  became  almost 
feverish  in  excitement:  each  stir  within  the  house  made  him 
fear  that  some  one  was  coming  to  take  the  bird  away ;  every 
step  that  approached  suggested  the  same  dread.  Twice  he 
resolved  to  tear  himself  from  the  spot,  and  pursue  his  journey 
but  each  time  some  liquid  note,  some  thrilling  cadence,  fell 
like  a  charm  upon  his  ear,  and  he  sank  down  spell-bound.  He 
sat  for  a  long  time  with  eyes  rivetted  on  the  cage,  and  then  at 
length,  stooping  down,  he  took  from  the  ground  beside  him 
a  long  branch  of  pine-wood;  he  measured  with  his  eye  the 
distance  to  the  cage,  and  muttered  to  himself  an  assent.  With 
a  dexterity  and  speed  which  in  his  countrymen  are  instincts, 
he  fastened  one  handle  of  his  scissors  to  the  branch,  and  tied 
a  string  to  the  other,  making  an  implement  like  that  used  by 
the  grape-gatherers  in  the  wine  season.  He  examined  it  •  :u  i  - 
fully,  to  try  its  strength ,  and  even  experimented  with  it  on  the 
jessamine  that  grew  over  the  front  of  the  cottage.  His  dark 
eyes  glistened  like  burning  coals  as  the  leaves  and  twigs  were 
snapped  off  at  a  touch.  lie  looked  around  him  to  see  that  all 
was  still,  and  no  one  near.  The  moment  was  favourable:  the 
Angelus  was  ringing  from  the  little  chapel,  and  all  the  Dorf 
was  kneeling  in  prayer.  He  hesitated  no  longer,  but,  lifting 
the  branch ,  he  cut  through  three  of  the  little  bars  in  the  cage ; 
they  were  dry  and  brittle,  and  yielded  easily:  in  a  moment 
more  he  had  removed  them,  leaving  a  little  door  wide  enough 
for  the  bird  to  escape.  This  done,  he  withdrew  the  stick, 
detached  the  scissors,  and  in  its  place  tied  on  a  small  lump  of 
maple  sugar  —  the  food  the  bird  loves  best.  Starling,  at  first 
terrified  by  the  intrusion,  soon  gained  courage  and  ap- 
proached the  bait.  He  knew  not  that  a  little  noose  of  horse- 
hair hung  beneath  it,  which,  no  sooner  had  he  tasted  the 
sugar,  than  it  was  thrown  over  his  neck  and  drawn  tight.  Less 
practised  fingers  than  the  Engadiners's  could  scarcely  have 
enclosed  that  little  throat  sufficiently  to  prevent  even  one  cry, 
and  yet  not  endanger  life. 
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I  .  i     t  :l      piroettwajiar  more  rapid  than  w<  ha\.» 

•  it  was  effect*- 1 
wan   away.     No   Indian  ever  rose  from  his  lair  wit  I. 

_-,  nor  tracked  his  enemy  with  a  fleeter  step: 
away"  plain,  down  through  th  glens, 

among  the  oak-$cnib,  and  ini<>  thv  dark  pine- wood ,  who  could 
his  wanderings?  —  who  rould  overtake  him  now? 

i  all  his  speed,  he  had  not  gone  above  a  mile  from  the 
Dorf  when  Fritz  mis-  . :    .    II  .ike  his  bird 

into  the  house  l'«  broke 

tail  upon  l  a  few  seconds,  like  m< 

s'l'i-l-  n    lM-rea\.  in-  nt  .     lii-    ii,. •  take    in    nil   the 

Borrow:  he  peered  into  the  cape,  he  thrust  hi*  iinp'i>  into  it, 

* i bled  over  the  moss  at  the  bottom  of  it;  and  then,  at 

.  conscious  of  his  loss,  he  covered  his  far-    with  hi.* 

- .  and  sobbed  as  though  his  heart  was  breaking. 

i  and  women  may  find  it  >i  such 

sorrow.  A  «hil<l.  however,  can  understand  a  child'*  grief, 
for  Fritz  had  IOM  !  in  the  world. 

bird  was  not  only  all  his  wealth,  all  hi*  ambition,  his  daily 
companion  in  sol  hut  some- 

how it  was  linked  mysteriously  with  thr  mrmorie*  of  his  own 
borne  —  metnori  .-ry  day,  every  hour,  was  efla« 

Inn  theae,  Star  still  could  call  up  in  h^  In-art:  to  lo>r  him  was, 
therefore,  to  cut  the  last  slender  cord  that  ti«-d  him  to  the  past 
and  link-  -I  him  to  tl, 

violent  sobbing  brought  (irettPa  to  hii  •  -ould 

t«-ll  ln*r  nothing  —  hecoulil  «nd\  point  t.»  the  cage,  which  imw 
hung  on  its  side,  and  mutti-r  the  one  word,  — 

—  Away!  away! 

The  little  girl's  grief  was  scarcely  loss  poignant  than  hi» 
own.  She  wrung  her  hands  in  all  the  passion  of  sorrow,  and 
cried  bitterly. 

The  Bauer  and  his  wife  now  came  to  the  v  tie  to 

join  in,  the  other  to  rebuke,  their  affliction*.  How  little  tin- 
children  noiin-d  '-itht-r'  Their  nuVry  till.-'!  .-orner 
of  their  minds  —  their  wretchedness  was  overwhelming. 
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Every  corner  of  the  little  hut  was  associated  with  some 
recollection  of  the  poor  "Star."  Here,  it  was  he  used  to 
feed  —  here,  he  hopped  out  to  greet  Fritz  of  an  evening,  when 
the  bad  weather  had  prevented  him  accompanying  him  to  the 
fields.  There,  he  was  accustomed  to  sit  while  they  were  at 
supper,  singing  his  merry  song;  and  here,  would  he  remain 
silently  while  they  were  at  prayers,  waiting  for  the  moment  of 
their  rising  to  utter  the  cry  of  "Maria,  hiilf  uns  !  " 

Each  time  the  children's  eyes  met,  as  they  turned  away 
from  looking  at  any  of  these  well-known  spots,  they  burst  into 
tears:  each  read  the  other's  thoughts,  and  felt  his  sorrows 
more  deeply  in  the  interchange. 

What  a  long ,  long  night  was  that !  They  cried  themselves 
to  sleep,  to  awake  again  in  tears !  —  now,  to  dream  they  heard 
"Star"  calling  to  them  —  now,  to  fancy  he  had  come  back 
again,  all  wayworn  and  ruffled,  glad  to  seek  his  usual  shelter, 
and  be  with  friends  once  more  —  and  then  they  awoKe  to  feel 
the  bitterness  of  disappointment,  and  know  that  he  was  gone ! 

"And  he  told  me,  Grettl'a  —  he  told  me  'A  good  word 
brings  luck!'"  sobbed  Fritz,  whose  despair  had  turned  to 
scepticism. 

Poor  Grettl'a  had  no  argument  wherewith  to  meet  this 
burst  of  misery  —  she  could  but  mingle  her  tears  with  his. 

We  frequently  hear  of  the  hard-heartedness  of  the  poor  — 
how  steeled  they  are  against  the  finer  affections  and  softer 
feelings  of  the  world ;  but  it  might  be  as  well  to  ask  if  the  daily 
business  of  life  —  which  to  them  is  one  of  sheer  necessity  — 
does  not  combat  more  powerfully  against  the  indulgence  of 
Borrow  than  all  the  philosophy  that  mere  wisdom  ever  taught? 

Poor  Fritzerl  awoke  with  a  heart  almost  weighed  down 
with  affliction,  but  still  he  went  forth  with  his  goats  to  the 
pasture,  and  tended  and  watched  after  them  as  carefully  as 
ever.  The  next  day,  and  the  day  after  that  again,  he  went 
about  his  accustomed  duties ;  but  on  the  third  day,  as  he  sat 
beside  Grettl'a  under  the  old  linden-tree  before  the  door,  he 
whispered  to  her,  — 

"  I  can  bear  it  no  longer,  Grettl'a !  I  must  away !  —  away ! " 


Ami  I  1  to  the  distance,  which,  vague  and  undefined 

as  his  own  resolves,  stretched  out  its  broad  expanse  before 

••I'.'i  <is'l  her  best  to  persuade  him  against  his  rash 
determination:  she  reasoned  as  well  as  she  could  reason;  she 
begged ,  she  even  •  ri.  .1  t..  him;  and  at  last,  all  else  failing, 

pledge,  and  actually  ran  and  told  her  father. 
ier,  sorry  to  lose  so  faithful  a  servant  as  1 
added  his  influence  to  the  little  maiden's  tears ;  and  even  the 
'•   wife  tried  to  argue  him  oir  .    min^'linf; 

with  her  wise  suggestions  about  a  "wide  world  and 

-nme  caustic  hints  about  .de  to  his  friends  and 


•/.  was  deaf  to  all:  if  he  could  n  'tl'a's 

he  was  strong  against  the  old  wife's 

i  nil  night  through ,  and ,  arising  before  the  dawn, 
•  rettl'a  as  she  lay  sleeping,  and,  cautious!) 
h,  slipped  out  unheard.     A  heavy  dew  was  on  the 
crass,  and  ih-   Urt"  ,  massive  clouds  rested  on  the  mountains 
and  fill.-,!  t!  It  was  cold,  and  gloomy,  an 

i.  as  the  world  is  to  the  wanderer  who ,  friendless, 
alone,  and  poor,  would  tempt  his  fortunes  in  it! 

ed  on  over  the  plain  —  he  had  no  choice  of 
paths  —  he  had  nothing  to  guide,  no  elue  to  lead  him.  lie 
took  t !  use  he  bad  often  gone  it  with  "  Star  "  when  he 

was  happy  and  contented.     As  he  went  along,  the  sun  rose, 
hole  scene  changed  from  its  leaden  grey  to  the 
l.ri^h-  »rning.     The  hoar-frost  glittered  like  thou- 

r.ngles  scattered  over  the  grass;  the  earth  u 
•  ions  odour;  the  leaves,  as  they  opened,  murmured 
softly  in  the  air;  and  the  little  brooks  rustled  amonp  the 
stones,  and  rippled  on  with  a  sound  like  fairy  laughter.  There 
was  gladness  and  joy  every  where,  save  in  that  heart  which 
was  now  bereft  of  all. 

What  could  he  mean?"    said  he,   again  and  again  to 
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himself:  "'  A  good  word  brings  luck ! '  When  had  I  ever  mis- 
fortune till  now?  " 

Oh,  Fritzerl!  take  care  lest  you  are  not  making  the 
common  mistake,  and  expecting  the  moral  before  the  end  of 
the  story. 

Were  it  my  object  to  dwell  on  this  part  of  my  tale,  I  might 
tell  you  of  Fritz's  long  conflict  with  himself —  his  doubts,  his 
hesitation,  and  his  reasonings,  before  he  could  decide  on 
what  course  to  take,  or  whither  to  bend  his  steps.  The  world 
was  a  very  wide  one  to  hunt  after  a  Starling  through  it:  that, 
he  knew,  though  not  very  deeply  skilled  in  geography. 

Fritz  had  never  heard  of  those  wise  inspirations  by  which 
knights-errant  of  old  guided  their  wanderings;  nor,  perhaps, 
if  he  had,  would  he  have  benefited  by  them,  seeing  that  to 
throw  the  rein  loose  on  his  charger's  neck  was  a  matter  of 
some  difficulty.  He  did,  perhaps,  what  was  the  nearest  thing 
in  practice  to  this:  he  wandered  along,  keeping  the  straight 
path,  and,  neither  turning  right  n»r  It-It,  found  himself  at 
noon  in  the  opening  of  the  beautiful  glen  that  leads  to  Reute. 
He  looked  up,  and  there  were  great  mountains  before  him  — 
not  hills,  but  real  mountains,  with  pine-forests  beneath ,  and 
crags  above  that,  and  over  them,  again,  snow-peaks  and 
glaciers.  They  seemed  quite  near,  but  they  were  still  many 
a  mile  off.  No  matter:  the  sight  of  them  cheered  and  en- 
couraged him;  they  reminded  him  of  the  old  life  among  the 
Tyrol  "Jochs,"  and  the  wild  cattle  sporting  about,  and  the 
herdsmen  springing  from  cliff  to  cliff,  rifle  in  hand.  Oh,  that 
was  a  free  and  joyous  life  I 

Fritz's  musings  on  this  head  were  suddenly  put  a  stop  to  by 
a  severe  pang  of  hunger,  in  all  likelihood  suggested  by  the 
odour  of  a  savoury  mess  which  steamed  from  the  open  window 
of  a  little  hut  on  the  road-side. 

The  peasant  family  were  about  to  sit  down  to  their  twelve- 
o'clock  dinner,  when  Fritz,  unconsciously  to  himself,  drew 
up  at  the  window,  and  looked  in  at  the  tempting  food. 

There  is  one  custom  in  Germany,  which,  simple  as  it  is, 
it  would  be  hard  to  praise  above  its  merits:  that  is,  the  in- 


habit  of  every  one,  so  far  a*  his  means  pcrtn 
the  foot-triN  journey.     By  an  old  nm- 

.  the  tradesmen  cannot  settle  and 

establish  themselves  in  their  native  town  till  they  have  tra- 
vrl!«-l  and  lived  in  other  place*:  thue  learning,  a*  it  is  tup. 
noted,  whatever  improvement*  their  several  crafts  may  have 
mil  distant  cities.  These  wandering*, 
whirh  lire  usually  for  one  year  or  two,  are  accom; 
during  the  period  of  apprenticeship;  so  that  you  never  travel 
on  am  it  meeting  these  Lehr.l 

spare  pair  of  boot* 

smoking  or  singing  to  Inbuilt*  the  way.     As  it  is  n« 
posed  that  tln-\  are  over-abundantly  provided  with  means,  it 
has  grown  into  a  recognised. custom  to  assist  tin  m  with 
trifle:  hot  thr  ^>,,,j  habit  ends  not  here;  it  extends  to  the 
poor  boy  returning  from  the  gymnasium,  or  school,  to  see  hit 
parents  —  H  >ir  toughed  soldier  —  the  way- 

f  every  class,  in  fact,  whos<  i  pleads  to  those 

more  plenteonsly  endowed  than  himself. 

oap  the  benefit  of  this  graceful  •  !, 
and  scarcely  had  his  wan  features  appeared  at  i ' 
than  a  sign  from  the  chief  Bauer  invited  him  to  partake.    I  lap- 
riu  —  happily   t'»r  all  who  give  and  all  who 
•ooepi  such  aid  —  there  is  no  sense  of  humili.i •  > ng  so. 

•i  fart,  less  an  alms-giving  than  a  remnant  of  the  ancient 
hospital  it>  which  made  the  stranger  welcome  beneath 
roof  —  a  custom  that   dates    before   railroads   and   giant 
l,..t.   - 

Fritz  ate  and  drank,  and  was  thankful.  The  few  words 
he  spoke  were  in  answer  to  the  common  questions,  as  to 
whence  he  came  —  and  whither  he  was  going  —  and  what 
was  his  handicraft;  inquiries  which  puxcled  him  aor 

Stations  were  not  rendered  more  embarrass- 
ing by  the  •  >f  his  questioners ;  they  neither  canvl  to 
P.I.I,  tli;;,  oU»  IT,  B  •••  •-  iubUd  tli.-irh.M.U  upon  th<  on  M  r. 

"Farewell/*    said  the  Bauer's  wife,   as  he  thanke 

Hornet  Irmplttam.  15 
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gratefully;  "farewell.  Be  good  and  pious,  young  lad;  don't 
keep  naughty  company,  nor  learn  bad  ways;  and  remember 
*  A  good  word  brings  luck. 

His  eyes  filled  up  with  tears  as  she  spoke.  Who  can  tell 
the  conflict  of  feelings  they  called  up  in  his  bosom? 

"Where  does  this  path  lead  to?"  he  asked,  in  a  faint 
voice. 

"ToReute,  child." 

"And then,  after Reute?" 

"To  Zillerthal  and  Inspruck." 

"To  Inspruck!"  said  Fritz,  while  a  sudden  hope  shot 
through  him.  "I'll  go  to  Inspruck,"  muttered  he,  lower. 
"Good-by,  Bauer;  good  by,  Frau.  God  bless  thee."  And 
with  these  words  he  set  out  once  more. 

How  little  they  who  roll  on  their  journey  with  all  the  speed 
and  luxury  that  wealth  can  purchase,  defying  climate  and 
distance,  know  the  vicissitudes  that  fall  to  the  lot  of  the 
weary  foot- traveller !  From  city  to  city,  from  kingdom  to 
kingdom ,  the  rich  man  glides  on ,  the  great  panorama  of  life 
revealing  itself  before  him,  without  an  effort  on  his  part. 
The  Alps  —  the  Pyrenees,  scarcely  retard  him ;  the  luxuries 
he  requires  meet  him  at  every  halting-place,  as  though 
difference  of  region  should  not  trench  upon  even  his  daily 
habits;  his  patience,  perhaps,  not  more  tried  than  by  the 
occasional  stoppages  where  fresh  horses  meet  him.  And  yet, 
between  two  such  stations  a  foot-traveller  may  spend  the 
live-long  day,  wearied,  footsore,  heavy  of  heart.  What 
crosses  and  trials  are  his!  What  strange  adventures,  too! 
and  what  strange  companionships!  Each  day  a  new  episode 
of  life  —  but  of  life  over  'which  Poverty  has  thrown  its 
shadow. 

Fritz  was  now  to  experience  all  this;  now,  travelling  with 
a  company  of  wandering  apprentices;  now,  keeping  company 
with  a  group  of  peasants  on  the  way  to  market;  sometimes, 
partaking  of  a  seat  in  a  Bauer's  waggon  —  often,  alone  and 
weary,  thinking  over  his  future  —  a  future,  that  each  day 
seemed  to  render  more  doubtful  and  gloomy. 
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A«  he  penetrated  deeper  into  the  Zilhrthal  . 

of  eatl  Mine  longer,  the  resting-phuvs  tor  the  night 

art  :   -Miiii-tim'-s  he  was  obliged  to  stop  a  day, 

11  two  days,  at  a  villag-  .It  strength  -nflieient 

for  a  1  In-  would  have  to  walk  from 

to  late  in  the  ni'_'ht  ere  he  reached  his  «i, 

tion.      HI*  was  not  strength   to  endure  tatigue   like  this  with 
impunity.    and   if  In-   «li«l   em  ounter  it,     it    was   from   an   en- 
thusiasm that  supplied   m.-r-jv  .    when-  more  l»<><lil\    rtr 
had    failed.      Two   hoped  t>ii"\«<i   him   ii|>.    and   (  ,irric<!   him 
alonp  •  very  opposing  <Hflirulty.     NN'ln-tln  i  star  had 

e«eap«  taken  aw.i  LTD.  he  was 

MHTI- 

that  he  would  he  s  :  rm  k  to  be  sold,  for 

there  wan  the  greatest  hird-markct  of  all  tho  world?  at  least  so 
Frit*  i  Hi-  second  sustaining  hope  lay  in  the  prospect 

of  niu  •••  upain  n.  old  Prio-t.  and  learning  from  him 

how  was  it  that  a  "good  word"  had  not   "l.n.uL'ht  luck"  to 
him,  and  whctd  \  fault  of  his  own. 

These  thoughts  had  so  far  oht  '-session  of  his 

»hat  h--  hecame  almost  un.  ..thrr: 

from  dwelling  on  th-  •!».  and  revolving  them  - 

•  jneiitly  and  in  so  man\   dirten-nt  shapes  and  form*  .   ti 
to   think   that  he  had  no  othrr  ohj.-ct  and  .uin  than  t< 

k  nnd  solve  these  two  douhts.     Hm  I.  and 

fatigue,  every  privation  of  a  long  and  w<-at\  journey,  was  un- 
regarded hyhim;  and  although  it  was  now  late  in  th.  autumn, 

iow  was  beginning  to  fall  on  the  mountain  pa 
piMirly  clad,  and  fed,   trudged  on,  day  aft 

own  heart  supplying  the  courage  whirh  liis'weak  frame  d 

As  winter  drew  near  the  days  grew  shorter:  and  the  at- 
mosphere, loaded  with  snow  ready  to  drop,  darkened  the 
earth,  and  mad  <>me  on.  as  it  seemed,  many  hour* 

before  sun-  very  little  time  to  Frit/  for  his  long 

journeys,  which,   just  at  this  very  period,  unfortunately,  were 
r  than   ever.     The  way,    too,    had    I..  ,,,,„,-  far  more 
dreary  and  deserted,  not  only  because  it  led  through  a  little- 
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travelled  district,  but  that  the  snow  being  too  deep  for 
wheeled  carriages,  and  not  hard  enough  for  sledges,  the 
traveller:-  \vrrc  fain  to  wait  till  either  rain  or  frost  should  come 
on.  to  make  the  road  practicable.  Hence  it  happened,  that 
not  unfrequently .  now,  Fritz  journeyed  the  live-long  day, 
from  dawn  to  dark,  and  scarcely  met  a  single  traveller.  Some- 
times, too,  not  a  but  would  be  seen  in  a  whole  day's  march, 
and  he  would  never  taste  a  morsel  of  food  till  he  reached  his 
halting-place  for  the  night. 

All  this  wa>  bad  enough,  but  it  was  not  the  only  difficulty ; 
the  worst  of  all  was,  how  to  find  out  the  way  in  the  mountain 
passes,  where  the  snow  lay  so  deep,  that  the  balustrades  or 
parapets  that  flanked  the  road,  and  often  guarded  it  from  a 
precipice,  were  now  covered,  and  no  wheel-track  could  he 
seen  to  guide  the  traveller.  Fritz,  when  he  journeyed  this 
road  before,  remembered  the  awe  and  terror  with  which  he 
used  to  peep  over  the  little  stone  railing,  and  look  down 
hundreds  of  feet  into  the  dark  valley  beneath,  where  a  great 
river  was  diminished  t<>  i  i  a  mere  brawling  rivulet; 

and  now,  whero  was  that  parapet?  —  on  which  side  of  him  did 
it  lie?  A  deep  <,orge  was  near  —  tluit  lie  well  knew;  the  un- 
frozen torrent  beneath  roared  like  thunder,  but  a  waving 
surface  of  untrodden  snow  stretched  away  on  either  sid«-  of 
him ,  without  foot-track  or  aught  to  mark  the  way. 

For  a  long  time  did  the  poor  child  stand  uncertain  which 
way  to  turn;  now  thinking  he  heard  the  heavy  plash  of  wheels 
moving  through  the  snow,  and  then  discovering  it  was  merely 
the  sound  of  falling  masses,  which,  from  time  to  time,  slipped 
from  their  places,  and  glided  down  the  steep  mountain  >idcs. 
AN  hat  desolate  and  heart-chilling  solitude  was  there!  Aleaden, 
greyish  sky  overhead  —  not  a  cloud,  nor  even  a  passing  bird, 
to  break  its  dreary  surface  —  beneath,  nothing  but  snow; 
snow  on  the  wild  fantastic  mountain  peaks;  snow  in  waving 
>  v,  rps  between  them.  The  rocks,  the  fir-trees,  all  covered. 

Fritz  stood  so  long,  that  already  the  thin  drift  settled  on 
his  head  and  shoulders,  and  clothed  him  in  the  same  wintry 
ivery  as  the  objects  around;  his  limbs  were  stiff',  his  fingers 


/••n:     th'-    littl' 
ncoaiad  frtnyf*****  £**•••'••     lii»  hrurt  .   that  till  now  fn»ni  bravfely 

II.-  I'.-it  .»- 

if  he  could  cry,  but  that  even  grief  wa.*  within  him. 

Pop* ur  wa*  n«'iur  him  then  !   II 
ing  over  him.     Cloud"  of  white  MI< 
thickly   around,    that  every  object  was  hidden  from 
Cranhing  branche*  and  roaring  torrent*  mingl«  •!  thoir  noise* 
with  th  .«-.      <  Mi 

fould  but  (deep,   and  neither  hear  nor  see 
-oundM  and  aighte  —  sleef > .  :  •  was  just 

•.  ;.  .--••.  :  •".-•  of  A  ndhad<  ..:•-.  •!  nrmj  "••  ra  •••'..     I:  ri 1  tt 

MNne  distance  beneath  him.  in  t)i<  i  waving  field  of 

.•now.     II  T  Fritz  remarked  its  leaning  attitude,  and  th<- 

depth  to  which  it  wa*  covered,  «C]u  (linn  ttn 

appearing  abore  the  ffnrface,  he  would  have  known  i' 
have  been  carried  away  from  it*  own  appoiut  ut  hi* 

••MO*  were  not  dear  enough  for  inch  shnple  reasoning.s ,  and 
with  A  last  eflbr  ~naw  grew 

deeper  at  even  •  -i.l.  <ii>!  it  ri«c  al»  . 

half  hi*  l«-p.  bnr  -roniul 

him,  &*  if  «  hujrefrap  Land 

.  amo  not  nearer 

»  weakened  f:i  Ala?! 

.1' '     II.   had 

upet  which  flank.  -1  thi-  mad  -     al 
•  f    n    j.T-.it    -wrtith"    of    fallm    snow,    whirl; 

•  m  tli--  mountain  peak,  by  a  storm  in  th. 
had  carried  away  th  ::-l   "  .v. 
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!.»w!y  —  moving  lik 
-owing  more  hurri- 
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shoulders:  he  had  but  time  to  grasp  the  little  wooden  cross, 
the  emblem  of  hope  and  succour,  when  the  mass  glided  over 
the  brink ,  and  fell  thundering  into  the  dark  abyss. 

I  would  not  risk  any  little  credit  I  may,  perchance,  possess 
with  the  reader,  by  saying  how  deep  that  gorge  actually  was ; 
but  this  will  I  say,  when  standing  on  the  spot,  in  a  very  diffe- 
rent season  from  this  I  have  described  —  when  the  trees  were 
in  full  leaf,  the  wild  flowers  blossoming,  and  both  sky  above 
and  river  beneath,  blue  as  the  bluest  turquoise ;  yet  even  then, 
to  look  down  the  low  parapet  into  the  narrow  chasm,  was 
something  to  make  the  head  reel  and  the  heart's  blood  chill. 

But  to  my  story.  —  It  was  the  custom  in  this  season,  when 
the  snow  fell  heavily  on  the  high  passes,  to  transmit  the  little 
weekly  mail  between  Reute  and  Inspruck  by  an  old  and  now 
disused  road,  which  led  along  the  edge  of  the  river,  and  gene- 
rally, from  its  sheltered  situation,  continued  practicable  and 
free  from  snow  some  weeks  later  than  the  mountain  road.  It 
was  scarce  worthy  to  be  called  a  road  —  a  mere  wheel-track, 
obstructed  here  and  there  by  stones  and  masses  of  rock  that 
every  storm  brought  down ,  and  not  unfrequently  threatened, 
by  the  flooding  of  the  river,  to  be  washed  away  altogether. 

Along  this  dreary  way  the  old  postilion  was  wending  — 
now,  pulling  up  to  listen  to  the  crashing  thunders  of  the  snow, 
which,  falling  several  hundred  feet  above,  might  at  any 
moment  descend  and  engulf  him  —  again ,  plying  his  whip 
vigorously,  to  push  through  the  gorge,  secretly  vowing  in  his 
heart  that,  come  what  would,  he  would  venture  no  more  there 
that  year.  Just  as  he  turned  a  sharp  angle  of  the  rock,  where 
merely  space  lay  for  the  road  between  it  and  the  river,  he 
found  his  advance  barred  up  by  a  larch-tree ,  which ,  with  an 
immense  fragment  of  snow,  had  fallen  from  above.  Such 
obstacles  were  not  new  to  him,  and  he  lost  no  time  in  unhar- 
nessing his  horse  and  attaching  him  to  the  tree.  In  a  few  mi- 
nutes the  road  was  cleared  of  this  difficulty ;  and  he  now  ad- 
vanced, shovel  in  hand,  to  make  a  passage  through  the  snow. 

"Sapperlot!"  cried  he;  "here  is  the  finger-post!  This 
must  have  come  down  from  the  upper  road." 
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Scarcely  were  the  words  uttered,  when  a  cry-  of  horror 

hroke  from  him.     He  trembled  from  head  to  foot;  his  eyes 

-eemed  hunting  from  their  socket*:  and  well  mi^ht  they,  for, 

an  mud  the  wood,  just  where  it  emerge.  1  in-m  the  snow, 

were  two  little  hands*  clasped  tightly  n mud  the  timber. 

II     •          .   him-elf  on  tin-  spot,   und  tor<-  up  tin-  snow  with 

mgers.     An  arm  appears  1.  and  then  th< •  Imijr  yellow  hair 

of  a  head  resting  on  it.     Working  with  all  the  eagerness  of  a 

warm  and  benevolent  nature,  he  soon  disinterred  the  little 

save  one  q. -n  the  forehead,  seemed 

ive  no  other  mark  of  in jur\  .  l»ut  it  la\  «-nld  and  motionless 

—  no  sign  ing. 

<l  tip-  little  flask  of  brandy — all  that  he  possessed 

—  n_  wan.  white  lips  of  the  child;  hut  the  liquor  ran 
down  the  chin  and  over  tin    *  heek  —  not  a  drop  of  it  was 
suck  iMx'l  the  hands,  he  chafed  the  body,  he* 
shook  it :  l»ut .  heavy  and  inert ,  it  gave  no  sign  of  life. 

"Ach,  Gott!"  nuitt.T.-d  hr.  "itisall  over!"     IJut 
with  a  hope  that  asked  no  aid  from  reason,  he  wrapped  the 
<  hil-i  >  !••••!•.  in  his  fur  mantle,  and,  laying  him  softly  down  in 
the  cart,  continued  his  way. 

The  lights,  which  were  glittering  here  and  there  through 
the  little  village  inns,  had  been  gradually  extinguished  as  the 
night  grew  later,    till,  at  last,  none  remained,  save  those 
around  the  door  of  the  post-house,  where  a  little  group  of 
loungers  was  gathered.     A*  they  talked  together,    one  or 
other  occasionally  would  step  out  into  the  road  and  seem  to 
n,  and  then  rejoin  his  companions.    "  No  sign  of  him  yetl 
it  can  keep  him  so  late  as  tl.  1  the  Post-ma 

:.[.<:  up  his  watch,  that  the  lamp-light  should  fall  on  it 
wants  but  four  minutes  to  eleven  —  his  time  .t ,  is 

half  after  nine." 

!!«•  is  trying  the  upper  road -belike,  and  the  deep  snow 
has  detained  him." 

"No,  no,"  said  an.  'Id  Christoph's  too  knowing  for 

that :  bad  as  the  lower  road  is,  the  upper  is  worse ;  and  with  the 
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storm  of  last  night,  there  will  be  drift  there  deep  enough  to 
swallow  horse  and  mail-cart  twice  over." 

"There  may  be  fallen^pnow  on  the  lower  road,"  whimpered 
a  third;  "Christoph  told  me  last  week  he  feared  it  would  not 
be  safe  for  another  journey." 

"He  's  a  daring  old  fellow,"  said  the  Post-master,  as  he 
resumed  his  walk  up  and  down  to  keep  his  feet  warm ;  "  but 
he  '11  try  that  lower  road  once  too  often.  He  can't  bear  the 
upper  road  because  it  is  a  new  one,  and  was  not  made  when 
he  was  a  boy.  He  thinks  that  the  world  is  not  half  so  wise ,  or 
so  good ,  as  it  was  some  fifty  years  back." 

"If  he  make  no  greater  mistakes  than  that,"  muttered  an 
old  white-headed  hostler,  "he  may  be  trusted  to  choose  his 
own  road." 

"What 's  that  Philip  is  mumbling?"  said  the  Post-master; 
but  a  general  cry  of  "Here he  comes!  IK-n-  ln>  is  now!"  in- 
terrupted the  answer. 

"See  how  he  drives  full  speed  over  the  bridge! "  exclaimed 
the  Post-master,  angrily.  "Potz-Teufel!  if  the  Burgomaster 
hears  it,  I  shall  have  to  pay  a  fine  of  four  Gulden;  and  I  would 
not  wonder  if  the  noise  awoke  him." 

There  was  less  exaggeration  than  might  be  supposed  in 
this  speech,  for  Old.  Christoph,  in  open  defiance  of  all  Ger- 
man law,  which  requires  that  nothing  faster  than  a  slow  walk 
should  be  used  in  crossing  a  wooden  bridge,  galloped  at  the 
full  stride  of  his  beast,  making  every  crazy  plank  and  timber 
tremble  and  vibrate  with  a  crash  like  small  arms. 

Never  relaxing  in  his  speed,  the  old  man  drove  at  his  fastest 
pace  through  the  narrow  old  Roman  gate,  up  the  little  paved 
hill,  round  the  sharp  corner,  across  the  Platz ,  into  the  main 
street,  and  never  slackened  till  he  pulled  up  with  a  jerk  at  the 
door  of  the  post-house:  when,  springing  from  his  seat,  he 
detached  the  lamp  from  its  place,  and  thrust  it  into  the  waggon, 
crying  with  a  voice  that  excitement  had  elevatedmto a  scream, 
—  "He  's  alive  still !  —  I  '11  swear  I  heard  him  sigh !  I  know 
he's  alive!" 

It  is  hard  to  say  what  strange  conjectures  might  have  been 
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mw,  at  tin-  I'oUomof 

the  cart,  the  seemin-  ••.  ni.li.   uiilitli. 

alacrity  of  one  far  younger  vn  tin 

'.•died  pa*»age,  and  M  him 

•ioWII    'M    !'•  |  •      |HC    i'l!  •'  '. 

1  .irk  now.    1  A\\:i\.  .1..:. 

-ious  —  bring  two  —  all   of  tin  m  in  the 
town  I     Fran  Hasten*  ,  warm  water  and  salt  —  salt  ,  to  r 
with  —  I  know  he  is  n 

A  shake  of  the  hen  i  i  KovteM  »« 


"From  th.  Uiefenfelai  '  <1  three  or  four  to- 

in  amazement. 

\N  ho  wan  it  came  galloping  at  full  *| 

and  paused  the  ffrund  giiMt  i  nlvrly 

. 
from  hi»  bed  to  lean»  the  rnu««-  ult. 

wa«I,"e\  «'8the 

r«uon." 

i««  all  tin*  -:ime."    Ki-owte«l  the  HIHII  ofa« 
rity:  ' 
for  tin-  othrr  oil 

44  Where  .imed 

in  tin-  Post-ma-  d  the 

lead  of  the  highest  village  fur 

01,1  (  hristoph  bu-1 

with  thp  leathern  »«aek  in  i^inefit 

of  a  wooden  cross  o\<  r  li;-  -li-.u'.  : 

icre's  the  hag.   II         i  >»   r.  all  f*afe  and 

•mid  he;    "and  !••  r-  -  ymr  tine 

finger-post  that  the   <  \<  tin  on  th«' 

Bieaeafels.     I  suppoae  th  <1  it  again  wli<  n  the  snow 

••Itoaod  the  road  is  clear:  though  to  be  sure,"  u<M--<l  !"•.  in 
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a  lower  tone,  "he  must  have  worse  eyes  than  Old  Christoph 
who  could  not  see  his  way  to  Imst  from  that  cliff  without  a 
finger-post  to  guide  him." 

The  Biirgermeister  was  not  disposed  to  suffer  this  irony  in 
silence ;  but  the  occasion  to  exert  his  authority  with  due  seve- 
rity was  not  at  that  moment,  when  the  whole  attention  of  the 
bystanders  was  directed  to  the  proceedings  of  the  three  village 
doctors  —  one  of  them  no  less  a  personage  than  the  Stadt- 
Physicus  —  who,  with  various  hard  terms  of  art,  were  discuss- 
ing the  condition  of  the  senseless  form  before  them. 

Were  I  to  recount  one  half  of  the  learned  surmises  and 
deep  prognostications  of  these  wise  Esculapians,  the  chances 
are,  my  reader  would  grow  as  weary  of  the  ricital  as  did  poor 
old  Christoph  of  the  reality.  For  at  last,  unable  to  endure  any 
longer  active  controversies  about  the  pia  mater  and  the  dura 
mater,  the  vitreous  table  and  the  cerebellum,  with  vague 
hints  of  "congestion,"  "depression,"  "effusion,"  and  so  on, 
he  broke  in  with,  "Jn  God's  name,  dear  gentlemen ,  let  him 
be  kept  warm  and  have  a  good  glass  of  "Schnaps  "  down  his 
poor  throat ;  and  when  he  shows  a  chance  of  living,  fight  away 
about  the  name  of  the  malady  to  your  hearts'  content." 

I  am  far  from  defending  Old  Christoph's  rude  interruption. 
The  learned  faculties  should  always  be  treated  with  becoming 
deference;  but  he  was  a  rude,  unpolished  old  fellow,  and  the 
best  one  can  say  is ,  that  he  meant  it  well.  Certain  it  is  they 
seemed  to  acknowledge  the  force  of  his  suggestion ;  for  they 
at  once  removed  the  child  to  a  warm  bed ,  while  they  ordered 
the  hostess  to  administer  a  very  comfortable  cordial  of  her 
own  devising ;  and ,  to  show  their  confidence  in  the  remedy, 
had  three  likewise  provided  for  their  own  individual  comfort 
and  support. 

It  is  not  my  wish  to  dwell  on  the  sad  portions  of  our  tale, 
wherever  the  recital  would  elicit  nothing  of  our  little  hero's 
character:  and  such  was  the  period  which  now  ensued.  Fritz 
was  conveyed,  early  on  the  folio  wing  morning,  to  the  village 
hospital,  where  his  case  was  pronounced  of  the  very  gravest 
nature.  The  dangers  from  cold,  inanition,  and  exposure, 


were  alt  inferior  to  tin-  j^n-.-.  --suiting  from  some  injury 

t  >  th.-  l.niin.     I  cannot  be  expected  to  :  r  and  more 

:<  his  doctors;  andth<-\ 

proverbial  propri<-t\  .  <li>i  <iit)<  r  most  amazingly:  one  advo- 
cating a  tract  un-.  aii'.thrr  .1  «out Mission,  andatbird  standing 
out  for  both,  and  something  more.     They  agreed,  however, 
on  two  point*;  one  of  which  was,  that  he  would  die  —  and  the 
other,  that  as  he  was  evident  1\  \«  ry  poor  and  ha<l 
his  death  was  of  less  conseij  11   M<<      1  would  not  I.. 
stood,  by  any  malevolent  <  ritic,  as  wi.-hin;;  to  intY-r  that  the 
doctors*  neglect  uas  a  strong  point  m  I'ritz's  favour. 

I  merely  desire  to  relate  a  aim 

live  from  day  to  day,  and  from  week  to  week,  gaining  in 
strength,  but  never  one*  \en  the  slightest 

.1  return  to  his  faculty  of  reasoning.     Alas,  poor  child! 
sorrow  and  poverty,  had  been 

his  happiness  and  his  comfort,  was  now  darkened,  and  he 
awoke  from  that  long  dream  of  death  —  an  i<  I 

Perhaps  I  may  not  have  us<  nig  word;  but  how 

•hall  I  speak  of  his  stai  II  seemed  sad  and  sorrow-struck ; 
never  spoke,  even  to  answer  a  question ;  moved  listlessly  and 
•lowly  about,  as  if  in  search  of  something,  and  muttering 
lowly  to  himself.  No  one  ever  saw  him -nnlr.  and  \»-t  he  did 
not  we*  i'  II'  looked  more  like  one  in  whom  reason  was,  by 
some  terrible  shock,  suspend. -d  .md  held  in  abeyance,  than 
actually  rooted  or  annihilated.  Unlike  most  others  similarly 
afflk-ted,  he  slept  very  little,  remaining  usually,  the  night 
long,  sitting  beside  his  bed ,  gesticulating  with  his  hands  in  a 
strange  way1,  and  suddenly  ceasing  if  observed. 

i  I  -  eye,  for  some  minutes ,-  would  often  seem  bright  with 
intelligence;  but  on  looking  more  closely,  it  would  be  dis- 
covered that  the  gaze  was  fixed  on  vacancy ,  and  it  might  be 
conjectured  that  no  image  of  any  near  object  was  presented  to 
the  mind,  since  no  expression  of  pain,  pleasure,  or  astonish- 

vould  follow,  when  different  substances  were  displayed 
before  him.  One  might  say,  that  the  faculties  were  entirely 
absorbed  by  their  own  operations,  and  neither  took  note  of 
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those  recorded  by  the  senses,  nor  had  any  sympathy 'with 
th«'ir  workings  —  volition  was  at  a  stand-still.  But  why  dwell 
on  so  sorrowful  a  picture V 

Spring  came,  and  Fritz,  who  ever  obeyed  each  command 
of  those  over  him,  was  suffered  to  walk  dail\  in  the  little 
g.-'rden  of  the  asylum.  One  day —  it  was  the  lir.-t  bright  one 
of  tin-  new  season — the  birds  were  singing  swecth  in  the  tree- 
when  he  went  forth,  and  they  who  came  some  time  after  t-» 
fetch  him  to  the  house,  found  him  in  tears.  His  sorrow  s» 
however,  to  have  brought  some  sense  of  relief  with  it.  for  that 
night  he  slept  more  calmly  and  longer  than  usual.  From  this 
time  out  it  was  remarked  that  his  appearance  varied  with  the 
weather  of  each  day.  When  the  air  was  clear,  and  the  na 
shone  bright,  and  the  bird-  gathered  together  in  the  blossom- 
ing branches  of  the  fruit-tn  —  .  h-  Denied  happier:  |,,it 
when  dark  -kies  or  rain  eanie  on,  lie  would  walk  impatiently 
from  place  to  place  —  now,  as  if  in  search  of  some  missing  ob- 
ject—  now,  as  if  suddenly  overwhelmed  h\  his  I 

Thus  did  he  continue  till  about  the  lir-i  w«-ek  in  Max,  when 
at  the  usual  hour  of  recalling  him  to  the  bouse  he  was  not  to  be 
found.  Search  was  made  every  where  —  through  the  garden 
—  about  the  neighbouring  buildings  —  in  all  the  Dorf — but 
all  in  vain.  No  one  had  «een  him. 

Poor  and  unfriended  as  he  was,  his  little  simple  ways, 
his  sinless  innocence  and  gentleness,  had  made  him  friends 
among  all  who  had  any  authority  in  the  asylum;  and  no  pains 
were  spared  to  track  him  out  and  discover  him  —  to  no  end, 
however.  He  was  seen  there  no  more.  Days  and  weeks  long, 
with  unwearying  zeal,  the  search  continued,  and  was  only 
abandoned  when  all  hope  si  emed  gone.  By  none  was  this 
sad  termination  of  his  suffering  more  poignantly  felt  than  by 
Old  Christoph.  Every  week  lie  came  to  Imst,  his  first  care 
was  to  ask  after  the  little  boy;  and  when  he  learned  his  fate, 
his  grief  was  deep  and  heartfelt . 
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1  kn  n»y  reader  ha*  ever 

•  '.l  .......     x..  •       ;•   •    n,,w.i,i:,;  *;         •    -i    ...   '  !         .    |i:ill<   •    -   HVr, 

•11  known  to  thorn  as  to  myself. 

At   ait 

1  v  —  a  li1 

thf  <  M«l  Market,  and  rm 
what  steep 

narrou  !l.-r  won'..;  tltink 

of  e*p  A  low  range  of  an  i  |-il!:ir> 

of  the  most  «tu  i  ins  along  i'ttli<  i 

:  with  masnive  stone  sent  'i.  i.\  tin 

nome  ceotarir.1  .  1 

.-•.  .»•!•    .c  •••    ,'  •!•  :•  :i  I*   I  by  v,  ir-.|..-.\    of  any  kind    Imt  li(   •  ipm  . 

•  >  tho  paiuter-l 
poMd  for  aalc,  hut  fr«N|ii«»ntly.  as  th 

l«  of  an  old  curtain  at  the  hack,  tin*  litil<>  li»u 

•rtion  of  this  street,  .•»«' 
for  three  to  walk  abreast,  grows  even  narrower  a 

:ra«!iml  cnrroachmi-nt  of  ra«-l, 

no  that  wlul  IIPT.-!\   i!.« 

neighbourly  julrantagew  of  a  near  .laluith        i!,,\  who 
the  ganvtn  may  embrace  without  any   tVar  on  tin-  M- 

<  >ur  Imfthiess  in  only  will,  n<»ath,  how- 

eirer,  an<i  thither  1  most  a*k  of  ^  xnpanyiu^ 

It  tin-  two  groined  arches  —  dark  with  age  an  well  a^ 

the  narrow  gloomy-looking  alley,  in! 

inger  finoi  urcely  wonl«l  h»  \.  ntuv 

steps  urc  a  strange  fascination  would    lead    nim    onward. 

Wnkin  tii>.    little  den«  -  !  >  tln-\ 

sjjeai  —  are  objects  to  b«'  found,  tin*  ftranp^t  ami  the  mo*t 

•..»s,.,|  for  nale.     In 

of  ancient  armour  the  greater  .  -I  would  I..-  j.: 

choo*<  -  weapons  of  even*  agu  and  country  —  the 

chain-mail  of  Milan  —  the  plate-armour  of  V.-m« .-  —  th« 
heavy  dou I  •  I  logeBsboarg  —  the  *ma  1 

ral  h- !  liioned 
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casque  of  Spanish  mould  —  the  blade  of  Damascus  —  the 
double-handled  sword  of  Appenzell  —  the  jereed  —  the  Cru- 
sader's lance  —  the  old  pike  of  the  Tyrol,  with  daggers  and 
poniards  of  every  shape,  that  luxury  or  cruelty  ever  invented. 
Adjoining  this,  perhaps,  lives  one  who  deals  in  rare  flowers 
and  shrubs ;  and ,  strange  as  it  may  seem  in  such  a  place,  the 
orange -tree,  the  cactus,  the  camellia,  and  the  aloe,  shed 
their  bloom  and  perfume  through  these  vaulted  < « 11*.  where 
age,  and  rust,  and  decay  would  appear  the  most  fitting  do- 
nizens.  Here,  lives  one  who  sells  the  rich  brocaded  silk-; 
and  tabourets  of  a  by-gone  century  —  great  flowering  waist- 
coasts,  stiff  and  imposing  as  the  once  wearers  —  huge  sweep- 
ing trains  of  costly  embroidery  —  relics  of  a  time  when 
stateliness  was  cultivated,  and  dignified  deportment  the  dis- 
tinctive sign  of  birth.  Right  opposite  to  this  is  a  store  of 
ancient  articles  of  furniture  and  virtu —  marquetry  and  buhl 
—  Dresden  and  Sevres  —  carved  oak  and  ebony  —  ivory  and 
box-wood.  All  that  ever  fancy  conceived  uncomfortable  to 
sit  upon,  or  a  diseased  imagination  ever  inaugurated  as  the 
throne  of  nightmare  to  sleep  in  —  are  here  to  be  had.  Stools 
to  kneel  upon  and  altars  to  kneel  at  —  Virgins  in  ivory  and 
silver —  idols  of  Indian  adoration  —  ancient  goblets,  and 
most  curiously  carved  treasure-boxes  of  solid  iron,  massive 
little  emblems  of  a  time,  when  men  put  slight  faith  in  bankers. 

A  little  further  on  you  may  meet  with  a  jeweller's,  where 
ornaments  the  most  rare  and  costly  are  to  be  found :  massive 
old  necklaces  of  amethyst  or  emerald,  in  which  the  ungainly 
setting  bears  such  a  contrast  to  the  value  of  the  stone  —  rich 
clasps  of  pink  topaz  or  ruby,  for  the  collar  of  a  cloak  —  sword- 
handles  all  paved  with  precious  gems  —  and  signet-rings,  that 
have  circled  the  fingers  of  proud  Counts  of  the  Empire ,  and, 
mayhap,  sealed  with  their  impress  many  a  dark  and  gloomy 
record. 

Some  deal  in  old  books  and  manuscripts,  ancient  rolls, 
and  painted  missals ;  some  in  curious  relics  of  horse-equip- 
ment, brass-mounted  demi-piques  and  iron-strapped  saddles 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  with  spurs  of  a  foot  in  length ,  and 


uncouth  bite  that  would  hold  an  elephant  in  <h«  <  k  :  and  one 
little  «lu-  "1-1  hunrhliHrk.  - 

tained  the  strangest  of  all  stocks-in-tra-l.-,  —  an  assemblage 
•istruments  ••!' t"i-tu.  tth€ 

rews,  back -bolts,  helm-  to  close 

skull,  and  crushed  by  • 

hatchets,  and  pincer*:  while  ••>t^|,j.u  mi.Ut.  a- tin 

support  of  an  old  iron  lantern,  is  tin-  block  of  a  headsman, 
the  surface  bearing  the  sho<  >rd  of  its  usage.  Just 

where  this  grim  and  ghastly  cell  stands,  a  littl.    rival- 
clear  water  crosses  the  street,  and  seems  to  separate  it  from 
the  remaining  M  lined 

towards  the  river. 

Separate.  m«l.'l.  I  might  w.-ll  «.i\.  f,.r  tin-  two  portions 
are  as  unlike  as  tl>  -  of  all  m  ' 

are  unlike  the  .ml,  1.  m  ..| (.od's  goodness  nn«l  wi-l«>m.  You 
scarcely  cross  this  tiny  stream  when  the  whole  air  resounds 
with  the  war!  ir.K  bright  in  .-v.-r\  tint  and  hue  of 

plumage,  golden  and  gr<  ni'l  <  rtiiinon. 

in  the  lordly  eagle  of  tin-  OrtK-r  t<>  the  ri<-h-ton«-<l  linnet 
!  an-  tln-rr.      Tin-n- .   the  paroquet  of 

theSu-lvio.  gorgeous  as  the  scarl.  t  l.u-tar.l  in  plumage;  and 
her*  •  the  Vorarlbi-r^.  Blackbirds,  timahea, 

hei  of  a  hun.lrr.l  .litl-  rent  raee-  and 

wood-peckers,  spring,  chirp,  flutter,  antl  scream,  one\ 
side.     The  very  atmosphere  is  tremulou-  with  th<    Bounds, 

ke  and  joyous  as  t !  1  '1. •  an«l  m- 

ment  ar«.  .-I.  a  n-'li«-f  from  the  turpi-l  -tillnrs,  ,,!'  th«- 

otlu-r  «-nd  of  the  street,  where  nothing  is  heard  save  the  low 
monotonous  tones  of  sonic  old  Jew  reading  in  !  hop, 

he  harsh  clank  of  an  iron  weapon  remov.  .1  from  its  place; 
while,  here,  the  merry  twitter  and  t  v -shake  recall 

the  greenwood  and  the  grove,  the  bright  ti.  hi*  an.l  h.-uth-clad 
mountains. 

11-  r.-  .-  th.  I. ir.l -market  of  Inspruck.  It  needs  but  one 
peasing  glance  to  show  what  attractions  the  spot  possesses  for 
the  inhabitants.  Every  rank,  from  the  well-salaried  official 
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of  the  government  to  the  humblest  burgher  —  from  the  riehh 
clad  noble  in  his  mantle  of  Astracsm,  to  the  peasant  in  his 
dark  jacket  of  sheep's  skin  —  the  field  officer  and  the  common 
soldier  —  the  "Frau  (ii-'i;in"  voluminous  in  furs  —  the  "Stu- 
benmadchen"  in  her  woollen  jerkin  —  the  lounging  sexage- 
narian from  his  coffee —  the  loitering  school-hoy  returning 
from  school  —  all  jostle  and  meet  together  here:  while  the 
scantiest  intimacy  with  the  language  will  suffice  to  collect 
from  the  frequently  utt.  red,  ••//  n>  m-hiin!"  "Arh  (;«///"  "Wie 
wunderschitn!"  that  admiration  and  delight  are  expressed  by 
every  tongue  among  them. 

It  is  needless  to  say,  that  every  corner  of  this  little  terri- 
tory is  familiar  to  all  Inspruekcrs:  not  only  each  shop  and  its 
owner.  l)tn  ri'h  >eoarat<-  The  newly  arrived  hull- 

finch,  or  greywing,  having  tin-  notoriety  that  a  Parisian  cir- 
culates about  the  h-t  di'bnlintli'  of  the  ballet  or  the  opera. 
If  not  exactly  one  of  tho-e  "lions"  that  guide-books  enforce 
among  the  duties  of  wandering  si-  .  it  is  at  least  a 

frequent  re<ori  of  the  town's- folk  themselves,  for  wlm>e 
gratification  it  ^npp"  ill  proportion  of  small-talk. 

Among  the  well-known  and  f:«miliar  objects  of  this  small 
world  —  for  such  the  Judcn-(  Ja^e  in  reality  is  —  WHS  a  poor 
boy  of  some  twelve  years  old,  who,  clad  in  the  most  wretched 
rags,  and  with  want  in  every  feature,  used  to  sit  the  live-long 
day  on  one  of  the  stone  benches  watching  the  birds.  It  needed 
but  one  glance  at  his  bright  but  unsteady  eye,  his  faint  un- 
meaning smile,  his  vague  and  wild  expression,  to  recognise 
that  he  was  her  on.  IB  it  necessary  to  say  this  was 

poorFritzerl? 

Whence  he  came,  who  were  his  parents,  how  he  journeyed 
thither,  no  one  could  tell!  He  appeared  one  morning,  when 
the  shop-people  were  removing  the  shutters,  sitting  close  by 
a  window,  where  the  early  songs  of  the  birds  was  audible,  his 
head  bent  down  to  listen,  aud  his  whole  attitude  betokening 
the  deepest  attention.  Though  he  offered  no  resistance  wnen 
they  bade  him  leave  the  spot,  he  showed  such  deep  sorrow 
and  such  reluctance,  that  he  was  suffered  to  remain;  and  this 
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•M  •  m  hi-  .lw.Mim-:-|.i.i--.-.  II--  n.-vr-r  lyrfMI  it  'I'lnn-  th-- 
day,  and  there  did  he  pass  the  night,  ••  shelter  of 

-p  arches,  and  protected  by  the  fragment  of  a  mantle, 
some  compassionate  neighbour  had  given  him.  Alt 
endeavours  to  induce  him  to  apeak  were  in  vain;  a  sickly 
smile  was  hi*  only  answer  to  a  question;  and,  if  pressed  too 
eloecfly,  ^the  tears  would  oome,  so  that  none  liked  to  give  him 
further  pain,  and  the  hope  of  learning  •  ihout  him. 

even  his  name,  was  given  up.  i;<|'i.iil\  fruitless  was  every 
effort  to  make  him  perform  little  service*.  v  opera 

Have  him  a  hinl  Lome  for  a  purchaser,  he  would  at 

once  ait  down  beside  the  cage  and  gaze  wi-t  fulh  .   .  |.-h- 
at  the  fMrrayaat:  hut  he  <  He  persuaded  to  <|iiit  hi-* 

at'iiliug-plaoe.     Who  i.  one  so  poor  of  all  the  happi- 

oompassed?  certain  1\  not  the  good-natun 
kindly  i'..  Ik  who  inhabited  the  bird-market. 

»ecame  then  a  recognised  part  of  the  place,  as  much 
as  the  bustard  with  one  eye  in  the  corner  *hop,  or  the  fat  old 
owl  that  had  lived  for  tifty  —  dome  said  seventy  —  years,  in 
the  little  den  with  the  low  iron  door.  Every  one  knew  him; 
few  passed  without  a  look  of  kindness  towards  him.  It  was 
of  no  use  to  give  him  money,  for  though  he  took  money  when 
offered,  the  next  moment  he  would  leave  it  on  the  stones, 
where  the  afreet  children  came  and  found  it.  it  was  clear  he 
did  not  understand  its  meaning.  The  little  support  he  needed 
was  freely  proffered  by  the  neighbouring  shopkeeper 
he  ate  nothing  save  a  morsel  --ad,  of  which  it  was 

remarked  that  he  each  day  broke  off  a  small  portion  and  laid 
it  by  —  not  to  eat  later  on,  for  it  was  seen  that  he  never 
missed  it  if  removed,  nor  took  it  again  if  suffered  to  remain. 
It  was  one  of  the  secrets  of  his  nature  none  could  rightly 
account  i 

Although  many  wealthy  and  benevolent  people  of  the  city 
wished  to  provide  the  poor  boy  with  a  more  comfortable 
home,  the  shopkeepers  protested  again**  his  removal.  Some, 
loved  his  innocent  ,  childish  features,  and  would  have  missed 
him  sorely;  others,  were  superstitious  enough  to  think,  and 
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even  say ,  that  he  had  brought  luck  to  the  bird-market,  —  that 
every  one  had  prospered  since  he  came  there ;  and  some ,  too, 
asserted,  that  having  selected  the  spot  himself,  it  would  be 
cruel  to  tear  him  away  from  a  place  where  accustomed  and 
familiar  objects  had  made  for  him  a  kind  of  home.  All  these 
reasonings  were  backed  by  the  proposal  to  build  for  him  a 
little  shed,  in  the  verv  spot  IK- had  taken  up,  and  there  leave 
him  to  live  in  peace.  This  was  accordingly  done,  and  poor 
Fritz,  if  not  a  "Burgher  of  Inspruck,"  had  at  least  his  own 
house  in  the  bird-market. 

Months  rolled  over:  the  summer  went  by,  and  the  autumn 
itself  now  drew  to  a  close ;  and  the  various  preparations  for 
the  coming  winter  might  be  seen  in  little  hand-barrows  of  fire- 
wood deposited  before  each  door,  to  be  split  up  and  cut  in 
fitting  lengths  for  the  stoves.  Fur  mantles  and  caps  were  hung 
out  to  air,  and  some  prudent  and  well-to-do  folks  examined 
the  snow-windows,  and  made  arrangements  for  their  adjust- 
ment. »  Each  in  his  own  way,  and  according  to  his  means,  was 
occupied  with  the  cares  of  the  approaching  season.  There 
was  but  one  unmoved  face  in  the  whole  street  —  but  one,  who 
seemed  to  take  no  note  of  time  or  season  —  whose  past,  and 
present,  and  future,  were  as  one.  This  was  Fritz,  who  sat 
on  his  accustomed  bench  gazing  at  the  birds,  or  occasionally 
moving  from  his  place  to  peep  into  a  cage  whose  occupant  lay 
hid,  and  then,  when  satisfied  of  its  presence,  retiring  to  his 
seat  contented. 

Had  the  worthy  citizens  been  less  actively  engrossed  by 
their  own  immediate  concerns,  or  had  they  been  less  accus- 
tomed to  this  humble  dependant's  presence  amongst  them ,  it 
is  likely  they  would  have  remarked  the  change  time  had 
wrought  in  his  appearance.  If  no  actual  evidence  of  return- 
ing reason  had  evinced  itself  in  his  bearing  or  conduct,  his 
features  displayed  at  times  varieties  of  expression  and  mean- 
ing very  different  from  their  former  monotony.  The  cheek, 
whose  languid  pallor  never  altered ,  would  now  occasionally 
flush,  and  become  suddenly  scarlet ;  the  eyes,  dull  and  mean- 
ingless ,  would  sparkle  and  light  up ;  the  lips ,  too ,  would  part, 
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an  if  a>  \  e  utterance  to  word*.     All  these  signs ,  how- 

wMtilil  In-  ..nix  m-iiuentary,  and  a  degr<  ssion, 

TO   prostration,    would  invariably  follow.     Unlike  his 

•rarted  at  MddBB  n«  •!-»•«  in  the  street, 

felt  more  Interest  in  th<  •  hanges  that  went  on  in  the  shop,  and 
mi**  certain. birds  as  they  happened  to  be  sold  or 
exchanged.     The  most  remarkable  of  all  tin  «  in  hi* 

manner  wax,  that,   now,  he  would  often  walk  down  • 
river-*  1  pass  hours  there  gazing  on  the  < -urn-nt .     Who 

can  -ay  what  effort*  at  re-  '  hen  taking  place 

within  him  —  what  mi^'lit\  intln.-nees  were  at  work  to  hrin^r 
bark  sense  and  int.  li-  •  t  —  what  struggles,  and  what  combats? 
It  would  seem  a*  if  th«-  hrriin  eould  exist  in  all  it- 

and  intact,  and  living  —  and  vet  some  essential  im- 
pulse be  wanting  which  should  impart  the  power  of  thought, 
Momentary  flashes  of  int  perhaps,  did  cross  him; 

•  h  can  no  more  suffice  for  .  than  does  the 

f«rk(-<l  lightning  supply  tin-  luminary  that  gives  us  day.     Th«- 
reternaturaily  lit  up  for  a  second ,  becomes  darker 
than  III'M Illicit  tin-  moment  nt 

Bright  and  beautiful  as  that  river  is,  with  its  thousand 
eddicx  whirling  along.  —  now.  n-tl<M  tinjr  the  tall  spires  and 
battlement'  n  —  now,  son,,  hold.  j,r.. 

cliff  of  those  giant  mountains  beside  it  —  how  does  its  rapid 
stream  proclaim  its  mountain  source,  as  in  large  sheets  of  foam 
it  whirls  round  the  rocky  angles  of  the  bank,  and  dashes  along 
free  as  the  -pint  of  its  native  homel  Frit*  came  here,  how- 
ever, less  to  gaze  on  thi-  li.v.-ly  picture  than  on  a  scene  which 
each  morning  pit-sen-  -  s,  close  by.  This  was  a 

irl  of  some  seven  or  eight  years  old 
utedtoplay.  all  alone  and  by  herself,  whil<  th.  <>1<1  nurse  that 

.iiuie.l  IUT  -.-it  knitting  in  a  little  arbour  near. 
The  joyous  riv.-r  —  the  fresh  and  balmy  air  —  the  flowers 
flinging  I  •-  odours  around,  and  gorgeous  in  their  bril- 

liant tint-,  '.nh  IKT.I..I  thi*  littl*- infant  figure  to  impart  a  sonl 
scene,  and  make  it  one  of  ravishing  enchantment 
iy  fooUteps  on  the  ground  —  her  little  -otig,  breathing 
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of  innocence  and  happiness  —  the  garlands  which  she  wove, 
now,  to  place  upon  her  own  fair  brow,  now,  in  childish  sport 
to  throw  into  the  clear  current —  all  imparted  to  the  poor 
idiot's  heart  sensations  of  intense  delight.  Who  can  say  if  that 
infant  voice  did  not  wake  to  feeling  the  heart  that  all  the  wis- 
dom of  the  learned  could  not  arouse  from  its  sleep? 

Not  only  was  Fritz  happy  while  he  sat  and  watched  thi> 
little  child,  but,  for  'the  entire  day  after,  he  would  appeal- 
calm  and  tranquil,  and  his  face  would  display  tin-  placid  ex- 
pression of  a  spirit  sunk  in  a  pleasing  trance. 

It  was  not  unusual  with  him ,  while  he  was  thus  gazing,  for 
sleep  to  come  over  him  —  aicalm,  delicious  slumber  —  from 
which  he  awoke  far  more  refreshed  and  rested  than  from  his 
night's  repose.  Perhaps  she  was  present  in  his  dreams,  and 
nil  her  playful  gestures  and  her  merry  tones  were  with  him 
whilr  he  slept.  Perhaps  —  it  is  not  impossible  —  that  his 
mind,  soothed  by  the  calming  influence  of  such  slumber,  re- 
covered in  part  its  lost  power,  and  not  being  called  on  for  the 
exercise  of  volition,  could  employ  some  of  its  perceptive 
faculties. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  this  sleep  was  deep ,  and  calm ,  and  tran- 
quillising.  One  day,  when  he  had  watched  longer  than  usual, 
and  when  her  childish  sport  had  more  than  ever  delighted 
him,  he  dropped  off  almost  suddenly  into  slumber.  Motion- 
less as  death  itself  he  lay  upon  the  bank ,  —  a  faint  smile  upon 
his  parted  lips,  his  chest  scarcely  seeming  to  heave,  so  soft 
and  quiet  was  his  slumber.  The  river  rippled  pleasantly  be- 
side him ,  the  air  was  balmy  as  in  the  early  sprmg,  and  fanned 
his  hot  temples  with  a  delicious  breath,  the  child's  song  floated 
merrily  out  —  the  innocent  accents  of  infant  glee  —  and  Fritz 
seemed  to  drink  these  pleasures  in  as  he  slept. 

What  visions  of  heavenly  shape  —  what  sounds  of  angelic 
sweetness — may  have  flitted  before  that  poor  distracted  brain, 
as  with  clasped  hands  and  muttering  lips  he  seemed  to  pray  a 
prayer  of  thankfulness,  —  the  outpouring  gratitude  of  a  pent- 
up  nature  finding  vent  at  last!  Suddenly  he  awoke  with  a 
start  —  terror  in  every  feature  —  his  eyes  starting  from  their 
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sockets:  be  reded  as  he  sprang  r..  hi*  i, ,  t.  and  almost  felL 

ver  seemed  a  cataract —  the  mountains  leaned  over  as 
though  they  were  about  to  fall  and  crush  him  —  the  ground 
beneath  his  feet  trembled  and  shook  with  an  earthquake 
movement  —  a  terrible  cry  rang  through  his  ears.  V 
it  mean.?  There!  —  there  again  he  l><  ml  H  »>!,.-.•,  I.M  a  pang 
of  heart-rending  anguish  was  that !  Hulf  hull!  hull':"  were 
the  word.*.  The  infant  was  struggling  in  the  current —  her 

md  grasped  the  weeds ,  while  at  ever}*  instant  they  gave 
way  —  the  water  foamed  and  eddied  muml  her —  «1<  <  perand 
deeper  she  sank:  her  hair  now  floated  in  the  stream .  an-l  l>-  r 
lifted,  heaonffl.  ...  last  tame,  a 

l.irm!   hulf  un.!"      She  sank.      WM      i 
accent*  Fritz  sprang  into  the  stream,  and  seized  the 
hair  as  it  was  disappearing  beneath  the  flood :  the  strugi: 
severe,  for  the  strong  stream  inclined  towards  the  middle  •  .1' 
the  river,  and  Fritz  could  not  swim.     Twice  had  the  waves 
closed  over  him,  and  twice  he  emerged  with  his  littl*  • 
pressed  to  his  heart;  were  it  not  for  aid,  however.  In- efforts 
would  have  been  vain.     The  cry  for  help  had  brought  many  to 
the  spot,  and  bo  was  rescued —  saved  from  death :  saved  from 
that  worse  than  death  —  the  terrible  union  of  life  and  death. 

lay  upon  the  bank,  wearied  and  exhausted  —  b> 
how  ha  j  *  douldy  bright  the  sky !  —  how  inexpressibly 

soft  and  soothing  the  air  upon  his  brow!  —  how  sweet  the 
human  voice ,  that  not  only  sounded  to  the  ear  but  echoed  in 

In  all  his  bright  dreams  of  life  he  had  fancied  nothing  like 
the  bliss  oX that  mom-         :  him 

kind  friends,  wl  >ul<l  tell  all  th* 

titu-1.  ;  and  now,  with  words  of  affection,  and  look*  <>t  'mild.  -r. 
fondest  meaning  hat  poor  boy,  and  called 

him  their  own  preiH-r 

Amid  all  these  sights  and  sounds  of  gladness -- so  full  >.\ 

hope  and  joy  —  there  came  one  shrill  cry ,  which ,  piercing  the 

•  ined  to  penetrate  to  the  very  inmost  chain ber  of  Fritz's 

heart,  telling  at  once  the  whole  history  of  hi»  life,  and  re- 
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vealing  the  secret  of  his  suffering  and  his  victory.  It  was  Star 
himself;  who,  in  a  cage  beneath  the  spreading  branches  of 
a  chestnut-tree,  was  glad  to  mingle  his  wild  notes  with  the  con- 
course of  voices  about  him,  and  still  continued  at  intervals  to 
scream  out,  "Maria,  hiilf!  hiilfuns,  Maria!" 

"Yes,  child,"  said  a  venerable  old  man,  as  he  kissed  Fritz's 
forehead,  "you  see  the  fruits  of  your  obedience  and  your 
trust.  I  am  glad  you  have  not  forgotten  my  teaching,  —  'A 
good  word  brings  luck.' " 

Every  story-teller  should  respect  those  who  like  to  hear  a 
tale  to  its  very  end.  The  only  way  he  can  evince  his  gratitude 
for  their  patience  is  by  gratifying  all  their  curiosity.  It  re- 
mains for  me,  then,  to  say,  that  Fritz  returned  to  the  little 
village  where  he  had  lived  with  Star  for  his  companion ;  not 
poor  and  friendless  as  before,  but  rich  in  wealth,  and  richer 
in  what  is  far  better  —  the  grateful  love  and  affection  of  kind 
friends.  His  life  henceforth  was  one  of  calm  and  tranquil 
happiness.  By  his  aid  the  old  Bauer  was  enabled  to  purchase 
his  little  farm  rent-free,  and  buy  besides  several  cows  and 
some  sheep.  And  then,  when  he  grew  up  to  be  a  man,  Fritz 
married  Grettl'a,  and  they  became  very  well  off,  and  lived  in 
mutual  love  and  contentment  all  their  lives. 

Fritz's  house  was  not  only  the  handsomest  in  the  Dorf,  but 
it  was  ornamented  with  a  little  picture  of  the  Virgin ,  with  Star 
sitting  upon  her  wrist,  and  the  words  of  the  golden  letters 
were  inscribed  beneath ,  — 

"Maria.  Mutter  Gottes,  hulfuns!" 

Within,  nothing  could  be  more  comfortable  than  to  see 
Fritz  and  Grettl'a  at  one  side  of  the  fire,  and  the  old  Bauer 
reading  aloud ,  and  the  "Frau"  listening,  and  Star,  who  lived 
to  a  great  age,  walking  proudly  about,  as  if  he  was  conscious 
that  he  had  some  share  in  producing  the  family  prosperity; 
and  close  to  the  stove,  on  a  little  low  seat  made  on  purpose, 
sat  a  little  old  man,  with  a  long  pigtail  and  very  shrunken  legs : 
this  was  old  Christoph  the  postilion  —  and  who  had  a  better 
right? 
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was  so  much  loved  and  respect . 
that  they  elected  him  Vorsteln-r.  '   "f; 

old  at  last  —  they  all,  several  hundreds, 
followed  him  respectfully  to  the  grave,  an<i .  in  m«-mor\ 

.-all.-.!  tii.-  Milage  Maria  Unit'.   whi.-h  j.  its  name  to 

«  IIM'II  I;    \\. 


ITALY  at  last!    1  have  crossed  the  Alps  and  reach* 
goal .  !  turn  and  look  at  that  winding 

thousand  foot,  traverses  the  steep  mm 
ami  involuntarily  a  Badness  steals  over  me  —  that  I  am  never 
to  reeroat  it!    These  same  "last-times"  are  very  sorrowful 
.  all  emblems  a*  th<  i.at  one  great  "last-time" 

wit .-n  the  curtain  falls  for  ever!   Nor  am  I  sorry  when  this  feel- 
ing impresses  me  deeply ;  nay ,  I  am  pleased  that  indifference 
—  apathy  —  have  no  more  hold  upon  me.    I  am  more  afraid  of 
that  careleat,  passionless  temperament,  than  of  augl. 
and  the  more  as  hour  by  hour  it  steals  over  me.     Yester 
letter,  which  •>!>*<•  would  liuv  int«-n-st«-d  im-  deeply ,   1 
read  till  evening  a  very  ol«l  frii-nd  <>t'  my  guur-: 

ha*  Irl't  hi*  card:  l»  i-  in  tin-  inn,  per- 
haps in  the  next  room,  and  I  have  not  energy  to  return  tn- 
visit  and  chat  with  him  over  friends  I  am  never  to  tee  again. 
An*l  \  ft  he  is  a  gallant  old  officer.  —  <>n.  »t  that  noble  class  of 
Englishmen  whose  loyalty  made  the  boldest  feats  of  daring, 
tin-  ingest  years  of-  *eem  only  as  a  «luty  they  owed 

their  sovereign.     The  race  is  d%  m-  <>ut  fast. 

-t  .-an  have  brought  him  to  Italy?   Let  me  see.    H<  n  i- 
theTrav. -11. T'-  I;  M,k;  perhaps  it  may  tell  something. 

-Ion  How;  .-r  Anglais/'  —  simpl«-  en.mgli 

for  a  Major-general  and  K.C.B.an.l<,  «    II  <    /  iri.h  a 

Como.'*     Not  much  to  be  learned  from  that.     Rut  <<ta\ 
not  alone.     M Mademoiselle  Howard  !..)>.•? 

He  never  had  a  daughter,  and  his  only  son  i-  in  India.     1 


haps  she  is  a  granddaughter;  hut  what  eare  1':  It  i*  hut  ano- 
ther reason  to  a\oid  -eeing  him.  1  eannot  make  new  aei|iiain- 
tanee-  no\\  .  He  want-  no  eompanions  who  mn-t  travel  the 
road  1  am  going!  Antoine  must  tell  me  when  Sir  (iordou 
I  lo\\  out,  and  I  Ml  lea  ye  my  eard  then.  1  feel  1  mu-t  re- 

main here  to-day,  and  1  am  well  eontent  to  do  >o.  This  ealiu 
lake,  these  bold  mountains  .  the  wood. -d  promontorx  of  llel- 
lagio.  and  its  bright  villas,  seen  amid  the  tree-,  are  pleasant 
>ight-;  while  from  the  e\  er-pa--iiii:  boat-,  with  their  white 
arehed  awning- .  I  hear  laughter  ami  voiees  of happ\  people, 
whose  hearts  are  lighter  than  m\  own. 

If  1  eould  onl\  find  resolution  t'or  the  ta-k  . 

a  host  of  letter-  1\  ing  h\  me  unanswered.  How  little  do  some 
ot'lho-e  "dear  friends"  who  invite  one  to  i>e  in  the 

Highlands,  or  hunt  in  Leieestershire  .  think  of  the  real  eoudi- 
tion  Of  those  they  ask  to  be  tlieir  gue-t-  !  It  i-  enough  that  N  on 
have  be*»  teen  in  eertain  hon-e-  of  a  eertain  repute.  Yon 
have  visited  at  \\—  ,  ami  spent  a  I'hr  (i  ;  \ou  art- 

known  as  a  tolerable  shot  ami  a  fair  average  talker;  \oti  are 
SUlYuieutK  reeoouisfd  in  the  world  a-  to  be  known  to  all  men 
of  ft  very  general  aerrptamv.  and  no  more  i<  wanted.  l»ut. 
test  this  kind  of  position  bv  Try.  if  \onwill.  what 

a  few  \  ear- out  of  Knglaml  i«lVeet !  You  are  as  totalh  : 
as  though  you  belonged  to  a  past  generation.  Yon  evpeet  — 
natnralh  enongli .  perhaps—  to  resume  your  old  plaec  and 
among  \our  old  a--oeiates;  but  where  are  the\  V  and  what 
have  the>  beeome'J  You  left  them  young  men  about  town,  you 
find  them  m^  the  ••middle  ttges;"  wlu-n  \ou  parted 

they  were  slim,  lank,  agile  fellows,  that  eould  -pring  into  a 
saddle  and  tly  their  horse  o\er  a  li\e-bar  rail,  or  pull  an  oar 
with  any  one.  Now.  the\  are  of  tin- portly  order,  wear  iwid*  r- 
skirted  eoats.  trousers  without  strap*,  anil  eloth  boot-  :  their 
hats,  tot>.  have  widened  in  the  leaf,  so  as  to  throw  a  more 
liberal  shade  over  broader  eheeks;  the  whiskers  OTO  more 
bushy,  and  less  aeeurate  in  eurl.  If  the\  ride,  the  horse  has 
uuu-e  bone  and  timber  under  him;  and  when  they  bow  to  some 
fair  face  in  a  passing  earriage  there  is  no  brightening  of  the 
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laM     .1      |....k       ,<t       l'.f.|. 

Thew  are  not  the  men  you  left V  —  nla*  they  are !  A  new 
latien  of  jr niaff  men  about  town  haa  mrnag  up,  wUo  • 

•.  uhoniyouhax  -athiee. 

-elf.    I  left  England  at  a  tin. 

wa*  Ik*  mad  purmut  of  every  young  follow ;  ami  under  that 
datignition  came  every  speciea  of  extravagance  and  ul 

i m  IS 


iwil\r!    lien  of  twelve,  ilm  «m  naw 

dti/ni  rn»!>- the  Channel,  "elenn-il  out"—  Noinr.  never  more 

1 
ictr  lawyer,  who  WM  hu 

.MM-,  ami  I>M||\  HIM  a  li- 
very rogo«riv«  had  ae 
: 

W    •  •      '        '    ,      in      '     -x     '!.    ..••,!,        ,         <  .'    '  •  |, .-!.•.   -I    ....    \.    . 

ii  fliiiBiiii  r  dragoon  ref|MieiilP  wore 

t«Nsn a-i""'  i!i  tin    tno^t  ..I.-,  in-,      i  nejitriim  plxim '  and  men 
who  had  loomed  large  at  DomcMter,  an  'l. "Uganda, 

Wive  now  lain  to  rink  franc*  and  llorinj  among  Uiu  (Uu  of 
BriuaeU  and  Ai.x-la-Cha|>elle.     The  pace  WM  iremei 
few  who  came  of  age  with  a  good  ettate  I- 
throe  vean.  And  if  anv  liftener  should  take  hi*  lOaee  beaidaa 


;•    UevMi    "P  t! 

fjreail)    in  -   hearing  such  l»rokeu  pkraaea  an, 

villain  <  I;  : 

rioua  alluaiona  to  tl. 

Hiilllilitrli  |] 

Now  Ui«  mode  —  a  better  one  I  »>  —  »* 

>g  England  i  NIU."     Not  that  »uperb  folly  of  whit. 

ve§t,  that  •wean  1  I  »l"    "M«»riiiiiK 

,     h.l\r 
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turned  eastward,  towards  the  land  of  old-world  wonders,  and 
who ,  instead  of  enervating  mind  and  body  at  Ems  or  Baden, 
seek  higher  and  nobler  sources  of  pleasure  among  the  cities 
and  tombs  of  ancient  Egypt.  Lord  Lindsay,  for  instance, 
what  a  creditable  specimen  is  he  of  his  age  and  class!  and 
Warburton's  book,  the  "Crescent  and  the  Cross,"  how  re- 
deeming is  such  a  production  among  the  mass  of  frivolity  and 
flippancy  the  magazines  teem  with!  These  are  the  men  who, 
returning  to  England  more  intensely  national  than  they  left  it, 
cannot  be  reproached  with  ignorance  in  this  preference  of 
their  native  land  above  every  other.  Their  nationality,  not 
built  up  of  the  leaders  of  the  daily  newspapers,  is  a  conviction 
resulting  from  reflection  and  comparison. 

They  are  proud  of  England ;  not  alone  as  the  most  power- 
ful of  nations,  but  as  that  where  personal  integrity  and  truth 
are  held  in  highest  repute  —  where  character  and  reputation 
stand  far  above  genius  —  and  where,  whatever  the  eminence 
of  a  gifted  man,  he  cannot  stand  above  his  fellows,  save  on  the 
condition  that  he  is  not  inferior  in  more  sterling  qualities.  The 
young  man  setting  out  to  travel  can  scarcely  be  sustained  by  a 
better  feeling  than  his  strong  nationality.  He  who  sets  a  high 
store  by  the  character  of  his  country  will  be  slow  to  do  aught 
that  will  disgrace  it.  Of  course  I  speak  of  nationality  in  its 
true  sense ;  not  the  affectation  of  John  Bullism  in  dress,  man- 
ner, and  bearing  —  not  the  insolent  assumption  of  superiority 
to  the  French  and  Germans,  that  some  very  young  men  deem 
English;  but,  a  deep  conviction  that,  as  the  requirements  of 
England  are  higher  in  all  that  regards  fidelity  to  his  word,  con- 
sistency of  conduct,  and  more  honourable  employment  of  time 
and  talents  than  prevail  abroad ,  he  should  be  guardedly  care- 
ful not  to  surrender  these  convictions  to  all  the  seductions  ol 
foreign  life  and  manners. 

I  do  not  believe  our  country  is  superior  to  any  foreign  land 
in  any  one  particular  so  strikingly  as  in  the  capabilities  and 
habits  of  our  higher  orders.  Such  a  class  as  the  titled  order 
of  Great  Britain,  taking  them  collectively,  never  existed  else- 
where. 
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A  German.    \\itli  any   tiling  like  imlependem  e.    live*  a  life 
oftaba  -.-i-l  -iiij»i--.|i,i.itin^.    An  Italian,  is  c 

•  life  with  ;i  rn/r  anil  a  theatre  —  lemonade  ami  a 
'•liaison"  are  enough  for  him.  Tin-  ^overnment  <>t'  foreign 
states,  in  shutting  nut  (In-  men  of  rank  ami  fortune  from 
political  inlluem e,  have  taken  tin-  \er\  shortest  roiul  to  their 
degradation.  \\  hat  \-  \<>  become  of  a  man  who  has  a  Bureau- 
cracy for  a  government  ami  I'opery  for  a  religion? 

But  what  is  tin-  tumult  in  the  little  court-yard  liem-ath  my 
wind...  |  Kn^ii-h  equipage!   How  neatly  elegant  that 

l-.w-hnii^  phaeton!  ami  how  -.uperli  in  figure  ami  -t\'. 
pair  of  powerful  dark-brown  thoroughbreds!  —  t«>r  -.»  it  i> 
easy  to  see  they  are  ,  even  to  the  smart  groom,  who  -tamU  so 
.-till  before  the  pole,  with  each  ham!  upon  the  bars  of  the  bits. 
All  smack  of  London.  There  is  an  air  oi  almost  -implicit)-  in 
the  whole  turn-out,  because  it  is  in  sueh  perfect  keeping. 
And  here  come  its  owners.  \Vhat  a  pretty  foot!  —  I  might 
almost  say,  and  ankle,  too!  How  gracefully  >he  draws  her 
shawl  arou mi  her!  What!  my  iVieml  >ir  (ii.nh'ii  him-elf '.' 
SO,  thi-  i-  M'l-lle.  Howard!  I  wish  1  eould  >ee  her 

She  will  not  turn  this  way.  And  now  they  are  gone.  How 
distinctive  is  the  proud  tramp  of  their  feet  abo\  «•  the  >huflling 
shaiul'le  ,,t  the  posters! 

iccola  giro  "  they  are  gone  to  make  along 
the  lake,  and  come  back  again,  todinner.  1  thought  I  heard 
him  say  my  name  to  his  valet,  as  he  stepped  into  the  carriage. 
Who  knocks  at  the  door?  I  was  right;  Sir  Gordon  has  sent  to 
n«-  to  dine  at  six  o'clock.  Shall  1  go?  Why  should  I 
think  of  it?  lam  sick,  low,  weak,  heart  and  body.  N 
is  better  to  refuse. 

Well,  I  have  written  my  apology,  not  without  a  kind  of 

secret  regret ,  for  somehow  1  have  a  longing  —  a  strange  wish, 

once  more,  to  feel  the  pleasant  excitement  of  even  so  much  of 

>  ;  but,  like  the  hero  of  the  Peau  de  Chagrin,  I  dread  to 

indulge  a  wish,  for  it  may  lead  me  more  rapidly  down  to  my 
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doom.  I  actually  tremble  lest  a  love  of  life,  that  all-absorbing 
desire  to  live,  should  lie  in  wait  for  me  yet.  I  have  heard  that 
it  ever  accompanies  the  last  stage  of  my  malady.  It  is  better, 
then ,  to  guard  against  whatever  might  suggest  it.  Pleasure 
could  not  —  friendship,  solicitude,  kindness  might  do  so. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

I'illn  (.'iinitnisn  .  Lugo  di  Como. 

IT  is  a  week  since  I  wrote  a  line  in  my  note-book,  and, 
judging  only  from  my  sensations,  it  seems  like  a  year.  Events 
rapidly  succeeding,  always  make  time  seem  longer  in  re- 
trospect. It  is  only  monotony  is  brief  to  look  back  upon. 

I  expected  ere  this  to  have  been  at  Naples,  if  not  Palermo ; 
:md  here  I  linger  on  the  Lake  of  Como,  a«  if  my  frail  health 
had  left  me  any  choice  of  a  resting  place.  And  yet,  why 
should  this  not  be  as  healthful  as  it  is  beautiful? 

Looking  out  from  this  window ,  beneath  which ,  not  three 
paces  distant,  the  blue  lake  is  plashing  —  the  music  of  its 
waves  the  only  sound  heard  —  great  mountains  rise  grandly 
from  the  water  to  the  very  skies ,  the  sides  one  tangled  mass 
of  olive,  vine,  and  fig-tree.  The  dark-leaved  laurel,  the 
oleander,  the  cactus  and  the  magnolia  cluster  around  each 
rugged  rocky  eminence,  and  hang  in  graceful  drapery  over 
the  glassy  water.  Palaces,  temples,  and  villas  are  seen  on 
every  side;  some,  boldly  standing  out,  are  reflected  in  the 
calm  lake,  their  marble  columns  tremulous aa  the  gentle  wind 
steals  past;  others,  half  hid  among  the  embowering  trees, 
display  but  a  window  or  a  portico,  or  perchance  a  deep  arched 
entrance  for  the  gondolas ,  above  which  some  heavy  banner 
slowly  waves  its  drooping  folds,  touching  the  very  water. 
The  closed  jalousies ,  the  cloudless  sky,  the  unruffled  water, 
over  which  no  boat  is  seen  to  glide,  the  universal  stillness,  all 
tell  that  it  is  noon  —  the  noon  of  Italy ,  and  truly  the  northern 
midnight  is  not  a  season  of  such  unbroken  repose.  Looking 
at  this  scene,  and  fancying  to  myself  the  lethargic  life  of  ease, 
which  not  even  thought  disturbs,  of  these  people,  I  half 
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v.,',1;,}  T  wirhir  in.-  !>•  w  lia.l  it  t'arnl  with  Bl  -.iT.i.L'liUi-l 

raoh  a  sun.  and  in  such  a  dim,-.     Had  the  untiring  >j.irit  of 

.  the  active  zeal  an«l  thir>t  for  w.-nlih .  triumphed 

•  i«'|r.   anil   refused   to   :i. 
not,  ike  hours  of  the  bright  :unl  Blaring  sunshine? 

Here,    the  v*  Kcncath    their 

canvass  awnings,  and  tln-ir  boats  Ik  resting  in  the  dark 
shadows.  There  is  Bomething  Inex]  r< —ii>l\  calm  ami  tran- 
<{  utilising  in  all  tlii-.  The  •.tillne—  of  night  we  accept  as  rt» 
natural  and  fitting  acoompaniment ,  >>ut  to  look  out  upon  thi> 
fSur  scene,  one  is  in*en«ibly  reminded  of  the  coitdi< 

<i<  h  leaves  thete  buweot  of  mortal  hours,  olaowhero, 
free  to  peaceful  repose,  and  with  how  little  labour  all  wants 
are  met  and  sati- 

How  -came  I  here  ?  in  a  question  rising  to  my  mind  at  everj- 
sMSjnent,   and  actually  demanding  an  effort  of  : 
answer  «-ry  apartment  iuelf  is  almost  a  ri<l<lU   to  m<  . 

•nMiing  like  some  magic  transformation,  realising  as  it  does 
all  that  I  could  ask  or  wish. 

This  beautiful  little  octagon  room,  with  its  marble 
"statuette*"  in  niches  between  the  window-,  its  frescoed 
failing  to  white  marble  floor,  reflecting  each  graceful  orna- 
ment, even  to  the  silver  lamp  that  !i;m--  liijji  in  the  coved 
roof;  «nd  then,  this  little  terrace  beside  the  lake,  win  i< 
mder  the  silk  awniag  I  sit  among  a  perfect  bosquet  of  orange 
and  oleander  tree* ;  —  it  is  almost  too  beautiful  for  reality, 
•o  read,  but  cannot;  aad  as  I  write  I  stand  up  at  each 
•Mcaent  to  peep  over  the  balcony  at  the  fish,  as  sluggishly 
they  move  along,  or,  at  the  least  stir,  dart  forward  with 
arrowy  ope*  urn  again  the  mionite  after,  for  they  have 

keen  fed  here  and  know  the  spot.  There  is  a  dreamy,  viiion- 
ary  feeling,  that  seems  to  be  the  spirit  of  the  place,  en- 
couraging thought,  and  yet  leading  the  mind  to  dalliance 
lather  than  moody  reverie.  And  again,  how  came  1  here? 
Now  for  the  answer. 

Tuesday  last  I  was  at  Varenna,  fully  bent  on  }>r< 
ing  by  Milan  to  Genoa,  and  thence  to  Naples.    I  ha.l    not 
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without  some  difficulty,  resisted  all  approaches  of  Sir  Gordon 
Howard,  and  even  avoided  meeting  him.  What  scores  of 
fables  did  I  invent  merely  to  escape  an  interview  with  an  old 
friend ! 

Well,  at  eight  o'clock,  as  I  sat  at  breakfast,  I  heard  the 
bustle  of  preparation  in  the  court-yard,  and  saw  with  inex- 
pressible relief  that  his  horses  were  standing  ready  harnessed, 
while  my  valet  came  with  the  welcome  tidings  that  the  worthy 
Baronet  was  starting  for  Como,  near  which  he  had  taken  a 
Villa.  The  Villa  Cimarosa,  the  most  beautiful  on  the  lake, 
—  frescoes  —  statues  —  hanging  gardens  —  T  know  not  how 
many  more  charming  items,  did  my  informant  recite,  with  all 
the  impassioned  eloquence  of  George  Robins  himself.  He 
spared  me  nothing,  from  the  news  that  Mademoiselle,  Sir 
Gordon's  granddaughter,  who  was  a  prodigious  heiress,  was 
ordered  to  Italy  for  her  health,  and  that  it  was  more  than 
likely  we  should  find  them  at  Naples  for  the  winter,  down  to 
the  less  interesting  fact  that  the  courier,  Giacomo  Bartoletti, 
was  to  proceed  by  the  steamer  and  get  the  Villa  ready  for 
their  arrival.  I  could  only  stop  his  communications  by  telling 
him  to  order  horses  for  Lecco,  pay  the  bill,  and  follow  me,  as 
1  should  stroll  down  the  road  and  look  at  the  caverns  of  rock 
which  it  traverses  by  the  lake  si«lc. 

I  had  seen  Sir  Gordon  drive  off —  I  had  heard  the  ac- 
customed " Buon-viaggio"  uttered  by  the  whole  household 
in  chorus  —  nnd  now,  I  was  free  once  more ;  and  so  escaping 
this  noisy  ceremony  of  leave-taking,  I  sauntered  listlessly 
forth,  and  took  my  way  along  the  lake.  The  morning  was 
delicious;  a  slight  breeze  from  the  north,  the  pleaaantest  of 
all  the  winds  on  the  Lake  of  Como,  was  just  springing  up. 

It  is  here,  opposite  Varenna,  that  the  lake  is  widest:  but 
nothing  of  bleakness  results  from  the  greater  extent  of  water, 
for  the  mountains  are  still  bold  and  lofly,  and  the  wooded 
promontory  of  Bellagio  dividing  the  two  roaches  of  the  lake, 
is  a  beautiful  feature.  Its  terraced  gardens  and  stately  palaces 
peeping  amid  the  leafy  shade ,  and  giving  glimpses  of  one  of 
the  sweetest  spots  the  "  Villegiatura"  ever  lingered  in. 


I    had    got  a  considerable  distant*   from   the   town    of 
Varenna  without  feeling  it.     The  enchanting  picture,  ever 

J    "•    ^  •'...'.     _'    **!.•'  •  '         .    .  1        '  _  »         .  .•'.!..          . 

from  tli<*  water.  ADQ  &  ccrtun  PDCUB^  01  uno&iuu  b£ht&6M  of 
heart,  all  aiding.  I  walked  on  without  fatigue,  nor  was  I  aware 
distance  traversed,  tfll  at  a  little  bend  of  the  lake  I  saw 
Varenna  dimini«hing  away  —  its  tall  |toplar»  an<l  taper  spires 
being  now  the  most  conspicnons  fintnus  of  the  town. 

At  a  9hort  distance  in  front  of  me  lay  a  tittle  creek  or  hay. 
from  one  side  of  which  a  wooden  pier  projected—  a  nation  for 
at  ply  on  the  lake.     There  now  Sir  Gordon 

*      .ik«  ^  !!•  .         *  ^mmlmmm        ^tmmitmmi  t\tt*\    witk  •  ••jul   rtml 
V     WBBHNl  WB9  KBBCnMp  .    •••TvWJKieQ  Wnn  a  IBOvl  mill- 

other  lii^Bing  gear  rign*  that  KMne  portion  of  hi*  following. 
at  le**t  .  were  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  packet.  Nor  had  they 
to  wait  long:  for  a*  I  looked,  the  Temel  shot  round  the  rocky 
point  and  darted  swiftly  arrow  the  raaoth  wat<  r.  till  «he  lay 
9carce  mniinft.  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  shore,  —  the 


•noal  water  prevented  her  approaching  nearer  to  the  jetty. 
With  the  idle  cariosity  of  a  lounger,  I  sat  down  on  a  rock 

I  know  no  renran  for  it.  bat  I  erer  take  an  interest  in  the 
of  traveller?.     Their 

to  my 
have  I  weaved  for  myself  from  nothing  bat  the 

>  of  those  landed  hurriedly  from  a  sU 
I  watched,  therefore,  with  all  my  u«ual 
Innncning  of  the  boat  laden  heavily  with  luggage,  on  the  top 
of  which,  ik*  its  presiding  genius,  sat  a  burly  courier,  kis 
brightly  in  the  ran.  Then  came  a 
rwnkh  «at  a  femaletigore,  shaded  by 

in  the 
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covered  by  them;  dark  squalls  of  wind  sweeping  over  the 
water,  tossing  the  two  boats  to  and  fro,  and  even  heaving  up 
the  huge  steamer  itself,  till  her  bows  were  bathed  in  foaming 
cataracts.  The  suddenness  of  the  tempest —  for  such  it  really 
was  —  was  a  grand  and  sublime  "effect"  in  such  a  scene:  but 
I  could  no  longer  enjoy  it,  as  there  seemed  to  be  actual  danger 
in  the  situation  of  the  two  boats,  which,  from  time  to  time, 
were  hidden  between  the  swelling  waves.  At  last,  but  not 
without  a  struggle,  they  reached  the  packet,  and  I  could 
plainly  see,  by  the  signs  of  haste  on  board,  that  the  captain 
had  not  been  a  very  willing  spectator  of  the  scene.  The 
luggage  was  soon  on  board,  and  the  figures  of  the  lighter  boat 
followed  quickly  after.  Scarcely  was  this  effected  when  the 
boats  were  cast  off,  and  again  the  paddle-wheels  splashed 
through  the  water.  The  gale  at  this  instant  increased :  for  no 
sooner  was  the  steamer's  bow  to  the  wind,  than  the  waves  went 
clean  over  her,  washing  her  deck  from  stem  to  stern,  and 
(lasliiiiu  in  columns  of  spray  over  the  dark  funnel.  A  great 
stir  and  commotion  on  deck  drew  off'  my  attention  from  the 
boats;  and  now  I  heard  a  hoarse  voice  calling  through  a 
speaking-trumpet  to  those  in  the  boats.  They,  however, 
either  did  not  hear  or  heed  the  command,  for  they  rowed 
boldly  towards  the  shore,  nor  once  paid  any  attention  to  the 
signals  which ,  first  as  a  Hag,  and  afterwards  as  a  cannon-shot, 
the  steamer  made  for  them. 

While  I  was  lost  in  conjecturing  what  possibly  all  this  might 
mean,  the  vessel  once  more  rounded  to  her  course,  and  with 
full  steam  up  breasted  the  rolling  water,  and  stood  out  towards 
the  middle  of  the  lake.  A  fisherman  just  then  ran  his  boat  in 
to  land,  in  a  little  creek  beneath  me,  and  from  him  I  asked  an 
explanation  of  the  scene. 

"It's  nothing,  Signor,  but  what  one  sees  almost  every  day 
here,"  said  he,  jeeringly :  "that  '  canaille'  of  Peliagino  have 
taken  people  out  to  the  steamer,  and  would  not  wait  to  bring 
them  back  again;  and  now,  they  must  go  to  Como,  whether 
they  will  or  no." 

This  explanation  seemed  the  correct  one,  and  appeared  to 


I    l»\     the    attitude    of  r!i 
tin-  phaeton,    -till  \v:iitin._  ;li  all  ehai. 

tin-  others'  returning  wan  totally  1>\  -dintj  that, 

•  don  tlm-  •''  without  hi-  will,  his  servants  miejit 

].o>- ii.ly    li.M-.l    WITH'    ;ii|\  ice  MT  '-"llM-rl  -     In?'  I   knew  they  Were 

i-ier — I  hastcne.d  down  1"  the jett\, 
to  offer  them  such  aid  as  I  possessed.     .\-  I     aim    mi 
was  more  convinced  th:it  m\  -n-pieions  were  •  About 

ihirt\    ra^cd  ami  m  '  BpOSMIliaff-looking UkfUvMntlfl 

i'l  tin- jili.i  MI-  lm>il\  prr->ing  the 

BO  Stood  A'  tlS  In-  i-iiuhl 

notanswer;  tad oth«n imploring  fhant\  with  all  • 
tone  and  gesture  your  Italian  hcggai 

way  through  this  assemblage,    I  accostc*!  th.    .;,.,„„„.    who 
•nc  to  be  an  acquaintance  of  hin  ma--  i  in-tead  of 

r«-jil\  iu«;  t«i  in-  .  at  once  rri.-d  out .  -     --Oh.    Mi-- I.u«-\  .   h.-r<- 
•  !••»••!»:    You  need  not  be  afraid,  now."     I  num. I 
••,  and  instead  of  a  lady's-maid,  a.*  I  had  l>di<  \<  <1  tl>< 
.   hrlu'ld  a  vn-\    l««\.-ly   I. ut   1 1. -I irat •  -looking  girl, 
who.  with  an  expression  of  coi 

k  i.fih.-  '! 

At  th«>  mention  of  my  name  she  look  c«l  luirricill\  anmnd,  and 
I  her  fa«e  w  she  said ,  — 

-••••  Mr.  T.-mph-ioi.       !          ,j,>  I,,'  will 

forgive  me  if  I  make  th.  !it--t  moment  of  our  m  •  •«•  the 

burden  of  a  refjuen?"     An«l  then,  in  a  very  few  words,  she 
told  me  how  her  Grandfather,    having  gone  on  board  the 
•learner  to  give  some  particular  orders  ami 
*w -baggage,  was  unwillingly  carried  off,  leavi  .  only 

•  groom ,  who  could  speak  no  language  bat  his  own.    She  went 
;tv,  that  they  had  taken  <  'imarosa  on  the  lake, 

and  were  then  proceeding  t hit!  .  u1>.  n  thisfNdtotwR- 

lnr<-  ... -i  urr- ••!. 

I  now  must  ask  Mr.  Templeton's  counsel  how  to  act  — 
wl.,  tl.er  to  return  to  the  inn  at  Varenna,  and  wnit  there  till  I 
can  hear  from  my  Grandfather,  or  vent  Corao  with 

image?  " 

/  •  mfittto*.  \  7 
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"  If  you  will  take  my  carriage,  Miss  Howard,  it  will  be  here 
in  a  few  minutes.  My  servant  is  a  most  experienced  traveller, 
and  will  not  suffer  you  to  endure  the  slightest  inconvenience ; 
and  I  will  follow  in  yours." 

"But  perhaps  you  cannot  travel  in  an  open  carriage?  I  have 
heard  that  your  health  is  delicate." 

"I  prefer  it  greatly." 

"  And  I  too—  " 

"She  stopped  suddenly,  feeling  that  she  was  about  to  utter 
what  might  seem  an  ungracious  acknowledgment.  There  was 
such  an  evident  regret  in  the  dread  of  having  offended  me, 
that,  without  pausing  to  reflect,  I  said,  — 

"  There  is  another  alternative ;  T  am  a  very  safe  whip ,  and 
if  you  would  permit  me  to  have  the  honour  of  accompanying 
you,  I  should  be  but  too  happy  to  be  your  escort." 

She  tried  to  answer  by  a  polite  smile  of  acceptance,  but  I 
saw  that  the  proposition  was  scarcely  such  as  she  approved  of, 
and  so  at  once  I  added,  — 

"I  will  spare  you  the  pain  of  rejecting  my  offer;  pray,  then, 
abide  by  my  first  suggestion.  I  see  my  carriage  coming  along 
yonder." 

"I  don't  know,"  said  she,  with  a  kind  of  wilfulness,  like 
that  of  one  who  had  been  long  accustomed  to  indulgence ;  "it 
may  seem  very  capricious  to  you,  but  I  own  I  detest  post- 
horses,  and  cracking  whips,  and  rope-harness.  You  shall 
drive  me,  Mr.  Templeton." 

I  replied  by  a  very  sincere  assurance  of  how  I  esteemed  the 
favour,  and  the  next  moment  was  seated  at  her  side.  As  I  stole 
a  glance  at  the  pale  but  beautifully-formed  features,  her 
drooping  eyelashes,  dark  as  night,  and  her  figure  of  sur- 
passing symmetry  and  grace ,  I  could  not  help  thinking  of  all 
the  straits  and  expedients  I  had  practised  for  three  entire  days 
to  avoid  making  her  acquaintance.  As  if  she  had  actually 
divined  what  was  then  passing  in  my  mind ,  she  said ,  — 

44  You  see,  Mr.  Templeton,  it  was  like  a  fate ;  you  did  yiour 
utmost  not  to  meet  us ,  and  here  we  are ,  after  all." 
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I  Mammered  out  a  very  eager,  but  a  very  blundering 
attempt  at  denial .  while  <he  resumed,  — 

1'ray  do  not  make  matter*  worse,  which  apologies  in  such 

cases  always  .lo.     Grandpapa  told  me  that  ill  health  had  made 

1  avoid  society.     This,  and  the  mystery  of 

your  own  close  seclusion,  were  quite  enough  to  make  me  de- 

oU." 

•  How  ilattered  I  should  have  been  had  I  suspected  so 
iinirli  intrn-vt  rould  attach  to  me!  l.ut,  really,  I  dreaded  to 
inlliet  upon  a  very  old  friend  what  I  found  to  be  so  tiresome, 
namely,  my  own  company." 

\\a\-  h.-aril  that  you  wen   fa-t  id ious  about  going  into 
:  but  surely  a  riot  to  an  old  friend,  in  a  foreign  country 
!>t  have  escaped  being  classified  in  this  category?" 
MI  my  fault,  which,  like  most  faults,  has  brought  its 
own  penalty." 

••If  thi-  be  meant  to  express  your  deep  affliction  at  not 
coming  to  us,  I  accept  the  speech  in  all  its  most  complimentary 
sense." 

I  bowed  in  acquiescence,  and  she  went  on:  — 

•ii  must  forgive  me  if  I  talk  to  you  with  a  freedom  that 
our  actual  acquaintanceship  does  not  warrant,  for,  while  you 
1  of  me  before,  /  have  been  listening  to  stories  and 
narratives  about  yaw,  I  cannot  say  how  long." 

"Indeed!  I  scarcely  Mi-j.i-et.-il  Sir  Gordon  had  more  than 
remembered  me." 

I  «liil  not  say  that  Grandpapa  was  my  informant,"  said 
she,  laughing.  "Lady  Catherine  Douglas  —  the  Colling- 
woods  —  the  Grevilles  —  and  then  that  delightful  person ,  Ma- 
dame de  Favancourt,  —  all  spoke  of  you. .  . .  For  which  of  my 
catalogue  was  that  blush  intended,  Mr.  Templeton?" 

I  was  only  yielding  to  a  very  natural  sentiment  —  call  it 
shame,  pride,  or  pleasure  —  that  so  many  fair  friends  should 
have  deemed  me  worthy  a  place  in  their  memory.     Is  Mary 
ville  married?" 

Y<-s;  about  a  month  since  she  accepted  the  hand  she  had, 
it  is  said ,  some  half-dozen  times  rejected." 
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"Sir  Blake  Morony?" 

"The  same:  an  intolerable  bore,  to  my  thinking;  and, 
indeed,  I  believe  to  poor  Mary's,  too.  But,  then r  '  the r  man 
did  not  offer.  Some  say,  he  was  bashful;  somer  that  he 
dreaded  what  he  need  not  have  dreaded  —  a  refusal;  and  so, 
Mary  went  out  to  the  Cape  when  her  father  became  Governor 
there;  and,  like  all  governors'  daughters,  took  a  husband 
from  the  staff." 

"  She  was  very  pretty,  but  — " 

"  Say  on ;  we  were  never  more  than  mere  acquaintances." 

"I  was  going  to  add,  a  most  inreterate  flirt." 

"How  I  do  detest  to  hear  that  brought,  as  an  accusation 
against  a  girl,  from  the  very  kind  of  person  that  invariably 
induces  the  error! —  Young  men  like  Mr.  lYmph-ton.  who. 
entering  life  with  the  prestige  of  ability  and  public  success, 
very  naturally  flatter  the  vanity  of  any  girl  by  their  attentions, 
and  lead  to  a  more  buoyant  character  of  mind  and  a  greater 
desire  to  please ,  which  are  at  once  set  down  as  coquetry.  For 
my  own  part,  I  greatly  prefer  old  men's  society  to  young  one's, 
from  the  very  fact  that  one  is  permitted  to  indulge  all  the  ca- 
prices of  thought  or  fancy  without  incurring  the  offensive  im- 
putation of  a  design  on  his  heart." 

"I  should  not  always  give  a  verdict  of  acquittal  even  in 
such  cases." 

"Very  likely  not.  Then-  arc  old  men  whose  manner  and 
bearing  are  infinitely  more  attractive  than  the  self-satisfied, 
self-relying  composure  of  our  modern  young  ones.  Any  thing, 
however,  even  boyish  awkwardness,  is  preferable  to  your 
middle-aged  gentleman,  who,  with  a  slight  bald  spot  on  his 
head,  and  a  very  permanent  flush  on  his  cheek,  adds  the 
stately  pomp  of  his  forty  autumns  to  a  levity  that  has  no  touch 
of  younger  days." 

"Heaven  help  us!  what  are  we  to  do  from  thirty  to  fifty - 
fiveorrsixty?" 

"Marry,  and  live  in  the  country.  I  mean  .  do  not  be  young 
men  about  town.  Apropos  to  nothing— -are  we  not,  this  instant, 
in  the  very  scene  of  Manzoni's  novel,  'I  Promewi  Sposi?'" 


"Y«i»;  the  whole  of  our  jnurnr\  to-da\  lie-  through  it. 
r  :-..  in  I..-.  -I-..  t..(  '..in..  :  or  rather,  more  to  the  northward  again  — 
what  they  ettll  her*-,  tin-  -Hrim. 

•  The  scene  d*M»erved  Letter  aet<>r-  .  in  m\  opinion.  Iha\. 
alwajm  thought  it  a  \«-r\  tire-.  .me  story,  even  among  that  IM<>-; 
tiresome  eta*  —  Pure  love-ta. 

What  say  yon  to  the  -Hride  of  Lainmermo 

••That  it  i-..nl\  inferior  t.>  •Romeoand  Juliet.'  Hut  how 
many  interests  I  l»r«»u^lit  up  bclon-  tin-  rt-adcr  ii, 

eitWr  of  ti>60e-—  ail  sttbordinatr  t«.  the  great  one  —  tmt  all 
«'xcitin«r  Miiii^'h-'J  ami  »-«.ntlirtin^  riuotio!.  i         author,   in 

iM-itl..  -r  ..-».,-.    w:,«   -ati-fp-il  t.»  <lw.-ll  ,,n  tin-  .lail\    ami    nijrhth 

mjjtiu&  96  a  tofe-eli'iken  pair.     ]{<-kin-u  t>i-tt>  i-  than  t»  -vreave 
hk  web  of  one  ti8su<-.     Int'.i.-t.  th«-  Master  of  Ravenswood  IP 

nii.n-  thf  -l.nv  ..t   hi-   ..wn   l.li-ht.  .1  aiiiliiiion  than  nf  hi-  !<•%•«• 

whii-li.  at  bett,  wmi»  only  an  el«Min-nt  in  \\\-  <'f.-lin«;  ofabase- 
ni'-nt." 

•  I  \.-t.   I.MW  faitlitulh  was  lii>lovi-  n-turniMl!     Nothing 
-h..rt  of  a  true  panirion  meet»  surh  rnjuital." 

that  no  h«  art   inrapahh-  of  ft-rlin^   ever  in- 

npnreci  such,  I  wouW  agn-«-  with  v.m  ;   hut  I  fancy  that  women 

are  often  imposed  upon,  by  supposing  that  they  posses-  tin 

•i«.ti  ..t'  those  they  km.w  rapalilr  .  .t'  -t  ron«:  attarh- 


"That  may  pmuribty  b«-  tru.-:  hut  I  M.-pcct  that  in  th,- 
wf.H.i  -  in  thV  inuMIc"  of  that  lif.-  wli.-n-  we  daily  meet  and 
fortn  fri'-n.Mirp-  id  y  liitl.-  tiinr  oroppm-iuiiitx  lor 

a  passing  feeling  of  admiration,  that  si-ldom 
•   .  m.       Tli.    llonoiirable  Miss  Tollemarhe  ni«-«-tv 
Captain  Ki'  1  th.-  (  luards.      They  are  introduo-d  and 

—  thela.lx   i-  |.n-tt\  -   the  Captain  amu-m- 
ive  a  hirge  number  of  mutual  a<-.pJuintaiHTs,  whom  tli-  x 
qmr  and  prai-.-    h\    turns,    with    suflicient  agreement  t..  be 
mntiially  pleased.    "They  *  md  the  Captain  asks  if  the 

ladyrcnllv  ha%e  --twentv  thousand  pounds  fortune."      M:it<  h- 
makinjr   :iunts  and  mothers  arrange    preliminaries:    un«l    the 
Tle   have   leisure   to  fall   in  love  after  the  most  ap- 
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proved  fashion:  that  is,  they  meet  very  often ,  and  talk  more 
together,  than  common  acquaintances  are  wont  to  do;  but 
their  talk  is  of  Grisi  and  Lablache,  of  the  Duke's  fete  at 
Chiswick,  and  Lord  Donnington's  yacht  excursion  to  Malta. 
If  the  gentleman  have  a  confidence  to  evoke,  it  is,  possibly, 
the  state  of  his  mind  on  the  approaching  'Derby.'  Now  I 
would  ask,  How  much  of  mutual  esteem,  or  even  knowledge, 
grows  out  of  all  this?" 

"Pretty  much  the  same  amount  as  exists  in  a  French  mar- 
riage, whereM.  le Marquis  having  lfait  ses  farces,'  is  fain  to 
marry,  being  somewhat  too  deep  in  debt  to  continue  what  his 
years  admonish  him  to  abandon.  Mademoiselle  is  brought 
from  the  convent,  or  the  governess's  apartment,  to  sign  the 
contract  and  accept  her  husband.  There  is  enough  in  the  very 
emancipation  she  obtains  to  be  pleasurable,  not  to  speak  of  a 
grand  trousseau,  diamonds,  cashmeres,  and  the  prettiest  equi- 
page in  Paris." 

"Hence,"  said  I,  "we  seem  agreed,  that  one  must  not 
choose  a  wife  or  husband  a  la  mode  Anglaise  ni  Fran^aise. 

"I  believe  not,"  said  she,  laughing;  " for  if  marriages  be 
made  in  heaven ,  they  are  about  the  strangest  employment  for 
angels  I  ever  heard  of.  ' 

•  "It  entirely  depends  on  how  you  regard  what  are  commonly 
called  accidents  and  chances,  as  to  the  interpretation  you  give 
that  saying.  If  you  see,  in  those  curious  coincidences  that  are 
ever  occurring  in  life ,  nothing  mpre  than  hazard,  you  at  once 
abandon  all  idea  of  governing  human  actions.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  you  read  them  too  implicitly,  and  accept  them  as  indi- 
cations for  the  future,  you  rush  into  fatalism.  For  my  own 
part,  I  think  less  of  the  events  themselves,  than  as  they  origi- 
nate or  evoke  sentiments  in  two  parties,  who,  though  previous- 
ly known  to  each ,  only  discover  on  some  sudden  emergency  a 
wonderful  agreement  in  sentiment  and  feeling.  In  the  ordinary 
detail  of  life  they  had  gone  on,  each  ignorant  of  the  other's 
opinions:  so  long  as  the  wheels  of  life  revolved  freely  and 
noiselessly,  the  journey  had  called  for  nothing  of  mutual  in- 
terest; but  some  chance  occurrence,  some  accidental  ren- 
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oontr.  and   the\  s,.  a  m^t   fortuitous 

-imilaritx  in  ta-t--  OT  thinking.    Like  p.-oplc  who  have  suddenh 

a  long-persisted-io  mistake.  they  ha-ten  to  repair 

Men  contidriiers.     L.-t    in,-  give  an  instance, 

•  v.-n  though  it   l»e  almost  too  bold  a  one  for  m\  theo: 

friend  .it'  mini',   win.  had  -erv.-d  MBM  \  '-ar>  with  great  distinc- 

tion in  I!M    !  irned  to  Kn^land  in  companv  with  a  bro- 

ther officer,  a  man  <>i  hi^h   tamily,  knowing  and  known  to 

»neof  a  certain  standing  in  L<>n<l<m.     M\  friend,  who, 

from  a  remote  i>r->\in<  <  .    ha«l  n<»  town  acquaintances,.  was, 

M.I.    and.  ln-rald'-d  l.\ 

his  reputation,  wa«gr«  at  1\  n-»ti  ii        «n  wearied 

ofarotuxl  of  dissipation.-*,   wherein  tlie  great,  if  not  the  only 
sn-iwU-d^,.  ,,t'  t|,,.  Mtonj  and  was  one  night 
stealing  away  from  a  large  evening  party.  -<  .  n  tly  resolving 
that  it  should  be  his  last  ball.    He  hud.  l»y  dint  of  great  labour 
and  perseverance,  rva«-h.-d  tin-  la-t  salon,  and  already  caught 
glimpse  of  the  stair  beyond,  when  his  progress  was  suddenly 
arrested  by  a  very  sweet  but  excited  voice  ,  saying  - 
moment,  Sir;  may  I  beg  you  will  release  m\  -«  art.    H« 
and  beheld  a  very  handsome  girl  .  who  was  endeavouring  to 

:age  from  h«-r  -hnuldrr*  a  rich  scarf  of  lace,  one  end  of 
whi<)i  was  caught  in  the  star  he  wore  on  his  breast  —  a 
ration  from  the  Nizam.     He  imm«',liat«  -1  •  <1«  -ta«  -h  tin- 

delicate  tissue  from  its  dangerous  situation.  Hut  hi»  address 
was  inferior  to  his  zeal  ,  so  that  be  continually  reeetred  Mlmo- 
nitionsas  to  greater  care  and  caution,  with  mingled  lament- 

•he  inevitable  mischief  that  must  follow.  Something 
abashed  by  his  own  awkwardness,  his  nervousness  made  him 
worse,  and  he  muttered  to  him  -elt'  in  (i.-rman,  thinking  it  was 
a  safe  tongue  for  soliloquy  —  *Wh)  will  ladies  wear  such  ]>n  •- 
-  —  i  tin-  >j»i'ler's  wel»  i><  not  so  fragile.'  To 
which  at  once  the  la.ly  replied,  in  the  same  language,  —  'If 
men  are  vain  enough  to  carry  a  coat  full  of  'crachat 
orders,  ladies  ought,  at  least,  to  be  careful  how  th<  •}  pa** 

He  blushed  at  the  tart  rebuke,  and  in  his  eau 
he  tore  a  little  hoop  or  mesh  of  the  scarf.     4<)h.  pray  Sir,  per- 
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mit  me!  It  is  real  Brussels!'  and  so  saying,  she  at  once 
began,  with  a  skill  very  different  from  his ,  the  work  of  disen- 
tanglement. My  friend,  however,  did  not  desist,  but  gave 
what  aid  he  could,  their  fingers  more  than  once  meeting. 
Meanwhile  a  running  fire  of  pleasantry  and  smartness  went 
on  between  them ,  when  suddenly  his  brother  officer  came  up, 
saying,— 

"'Oh !  Lydia,  here  is  my  friend  Collyton.  I  have  been  so 
anxious  you  should  know  him  ;  and  he  leaves  to-morrow.' 

"^ I  hope  he  will  permit  me  to  rescue  my  scarf  first,'  said 
the  lady,  taking  no  heed  of  the  introduction. 

'"I  am  so  sorry  —  I  really  am  in  despair,'  said  Collyton, 
as  the  lady,  growing  at  last  impatient,  tore  the  frail  web  in 
order  to  get  free. 

'"It  was  all  your  fault,  Sir,  remember  that  —  or  rather  that 
of  your  star,  which  I  'm  sure  I  wish  the  Sirdar,  or  the  Nizam, 
had  reserved  for  a  more  careful  wearer.' 

"'I  never  deemed  it  would  have  done  me  such  service,' 
said  Collyton,  recovering  courage ;  'without  it,  I  should  have 
passed  on,  and  you  would  never  have  taken  the  trouble  to  no- 
tice me.' 

"'There,  Sir,  I  must  leave  yon  your  prize,'  said  she, 
smartly,  as,  taking  the  arm  of  her  partner,  she  joined  the 
waltzers ;  while  Collyton  stood  with  the  folds  of  a  Brussels  veil 
draped  gracefully  on  his  arm. 

"He  went  home;  spent  half  the  night  disengaging  the  in- 
tricate web,  and  the  next  day  called  to  restore  it,  and  apo- 
logise for  his  misfortune:  the  ae<juamtan< •«•  \\\\\<  racially 
formed  ripened  into  mutual  liking,  and,  after  &  time,  into  a 
stronger  feeling,  and  in  the  end  they  were  married ;  the  whole 
of  the  event,  the  great  event  of  every  life,  originating  in  the 
porcupine  fashion  of  the  Nizam's  star  and  the  small  loops  of  a 
Brussels-lace  scarf!  Here,  then,  is  my  case;  but  for  this  ren- 
contre they  had  never  met,  save  in  the  formal  fashion  people 
do  as  first  acquaintances.  Without  a  certain  collision,  they 
had  not  given  forth  the  sparks  that  warmed  into  flame." 

"I  call  that  a  pure  chance,  just  as  much  as  —  as  — " 


!•  own  meeting  this  morning,  you  were  about  to  say, M 

-aid  I.   laii^hin^l\  :   and  -In-  joim-d  in  tin-  mirth,  hut  soon  after 

became  trrfent  and  thoughtful.     I  tried  variou*  ways  of  renew- 

!•  eoarversation ;  I  started  n.-w  :..j. !••-..   mi!.--  r, -in.it.-  tr<>m 

1  tad  been  talking  nf:  butl  soon  ]•< K  .  i\ ,  d  that,  wketlter 

mperanent,  the  eager  interest  she 

exhibited  when  speaking,  and  tin-  t..:,.- <>f  almost  excited  ani- 
matjsn  in  whi.  h  -I..-  li-tencd,  seemed  to  weary  and  exhaust 

I  therefore  gradually  <ufl»-r.Ml  OUr  o.n vernation  t«. 
down  to  an  oceasional  remark  on  p.-  ami  ao  we 

traveiied  onward^  till,   late  in  th«-  atn-rnoon,  we  foand  .-m-- 

-  KamlfoiBf  park,  where  m 

Used  vineii,  wide  enough  ;  .images  to  pa*-,  l.-d  t<>  a 

beaotii  »n  the  terrace  of  which  stood  m\  old  t 

Sir  Gordon  Ho  ward,  hhi 

a  few  inoviento  he  was  so  totally  engrossed  bv  tl,. 
•Metiag  with  hi*  granddaughter  that  he  did  not  even  p< 
me.     Indeed ,  hb  agitation  was  as  great  a*  it  might  reasonably 

hav    bail  had  pfJHBJ  S^sWsBM  lfJpSSTfJfjt«J  tli.-in,    in-f.-ad  ot'th,- 

few  brief  hours  of  a  twenty  satles*  drive;  and  it  was  only  as  she 
said,  "Are  yon  forgetting  to  thank  Mr.  Templeton,  Hap*?" 
that  be  turned  roond  to  greet  me  with  all  the  warmth  of  hi* 
kindly  nature. 

It  "was  to  no  purpose  that  I  protested  plans  already  for 
engagement*  made,  and  horses  written  for ;  h  on  my 

staying,  if  not  soeae  weeks  —  some  days —  and  at  Uwt,  I 
at  the  Villa  (  imarona.     I  might  still  have  resisted  1,  -  kmd 
entreaties-,  when  Miss  Howard,  with  a  smile  and  a  manner  of 
most  winning  perauajthreneas,  said,  "I  winhyou  would  Htay," 
—  and  — here  I  am! 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

La  Villa  Cimaroia,  October. 

How  like  a  dream  —  a  delicious,  balmy,  summer  night's 
dream —  is  this  life  I  am  leading!  For  the  first  time  have  I 
tasted  the  soothing  tranquillity  of  domestic  life.  A  uniformity, 
that  tells  rather  of  security  than  sameness,  pervades  every 
thing  in  this  well-ordered  household,  where  all  come  and  go 
as  if  under  the  guidance  of  some  ruling  genius,  unseen  and 
unheard.  Sir  Gordon,  too,  is  like  a  father;  at  least  as  I  can 
fancy  a  father  to  be ,  for  I  was  too  early  left  an  orphan  to  pre- 
serve my  memory  of  either  parent.  His  kindness  is  even  more 
than  what  we  call  friendship.  It  is  actually  paternal.  He 
watches  over  my  health  with  all  the  unobtrusive  solicitude  of 
true  affection:  and  if  I  even  hint  at  departure,  he  seizes  the 
occasion  to  oppose  it,  not  with  the  warmth  of  hospitality  alone, 
but  a  more  deeply-meaning  interest  that  sometimes  puzzles 
me.  Can  it  be  that  he  recognises  in  my  weakened  frame  and 
shrunken  cheek,  greater  ravages  of  disease  than  I  yet  feel  or 
know  of?  Is  it  that  he  perceives  me  nearer  the  goal  than  as  yet 
I  am  aware?  It  was  yesterday,  as  we  sat  in  the  library  together, 
running  over  the  pages  of  an  almanac,  I  remarked  something 
about  my  liking  to  travel  by  moonlight,  when,  with  a  degree 
of  emotion  that  amazed  me,  he  said,  "Pray  do  not  talk  of 
leaving  us;  I  know  that  in  this  quiet  monotony  there  may  be 
much  to  weary  you;  but  remember  that  you  are  not  strong 
enough  for  the  world,  did  you  even  care  to  take  your  place  in 
it  as  of  old.  Besides,"  —  here  he  faltered,  and  it  was  with  a 
great  effort  that  he  resumed —  "besides,  for  my  sake,  if  the 
selfishness  of  the  request  should  not  deter  you ,  for  my  sake 
remain  with  us  some  time  longer." 

I  protested  most  warmly,  as  I  had  all  reason  to  do,  that  for 
years  past  I  had  never  known  time  pass  on  so  happily ;  that  in 
the  peaceful  calm  we  lived,  I  had  tasted  a  higher  enjoyment 
than  all  the  most  buoyant  pleasures  of  healthier  and  younger 
days  had  ever  given  me.  "But,"  —  I  believe  I  tried  to  smile 
as  I  spoke,  —  "but  recollect,  Sir  Gordon,  I  have  got  my  billet : 
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told  in.-  to  go,  and  die.  at  Naples.     \Yhat  a 
-ho.-k  il'I  -hould  remain,   to  live,  at  Coin.. !" 

-|>iii^  my  hands 
within  both  of  his.  while  the  tears  swam  in  hi-  .-\  .•- :    "1  <  'annul 

'   -tn-n-fh  l"  tfll  \oii.   all  th.: 

compliance  with  thi<  wi-h  will  eonfer  MM  me.      Span-  me  thi- 
h.   ami   do   not    leave  u-."      A-  he  uttt-n-.l  tln-f  words 
•  me,  hi-  ••iimiiMii  too  great  to  letmerrj»l\ . 
'1'ln-  -i.  k  man'-  -..•lti-hn.--.>  wonhl  -a\  .    that    hi-   anxirt\    i- 
tliat   wasting  mala.l\  .    whose  ravages  .u.    ,  \ ,  n  more 
jilainlx   -i-.-r, 

''M.W     I     will  .liril,.    thi, 

in\  rtMnainin-j  with  an\   tiling  hut  a  Of 

think-  mefarwor  mscnt 

to  acknowledge.  I  do  not  .li--ui-.-  from  myself  the  greater 
Usaitade  I  experience  after  a  j* !  1 1  •  •  r  t  ension 

of  the  nervous  system,  ami  an  ••arlirr  :»«  <•«•--  ,.f  that  ni^ht 
fever,  whirh.  lik«  the  darkness  of  th-  ...miiiL  wint.r.  creeps 
«lail\  "ii,  -h.»rt«-nin^  tin-  hours  of  sunlight,  ami  u-h.-ring  in  a 
deeper  and  mon  Unm;  hut  I  watch  these  STBD 

aaonealrca.lv  j.  r  their  approach,  indleelgl 

•ining  has   not   chm.h-il  the  -rrrnity  with  which  1 
hop-  .i-«t. 

•I  ->hl  man!  I  wuuhl  that  I  were  hi<  son,  that  1  .  ,,ul.l 
fi-i-1  m\  ri^'htt'iil  claim  to  th«-  atle.-tion  he  la\i-hes  on  me;  but 
for  hit  sake  it  i-  better  M  it  Kg|  Ami  Mi--  Hi. ward—  Luc\ .  |.-t 
me  call  her,  since  I  am  permitted  so  to  accost  her  —  what  a 
blessing  I  should  have  t'elt  -urh  a  -i>tcr  to  be,  SO  beautiful .  >o 
kind,  so  gent  1\  ffiniiiine!  tor  that  is  the  true  charm.  This, 
too,  is  better  a-  it  i-.  How  could  I  take  leave  of  life,  if  I  were 
parting  with  such  enjoyments? 

ML-  i-  -reath   .  luU  '\        -y  day 

seems  to  gain  -ometh  -he  malad\  -he  lahoured  under. 

She  is  no  longer  faint  and  easily  wearied,  but  able  to  take  even 
severe  exercise  without  t.  ek  has  grown  fuller, 

and  its  rosy  tint  i^  no  h>np  ut  the  true  dye  of  health; 

and  iii-ten, I  -w  step  and  bent-down  head,  herwalkis 
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firm  and  her  air  erect;  while  her  spirits,  no  longer  varying 
from  high  excitement  to  deep  depression,  are  uniformly  good 
and  animated.  Life  is  opening  in  all  its  bloom  to  her,  as 
rapidly  as  its  shadows  are  closing  and  gathering  aroundime! 
Were  it  mine  to  bestow,  how  gladly  would  1  give  what  remains 
of  flickering  life  to  strengthen  the  newly-sprung  vitality,  her 
light  step,  her  brilliant  smile  and  dark  blue  eye  !  That,  coming 
back  to  health,  from  out  of  the  very  shadow  of  death,  must  be 
a  glorious  sensation!  The  sudden  outbursting  of  all  this  fair 
world's  joys,  on  a  spirit  over  which  the  shade  of  sickness  ha- 
only  swept,  and  not  rested  long  enough  to  leave  its  blight.  I 
think  I  read  in  that  almost  heroic  elevation  of  sentiment,  that 
exquisite  perception  of  whatever  is  beautiful  in  Lucy,  the 
triumph  of  returning  energy  and  health.  She  is  less  fanciful 
anil  less  capricious,  too.  Formerly,  the  least  remark,  in 
which  she  construed  a  difference  of  opinion,  would  di>tn-s<  or 
irritate  her,  and  her  temper  appeared  rather  under  the  sway 
of  momentary  impulse  than  the  guidance  of  right  principle. 
Now,  she  accepts  even  correction  ,  mildly  and  gratefulK,  ami 
if  a  sudden  spark  of  former  haste  Hash  forth  .  she  seems  eager 
to  check  and  repress  it;  she  acts  as  though  she  felt  that 
restored  health  imposed  more  restraint  and  less  of  self-indul- 
gence than  sickness.  How  happy  if  one  were  only  to  bring  out 
of  the  sick  chamber  its  teaching  of  submission,  patience,  and 
gratitude,  and  leave  behind  its  egotism  and  its  irritability! 
This  she  would  appear  to  aim  at  ;  and  to  strive  is  to  win. 

And  now  I  quit  this  chronicling  to  join  her.  Already  she  is 
on  her  way  to  the  boat,  ami  we  are  going  to  see  Pliny's  villa  ; 
at  least  the  dark  and  shadowy  nook  where  it  on«e  stood.  The 
lake  is  still  as  a  mirror,  and  a  gorgeous  mirror  it  is,  reflect  ing 
a  scene  of  faery  brilliancy  and  beauty.  She  is  waving  ker 
handkerchief  to  me  to  come.  "  Vengo  , 


This  has  been  a  delightful  day.  We  rowed  along 
Melzi  till  we  came  under  the  tall  cliffs  near  Bellagio;  and 
there,  in  a  little  bay,  land-locked  and  shaded  by  olive-trees, 
we  dined.  I  had  never  seen  Sir  Gordon  so  thoroughly  happy. 
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Ulton  LmV-  spirit*  have  been  higher.    and  her  fan« 

•rand  holder  wings.   In-  lia>  u>uall\  M-M-II  a  h><>k  of 
aUJIli»J  tlaninj'  ill  liin  inliniiin     fiiiiilni  1    >.li\.   -In-  was 

4ttB  •donated  titan  the  generally  is  —  aln  it  times  — 

toUlBOhMd  ,  and  I  think  that  **Grai  !HT  better 

in  thi-  tranquil  mood.  than  in  tlmsi-  «if  mon-  i-ager  i-njm  incut. 
I  deli.  -vi-  I  read  his  meaning,  that,  in  her  highest  llow  of  spirit-. 
he  dreads  the  wear  and  tear  consr.jn.-nt  .»n  ...  much  ek- 
cilemen  ;  wliilr  in  lu-r  niort-  xunlin-  «lav-  In  in.lul^'-  tin-  Imp.- 
that  «he  is  •tone  ^r  up  in  repose  tl><-  nergies  o!  Pftion. 

•1    tin-    .-^..11-111    nt*   sirklli'ss   t«.  l€   "ii. 

trhofe  pver-watchful  can*  is  busy  for  <>ur  l»-n<-tit'   i,..u 
rie»  *way  the  lo;.  tf,"  and  all  its  tronblfs!  whil«    I 

iint   I   niu-i   not   ilwi'll   on   this   tlii-nn-.    n»r   'li-furl>   th:i' 
-••i^«-  ••!'  -ratitu-l.-   I    tn-1   l'.,r  all   that    I    pO*MM  .-I'uMrl.llx    ad- 
va?itati«  •  .   -A  ••!•'•  i:  ii"  raon-  than  this  hlfssing,   that  on  tjuitting 
III.    I  l.-avi-  it  wlu-n  my  sense  of  rnjoyniOBtiMMI<neilowf<l  itit.- 
that  most  lasting  ami  cndurin  the  love  of  *)ui 

scenery,  of  oomnorte  with  «1<1  rri.-u.U  <>n  \-\  j,,n,  events  —  th» 
tranquil  plrasares  of  age  taetetl  without  tin  r«  pining  of  age! 

y  banter*  •  iij,..n  my  inordinate  love  of 

as  the  called  it,  forgottm^  t*»«t  tl.i>  ina<-t!\ity  was  at  fn 
from  choice  than  conij.uli.  MI     n»w.   it  i-  a  hal.it  . 
well  wear  out,  for  1  have  i 

eren  tried  to  «timnb*e  my  atnl.n.  u     l.;.  all.i.liir. 
career  and  the  rewards  it  might  hav«   «.|H  -m  ••!  lo  in-       I  .-.»nl  I 
h*rf  told  her  that  a  father  or  an  ancle  at  tin      (  <»m<  il"  was  of 
avail  than  I  a  u  »•!!-.  ..ni-ludt-d  treaty  ; 

<ttatftonie  of  our  ablest  Ministers  are  wasting  lit'--  an<l  energy 
at  small,  obscnr  '•niifirant  missions,  win  -i  •••  tin  -ir  func- 

tion* i.  beyond  the  presentation  of  1*  mgra- 

tulation  or  attendance  on  a  court  hall,  or  a  Te 

Pimm  f..r  ih«-  sovereign^  hirth-day:  while  eap:u-itii-*  that 
would  be  unnoticed,  if  •  •,  1''^'  '''• 

dwtinies  of  great  events  in  th«  ii  k^.p.np.  Tnie.  there  is  al- 
waysth.  1  "Cow  (Tappet;"  and,  wl, 

IM:-.\    Ii.  -tl..    Objeeti   MU         ^ra\       UP!    -.s.-iu'l,!;.   thej    •     rtainl\   ar- 
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at  times — against  those  parliamentary  interrogations  by  which 
the  Minister  is  compelled  to  reveal  the  object  and  course  of 
his  dealings  with  foreign  nations,  there  is  one  admirable  re- 
sult, —  our  foreign  policy  will  always  be  National.  No  Mi- 
nister can  long  pursue  any  course  in  defiance  of  the  aproval  of 
Parliament;  nor  can  any  Parliament ,  in  our  day,  long  resist 
the  force  of  public  opinion.  While,  therefore,  Nicholas  or 
Metternich  may  precipitate  the  nations  they  rule  over  into  a 
war,  where  there  is  neither  the  sympathy  nor  the  prejudices  of 
a  people  involved,  we  never  draw  the  sword  without  a  hearty 
good  will  to  wield  it. 

To  what  end  all  this  in  reference  to  Lucy  Howard's  ques- 
tion? None  whatever;  for,  in  truth,  I  was  half  flattered  by 
the  notion  that  the  shattered,  storm-beaten  wreck,  could  be 
supposed  sea- worthy,  and  so  I  promised  amendment.  How 
pleasant  it  was,  sitting  Tityrus-like,  to  dream  over  high  re- 
wards and  honours!  She,  at  least,  seemed  to  think  so;  for 
whether  to  stimulate  my  ardour,  or  merely  following  the  im- 
pulse of  her  own,  I  know  not,  but  she  certainly  dwelt  with 
animation  and  delight  on  the  advantages  of  a  career  that 
placed  one  almost  au  pied  d'egal  with  sovereigns.  "I  am 
sure,"  said  she,  "that  you  cannot  look  upon  those  who  started 
in  the  race  with  yourself,  without  some  repinings  that  others, 
whom  you  know  to  be  inferior  to  you ,  have  passed  you ;  and 
that  men  whom  you  would  never  have  thought  of  as  competi- 
tors, are  now  become  more  than  equals." 

If  I  accede  to  this  opinion  to  a  certain  extent ,  still  I  must 
protest  against  any  feeling  of  real  regret  when  I  think  that 
success  is  much  oftener  obtained  by  what  is  called  a  "lucky 
hit,"  than  by  years  of  zealous  and  intelligent  exertion.  I  have 
known  a  man  obtain  credit  for  stopping  a  courier  —  waylaying 
him,  I  might  rather  call  it — and  taking  by  force  a  secret  treaty 
from  his  hand,  while  the  steady  services  of  a  life-long  have 
gone  unrewarded.  These  things  have  an  evil  influence  upon 
diplomacy  as  a  "career;"  they  suggest  to  young  men  to  rely 
rather  on  address  and  dexterity  than  upon  "prudence  and 
forethought."  Because  Lord  Palmerston  discourses  foreign 
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politics  with  a  rertain  Billed  ami  v«-r\    heantit'ul  Countess,  or 
take  coun-el   tV"m  a  nn>-t  tOOOBfr- 

i  l'rinr<-><  ofKuwjjin  origin,  «-v.-r\  -mall  tttucht'  thinks 
lie  i-  elimliin«:  tin-  -hort  mad  to  tame  ami  honour-  1<\  li.-t»-nin^ 
to  the/ar/ato  of  certain  political  boudoirs,  and  hearing  -|.n-tt\ 

talk"  about  Spirlhrrg  and  Monkopf.  \\hen  tin-  North- 
ern minister  sent  hi-  >«m  to  travel  tlin.u;.'h  the  worlil,  that  lu- 
ini^'ht  s«-c  with  his  own  ryt-s  J.\  what  "  foiuinon]»lat'«-  mortals 
States  were  govrrm-.l."  In-  mi^lit  have  I-.M  oimm-mN-d  to  hi- 

tl  notice  Plenipo' 8  am!   1  :  l!nar\. 

time  to  tiim  ,  it  i-  otln-rwi-  r-ra«:h.  \^ 

.•••  m:i\  \j.it  '.n  \n*  hi'iin-  poliii.--,  wan  a  con- 
summate Ambassador  --1  whirl,  Tall«-\  raml 
A  hi.  h  In-  was  theheatt,  lint  a  man  ot'unlliin'h- 
ing  courage,  hi^'h  il«-trruiinationf  an«l  who,  with  a  strong 
purpose  aii'  will,  nevrr  tailed  to  make  felt  tin-  in- 
••  of  a  nation  he  SO  worth  il\  represented.  Withthi-.  h« 
was  a  perfect  courtier :  the  extreme  -implieitx  ot' hi-  manner 
and  address  was  accompanied  by  an  elegance  and  a  si 
the  most  marked  di-tinetion.  Another,  but  of  a  di:' 
stamp,  was  Lord  Whit  worth;  one  on  whom  all  the  dramatic 
passion  and  practised  outrage  of  Napoleon  had  no  effect  what- 

hm remarked,  that  in  thi- .^ality  of  coobieti and 
imperturbahilitv  he  never  saw  any  one  mirpa.*-  hi- 
Robert  :  0       evening  when  |.la-  ing  at  whist,  at  Pots- 

dam, with  the  late  King  of  Pruwia.  \.  in  a  tit  «.t  in- 

.  appropriated  t..  him-rlf  several  g«»l«l  pieces  be- 
longing to  Sir  Robert.  The  King  at  last  pe,  ei^  ,1  and 
apologised  for  his  mistake,  adding.  "\Vh\  did  \  mi  not  inform 

"Because  Ik  M  tlwaysmnk 

stitution  when  you  have  obtained  time  for  rt-tl-  ction."  H 
nover  was  then  on  the  tapit,  and  the  King  felt  the  allusion.  I 
must  not  forget  a  trait  of  that  peculiar  sarcastic  humour  for 
whieh  Sir  Robert  was  famous.  Although  a  Whig  —  an  old 
btae-and-yellow  of  the  Fox  school  —  he  hated  more  than  any 
that  mongrel  party  which,  under  the  name  of  Whigs,  have 
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on  the  QppOfittMMB  in  Parliament  for  v<o  man}  years; 
and  of  that  party,  a  certain  well-known  advocate  for  economi- 
cal reforms  came  in  for  his  most  especial  detestation:  perhaps 
he  detested  him  particularly,  because  he  had  desecrated  the 
high  ground  of  Oppositional  attack,  and  brought  it  down  to 
paltry  cavillings  about  the  sums  accorded  to  poor  widows  on 
the  Pension  List,  or  the  amount  of  sealing-wax  consumed  in 
the  Foreign  Office.  When,  therefore,  the  honourable  and 
learned  gentleman  ,  in  the  course  of  a  continental  tour,  hap- 
pened to  pass  through  the  city  where  Sir  Robert  lived  as  am- 
bassador, he  received  a  card  of  invitation  to  dinner,  far  more 
cm  account  of  a  certain  missive  from  the  Foreign  Office  ,  than 
from  any  personal  claims  he  wavS  possessed  of.  The  Member 
ni'  Parliament  was  a  gourmand  of  the  first  water;  he  had  often 
hear.l  of  Sir  Robert's  cuisine  —  various  travellers  had  told  him 
that  such  a  table  could  not  be  surpassed,  and  so,  although 
desirous  of  getting  forward,  he  countermanded  his  horses,  and 
accepted  the  invitation. 

Sir  Robert,  whose  taste  for  good  living  was  indisputable, 
no  sooner  read  the  note  acceding  to  his  request  titan  lie  called 
his  attaches  together,  and  said.  "Gentlemen,  you  will  have  a 
very  bad  dinner  to-day,  but  I  request  you  will  all  dine,  here. 
as  I  have  a  particular  object  in  expressing  the  wish." 

Dinner-hour  came;  and  after  the  usual  ceremony  the  party 
were  seated  at  table  ,  when  a  single  soup  appeared  :  this  was 
followed  by  a  dish  of  fish,  and  then,  without  entree  or  hors 
d'mtivre,  came  a  borled  leg  of  mutton,  Sir  Robert  premising 
to  his  guest  that  it  was  to  have  no  successor:  adding,  "You 
nee,  Sir,  what  a  poor  entertainment  I  have  provided  for  you  ; 
but  to  this  have  the  miserable  economists  in  Parliament 
brought  us  —  next  session  may  carry  it  further,  and  leave  us 
without  even  so  much."  Joseph  was  sold,  and  never  forgot 
it  since. 

1  <aw,  that  while  Sir  Gordon  and  I  discussed  people  and 
events  in  this  strain,  Lucy  became  inattentive  and  pre- 
occupied by  other  thoughts;  and  on  charging  her  with  being 
so,  she  laughingly  remarked  that  Englishmen  always  carry 
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ahout  with  them  the  one  range  of  topics:  and  whether  they 
dine  in  (Jpi-\«-nor  Square.  <>r  hcncath  an  olive-tree  in  the 
Alj>-.  tin-  -tream  i.f  tin-  table-talk  is  ever  the  NTOW  a 

Frenehman."   -aid -he.   gaily,   "  had  uttered  I  cannot  say  how 
'inentalisms   ahout    th<«  place   we    are    in;    a 
Cerman  lia<l  m\-tiri-ed  t->  no  end  ;   and  an  Italian  would  have 
:!,;.!•. >\iMMg  about  every  tiling,   from  the  wire  that  re- 
strained the  champagne  cork  to  the  woes  of  enchained  Italy. 

Tell  ii-  a  -!••;.    Mr.  T. -in]. h -ton." 

A  rtMy!   \\         ihd       be?  Alovestory?  aghostM 

r  a  -a'l  01 

like.   10  that  it  he  true.      Tell  me  some- 
thing that  has  actually  h  < 

iat  is  really  telling  ;i  -eeret ,"  said  I:  '4  for  while  truth 
can  be,  and  oftener  is,  stranger  than  fiction,  it  is  so,  rather  from 
turning  ordinary  materials  to  extraordinary  uses  —  making 
of  every-day  people  singular  instances  of  vice  and  virtue 
—  than  for  any  great  peculiarity  in  the  catastrophes  to  which 

II,  I  don't  helievejin  the  notion  of  every-day  people. 
I  have  a  theory ,  that  what  are  so  summarily  disposed  of  in 
this  fa  \vedwithindi\idualitiesaa 

any  oth-  r-.     !>••  \»"  r  a  beautiful  remark ,  m 

!:ipe  of  a  rebuke,   that  Scott  one  dav  gave  hi-  daughter 

wa-  -Vulgar?'  *  Do  you  know  what 

meaning  of  the  won!  vulgar?  It  is  only  common;  and 

uon,  except  wickedness,  can  deserve  to 

be  spoken  of  in  terms  of  contempt:  and  when  you  have  lived 

yean,  you  will  he  disposed  to  agree  with  me  in  thank- 

1  that  nothing  really  worth  having  or  caring  about  in 

.orld  is  vn> 

U  '     •    I   M  ..rdinary,  every-dayp«  /t  mistake 

meant  only  those  who,  from  class  and  condition,  follow 

a  peculiar  ritual,  and  live  after  a  certain  rubric  of  fashion; 

and  who,  hiding  thei  ider  a  common  garment,  whose 

•lour,  and  mode  are  the  same,  are  really  undistinguish- 

able,  save  on  groat  and  trying  occasions. 

f/or«r«  Templet**.  |8 
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"Kings,  for  instance!  whom  great  diplomatic  folks  arc 
supposed  to  see  a  great  deal  of,  and  know  in  all  the  terms  of 
an  easy  intimacy. 

"But  how  do  we  see  them?  In  an  armour  of  reserve  and 
caution,  never  assumed  to  any  one  else.  The  ease  you  speak 
of  is  all  assumed.  It  is  the  conventional  politeness  accorded 
to  a  certain  station.  Kings,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  are  never 
really  engaging,  save  to  a  great  minister  out  of  power.  Then 
their  manner  assumes  all  its  attractiveness ;  on  the  principle, 
perhaps,  that  Curran  paid  his  homage  to  the  antique  Her- 
cules, —  that  his  day  might  yet  come  uppermost,  and  he 
would  not  forget  the  friend  who  visited  him  in  adversity." 

"  Well ,  to  come  back ,  tell  us  a  story.  Let  it  be  what  you 
will,  or  of  where  and  whom  you  pl«-aM-,  so  that  it  last  while 
we  are  rowing  homeward.  Monologue  is  always  better  than 
conversation  by  moonlight. 

"But  stay;  what  are  the  lights  we  see  yonder,  glancing 
from  amid  the  trees?  And  there,  now,  see  the  bright  blaze 
that  has  sprung  up,  and  is  reflected  red  and  lurid  on  the 
Jake  below.  It  is  a  *  Festa '  of  the  Church ;  for  hear ,  the  bells 
are  ringing  merrily  from  the  mountain-top,  and  there  go  the 
people  in  procession,  climbing  the  steep  path  towards  the 
summit." 

Wonderful  superstition !  that  has  fashioned  itself  to  every 
phase  and  form  of  human  nature  —  now,  sending  its  aid  to 
the  darkest  impulses  of  passion ,  as  we  see  in  Ireland  —  now, 
conforming  to  the  most  simple  tastes  of  an  unthinking  people ; 
for  these  peasants  here  are  not  imbued  with  the  piety  of  tlu> 
Church  —  they  only  love  its  gauds.  It  is  to  the  Tyrol  you 
must  go  to  witness  the  real  devotional  feeling  of  a  people. 

"Well,  shall  I  tell  you  a  story?" 

"  No ;  I  am  weaving  one,  now,  for  myself?  " 
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,  Lake  of  Cotno. 

(.11. BRUT  ren  -hat   1  h:ul  arranged  my  departure 

hence  for  to-morrow:  this  was  some  weeks  l>a  k  .  and  now  I 
have  no  intention  of  leaving.  I  rlini:  to  tl'i^  "  Happy  Valley," 
MOne  clings  to  life.  To  me  it  i<  inde< -.1  <u<h.  These  days  of 
Minshineiand  nights  of  -tarr\  lirillianr\  — this  calm,  delirious 
IPBier— these  pur]  >led  mountain*,  glowing  with  rirher  tints  as 
day  wean  on,  till  at  -un-et  th^  an-  one  Mu/e  of  «*«•! 
•plendour,  —  the  very  plash  tiny  wave-  upon  the 

rocky  |  I,,T,,MI.-  «••  in.-  lik«-  friiMi.lh  -it:lit<  and  sonnd<. 

from  which  I  at:  It'.      And  l.m-\  .   tOO,   <he  id  to 

me  as  a  sister,  so  full  '>i  kitid.  <>t'  watrhful  rnioidfration  about 
me;   sin.  «   li,-r  own  health  is  so  niiicli  all  IHT  anxict\ 

w- .'.!•)   --•.  m   f'.M-  mil*    .       H"\v   |ni//.lin_L:  i-  th--  turn-  a<sum«-d  li\ 
Sit     (i.ird-'ii    t«'»»anl-    UP  !     It     was    «>nl\  \    tliat.     in 

*) leaking  ot  !<lan^lit*T.   lit-  -  liiin-t-lt'  in  such 

terms  of  gratitu«l«  t<>  me  tor  tin-  iniprovrmrnt  manifest  in  her 
health,  as  though  I  had  really  I..-.-M  tin-  mail)  airt-nt  in  ct!ecting 
it  I.  whose  power  has  never  !u-»-n  <xr«nt»-r  than  a  heart- 
eberished  wish  that  one  so  fair,  so  beautiful,  and  00  good, 
.-houlrl  live  to  grace  and  adorn  tin-  world  she  moves  in!  What 
a  strange  race,  what  a  hard-fought  simple,  ha- K.  .  ; 
t»n  will  x.m.- time  ha.-k  '  Kl.l.in^  lit-  ::  with 

budding  affertion    the  calm  aspect  nfroininir  death  dashed  by 
feettn^s  and  thoughts  —  ay,  even  hopes  I  had  believed  long 
since  at  rest.     I  feel  less  that  I  love  than  that  I  should  1' 
i  i  t  <  were  to  be  granted  to  me. 

1  believe  it  is  the  pur-nit  that  in  most  cases  suggeM 
passion:  that  the  effort  we  may  make  to  win  exalt-  th«  object 
we  wish  to  gain.  Not  so  here,  however,  (f  I  do  love ,  it  has 
ttfl  \siih.. i;f  .in'.  COOMfeWMMM.  It  i-  90  .-eldom  that  OMI-  who 
has  never  had  a  sister  learns  to  know,  in  real  intimacy,  the 
whole  heart  and  nature  of  a  young  ami  lovely  girl ,  with  all  its 
emotions  of  ever-changing  hue.  it*  thon-an  1  «  aprices,  its 
weakness,  and  its  pride.  To  me  this  study  —  it  has  beetra 
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study  —  has  given  an  inexpressible  interest  to  my  life  here. 
And  then  to  watch  how  gradually,  almost  imperceptibly  to 
herself,  the  discipline  of  her  mind  has  been  accomplished  — 
checking  wild  flights  of  fancy  here,  restraining  rash  impulses 
there,  encouraging  reflection,  conquering  prejudices,  —  all 
these  done  without  my  bidding,  and  yet  palpably  through  my 
influence.  What  pleasant  flattery ! 

One  distressing  thought  never  leaves  me.  It  is  this,  — 
how  will  a  nature  so  attuned  as  hers  stand  the  rude  jars  and 
discords  of  "the  world?"  for,  do  how  we  will,  screen  the 
object  of  affection  how  we  may  from  its  shocks  and  con- 
cussions, the  stern  realities  of  life  will  make  themselves  felt. 
Hers  is  too  impassioned  a  nature  to  bear  such  reverses,  as 
tin-  most  even  current  sustains,  without  injury.  The  very 
consciousness  of  being  mistaken  in  our  opinions  of  people  is  a 
sore  lesson;  it  is  the  beginning  of  scepticism,  to  end — who 
can  tell  where? 

She  smiles  whenever  I  lecture  her  upon  any  eccentricity  of 
manner,  and  evidently  deems  my  formalism,  as  she  calls  it,  a 
relic  of  my  early  teaching.  So,  perhaps,  it  may  be.  No 
class  of  people-  are  so  unforgiving  to  any  thing  like  a  pe- 
culiarity as  your  Diplomates.  They  know  the  value  of  the 
impassive  bearing  that  reveals  nothing,  and  they  carry  the 
reserve  of  office  into  all  the  relations  of  private  life.  She  even 
quizzes  me  about  this,  and  says  that  I  remind  her  of  the  old 
Austrian  envoy  at  Naples,  who  never  ventured  upon  any  thing 
more  explicit  than  the  two  phrast-  Ccst  Jure,  orC'estsiire, 
ringing  the  changes  of  these  upon  every  piece  of  news  that 
reached  him.  How  altered  am  1,  if  this  judgment  be  correct! 
I,  that  was  headstrong  even  to  rashness,  led  by  every  impulse, 
precipitate  in  every  thing,  ready  to  resign  all,  and  with  one- 
chance  in  my  favour  to  dare  nine  full  against  me ! 

But  why  wonder  if  I  be  so  changed  ?  How  lias  life  and 
every  living  object  changed  its  aspect  to  my  eyes,  rendering 
distasteful  a  thousand  things  wherein  I  once  took  pleasure, 
and  making  of  others  that  I  deemed  flat,  stale,  and  unprofit- 
able, the  greatest  charms  of  my  existence?  What  close  and 
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M-;iirhin<£  M-rutiny  of  IIP .lives  ereep-  on  with  \rar-!  \vliai  di-- 
iinl  what  sii-pieion:  It  i<  thi-  -aim-  -entiim-nt —  the 
I'ruit  nf  n  hundred  -eli-deeepii,>n-  and  disappointment  — 
makes  !«>  main  men.  a-  the\  advanet-  in  life,  ahjnre  Liherali-m 
in  politie*.  and  lean  (,.  the  -ide  of  Al>-olnte  Kulo.  The 
"Practical"  exeni-,--  tin-  only  inlliu'iu'c  on  tlu-  mind  tcm- 
JXT.M!  by  long  exp.  i  i«  IP  <  :  ami  th«-  ^l<>ri<.u-  tyranny  of  St.  Pe- 
ti-r'-  i«  intinit«-l\  pn-tWahl.-  t«.  tin-  iniscallf«l  rrcnloin  <>t  !'.>- 

-niiii-nt.       Til.-   j.l-i->.-iit   I'MJM-,    h«n\.  i.'nlical 

'iiiwiirtliy  -u<-rr>-..r  «•!'  Hihlrhrand  : 

ami  li-  tin-    :i--unu-«l  n-f<»nn-  in  lii-  State-, 

il   tliralilom.    «!  tiai    nntoiu-luMi: 

Oge  heraldry. 

Why  Iia\«-  th- •-••  tli-.M^ht^  .T.-|,t  ovcrmo?  I  would  rath,  r 
dwell  on  very  tlitlrn-nt  tlu-nu-.:  l»ut  alrrady,  far  over  the 
.iins  westward,  com*--  the  di«t«nt  sound  of  strife.  The 
ilark  rlouds  that  arc-  hurrying  over  the  h,ft\  snnunit  ot'M..nt.- 
ne  are  wafted  from  regions  wh»-r.-  armed  ho«tl  are 
^'atherinj:.  and  the  ,  r\  ni'  liattl--  i-  heard:  and  Swit/.erland, 
whose  war-tr« •phi--  have  I,, -en  w.m  trnm  tin- invader,  is  about 
to  be  torn  by  ci\il  -trite.  K\en  in  my  ride  lo-diiy  toward- 
Lugano,  I  met  j.artie-  r,f  peasants  armt-d,  and  w«-arin^  the 
cockade  of  Ti«-ino  in  their  hat-,  hastening  toward-  ('a|.->  di 
Lago.  The  spectacle  was  a  sad  one:  the  field  lalmur-  of  the 

arrested;  the  plough  i 

stamln  nitii.i-hed   furrow,  and  the  team  i-  awa\   to 

Khan-  the  fortui  -  owners  in  the  panoply  of   hattle. 

i  made  -oldi.-r-,  too,  with  all  the  loutish  inditVei -en. ••• 

of   the   peasant  in  their  air,   hav«-  IIOIIL-  of  the  swa-_ 

fronten-  of  regular  troops,  and  .consequently    pre-ent  more 

palpably  to  the  e\,  tip  -utleringa  of  a  population  given  up  to 

conscription  and  torn  from  their  peaceful  homes  to  scenes  of 

carnage  and  bloodshed,  and  for  what?—  for  an  opinion? 

•han  an  opinion:    for  a  Mi-pi. -i.-u  —  a  mere 

>.t. 

Who  will  be  eager  in  this  cause  on  either  side?     None, 
save  thotu-  .The  fire- 
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brand  Journalist  of  Geneva —  the  dark-intentioned  Jesuit  of 
Lucerne;  these  are  they  who  will  accept  of  no  quarter,  nor 
listen  to  one  cry  of  mercy :  such,  at  least,  is  the  present  aspect 
of  the  struggle.  Lukewarmness ,  if  not  actual  repugnance, 
among  the  soldiery ;  hatred  supplying  all  the  enthusiasm  of 
those  who  hound  them  on. 

The  Howards  are  already  uneasy  at  tin  ir  vicinity  to  the 
seat  of  war,  and  speak  of  proceeding  southward  :  yet  they  will 
not  hear  of  my  leaving  them.  I  feel  spell-bound,  not  only  to 
them  but  to  the  very  place  itself;  a  presentiment  is  upon  me, 
that,  after  this,  life  will  have  no  pleasure  left  for  me  —  that  I 
go  hence  to  solitude,  to  suffering,  and  to  death ! 

A  restless  night,  neither  waking  nor  shaping.  l>u«  pu-M«d  in 
wild,  strange  fancies,  of  reality  and  fiction  commingled;  and 
now,  I  am  feverish  and  ill.  The  struggle  against  failing  health 
is  at  last  become  torture ;  for  I  feel  —  alas  that  I  nm*t  <ay  it!  — 
the  longing  desire  to  live.  Towards  daybreak  I  did  sleep,  and 
soundly ;  but  I  dreamed  too  —  and  how  happily !  I  fancied 
that  I  was  suddenly  restored  to  health,  with  all  the  light- 
heartedness  and  spring  of  former  days,  and  returning  with  my 
bride  to  Walcott.  We  were  driving  rapidly  up  the  approach, 
catching  glimpses  at  times  of  the  old  abbey  —  now  a  gable  — 
now  some  richly  traceried  pinnacle — some  quaint  old  chimm>\ 
—  some  trellised  porch.  She  was  wild  with  delight,  in  ecstasy 
at  the  sylvan  beauty  of  the  scene :  the  dark  and  silent  wood  — 
the  brown,  clear  river,  beside  the  road  —  the  cooing  note  of 
the  wood-pigeon,  all  telling  of  our  own  rural  England.  "Is 
not  this  better  than  ambition,  love?"  said  I.  "Are  not  leafy 
groves,  these  moss-grown  paths,  more  peaceful  than  the  high- 
roads of  fame? "  I  felt  her  hand  grasp  mine  more  closely,  and 
[  awoke—  awoke  to  know  that  I  was  dreaming  —  that  my  hap- 
piness was  but  a  vision  —  my  future  a  mere  mockery. 

Why  ehould  not  Lucy  see  these  scenes'?  She  will  return 
well  and  in  strength.  I  would  that  she  would  dwell,  sometimes, 
at  least,  among  the  places  I  have  loved  so  much.  I  have  often 
thought  of  making  her  my  heir.  I  have  none  to  claim  from 
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DM  _  n,,n,.  who  ROed  it.      Th.-n-  i-  .«n«-  <  lati-c.   bo****!  On- 
.  nay,  |..-rh.ij.>.  would  eertainl\  rofwe*     M% 
uncle's  will  makes  it  imperative 
should  always  descend  to  A  Templeton.     \YI, 
the  oondifi'.n .'     It  would  fall  h«-a\il\  ->n  me  were  she  to  say 
"No." 

I  will  speak  to  >ir  <  kbmd  thi-.     1  must  choose  my 

time,  however,  and  do  it  gravel \  and » •on-i«l«-rat« -1\  .  that  he 

•t  treat  it  as  a  mere  sick  man's  fancy.     Of  course,  I  <>uU 

1<1  assume  the  name  :>n«l  ..MU-;  Imt  this 

branch  of  the  Howard*  are  strong  abon  ••.  and  call 

themselves  older  thai,  tl.r  N.»-< 

So  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost  in  « -\<  •«  -ution  of  my  plan.  The 
FaTancourts  are  expected  here  to-monrow,  on  th.  ir  way  to 
Naplen.  Ti  i-t  of  thrir  .-,,.„!..-  i-  mi- 

How  I  dread  the  p*r*(/lnge  of  the  beauty  "rn  vogue;  '  th« 
In  « rtle*s raillery  that  i«  warmed  by  no  genial  trait :  th.  s])irit- 
lest  levity  that  smacks  neither  of  wit  nor  huMNant  \,,uth.  but  is 
the  mere  coinage  of  the  salons!  How  1  dread,  too 

l,..iil.l  iuiitat.-  h.-r!  i»he  so  prone  to  cat<-h  up  a  trait  of 
manner  or  a  trick  of  gesture!  And  I.adv  Hlan<-hc  can  make 
herself  fancin at ii  ,  to  be  a  model.  To  hear  once  more 

the  dull  recital  of  that  world**  fo)li<-  that  1  l.av,-  1,-ft,^  its 
endleso  round  «.f  tiresome  vice,  woulil  be  a  heavy  ini: 

Alas,  t!,.»t  I  .li.nilfl  have  gained  n< .re  by  my  - 

.detpiseit!    Butstay—  I  I  loward  yonder,  near 

the  lake.     Now  for  my  project ! 

I:II.MTI:I:  \i\. 

La  Spttii" 

ANOTHKB  month,  or  nearly  so,  IMS  elapsed  since  last  I 

opened  this  book ;  and  now,  as  I  look  back,  I  feel  hke  a  con- 

ho  has  slept  soundly  during  th«  ni^ht  before  his  doom, 

rgetfulnew  the  hours  he  had  vowed  to  thoogtt 

and  reflection.     I  was  readin  Sago's  "DttBMf  •»"' 
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<Tun  Condamne'  "  last  evening,  and  falling  asleep  with  it  in  my 
hand ,  traced  out  in  my  dreams  a  strange  analogy  between  my 
own  fate  and  that  of  the  convicted  felon.  The  seductions  and 
attractions  of  life  crowding  faster  and  faster  round  one  as  we 
near  the  gate  of  death  —  the  redoubled  anxieties  of  friends, 
their  kinder  sympathies  —  how  delightful  would  these  be  if 
they  did  not  suggest  the  wish  to  live !  But,  alas !  the  sunbeam 
lights  not  only  the  road  before  us ,  but  that  we  have  been 
travelling  also,  and  one  is  so  often  tempted  to  look  back  and 
linger !  To  understand  this  love  of  life,  one  must  stand  as  I  do 
now;  and  yet,  who  would  deem  that  one  so  lonely  and  so 
desolate ,  so  friendless  and  alone ,  would  care  to  live?  It  is  so, 
however:  sorrow  attaches  us  more  strongly  than  joy ;  and  the 
world  becomes  dearer  to  us  in  affliction  as  violets  give  out 
their  sweetest  odours  when  pressed. 

Let  me  recall  something  of  the  last  few  weeks,  and  re- 
member, if  I  can,  why  and  how  I  am  here  alone.  My  last 
written  sentence  was  dated  "Como,  the  29th  October,"  and 
then  comes  a  blank  —  now  to  fill  it  up. 

Sir  Gordon  Howard  was  standing  near  the  lake  as  I  came 
up  with  him ,  nor  was  he  aware  of  my  approach  till  I  had  my 
hand  on  his  arm.  Whether  that  I  had  disturbed  him  in  a  mo- 
ment of  deep  thought,  or  that  something  in  my  own  sad  and 
sickly  face  impressed  him,  I  know  not,  but  he  did  not  speak, 
and  merely  drawing  my  arm  within  his  own,  we  wandered 
along  the  water's  edge.  We  sauntered  slowly  on  till  we  came 
to  a  little  moss-house,  with  stone  benches,  where,  still  in  ssil«  n<  c. 
we  sat  down.  It  belonged  to  the  Villa  d'Este ,  and  was  one  of 
those  many  little  ornamental  buildings  that  were  erected  by 
that  most  unhappy  Princess ,  whose  broken  heart  would  seem 
inscribed  on  every  tree  and  rock  around. 

To  me  the  aspect  of  the  spot,  lovely  as  it  is ,  has  ever  been 
associated  with  deep  gloom.  I  never  could  tread  the  walks, 
nor  sit  to  gaze  upon  the  lake  from  chosen  points  of  view,  with- 
out my  memory  full  of  her  who,  in  her  exile,  pined  and  suffered 
there.  I  know  nothing  of  her  history,  save  what  all  others 
know ;  I  am  neither  defender  nor  apologist  —  too  humble  and 
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too  weak  for  either.     I  would  hut  uttn- on.  <  r\  i<>r  m.  >-.  \  on  a 

im-mor\    that  >till  !•>  d«-arl\    rhrri»h«-d  l.\   tin-  poor  who  dwelt 
i  hrr,    ami  1»\   whom  -lu-  i-  \  rt  l>«-lo\  •••!. 

Wha  'Gordon's  thoughts,  it  was  dearth* 

In-  made  to  convene  were  not  in  ar«-ordan<-r  with  th«-m. 
irhanri-  in  >\\  it/, rland —  the  increasing 
•-   "ii  tin-  Liuiihanl   t'n.nti.T-    tin-  growing  tV-i-lin-; 
of  uiK-.Ttainty  where  and  how  far  tlii-  m-w  <li-.-or.l  mi«r|)t  «-\- 
tend  —  these  he  spoke  of,  but  rather  as  it  HCemed  to  mask 
•  itlu-r  thrui  \  \\<T<- ujiperinost  in  his  mind. 

\\  «•  must  think  «>:  "   -aid   h.-.   a:- 

.      Il.iw  would  i 
agree  with  you?" 

••Withiiif.'     Li -t  tip  juestion  of  m*." 

"Nay.   t»ui  thrrr  must."   said  In-.   «-a^  i  ;•  in.  ml.,  r. 

first  of  all,  that  we  are  now  indr|.«-ndi-nt  of  Climat*-.  at  least  of 

all  that  thi  'In-  Al|.-  |K>ssesses;  and,  secondly .  IM-- 

thiuk    \.Mi   that   you  art*  tin-  |»il«'t    that   wrathm-d  tin-  storm 

••  li.ip|iil\  .   thru."   said    I.   lau^hin^.    <»r   rnd.-a\  miring  to 
laugh .  ••  I  may  sing,  — 

•The  waves  are  laid, 
My  duties  paid.' 

I  must  geek  out  some  harbour  of  refuge  and  be  at  rest." 

••llutwr  ,    uipleton  —  alwa\  -  with  us,"  said  tK 

man,  affectionate  i\ 

>rdon — short  of  i  ha- 

ir  me,  that  in  my  anxiety  to  subdue  a  ri-in-  i •in..ti,,n  I 
threw  into  these  words  an  accent  of  almost  stern  and  <>l>-tinat< 
resolution;  for  as  he  replied.  -Name  your  condition,  hi- 
own  voice  assumed  a  tone  of  •  - ve. 

It  was  full  a  minute  before  1  «>uld  rt-sumc;  not  only  was 
the  subject  one  thatl  dreaded  to  approach  from  fear  of  failun  -. 
but  I  felt  that  I  had  already  endanger*  d  m\   <  han<  > 
by  the  inopportune  moment  of  it  -  i  •  at  was 

out  of  th-   .ju.->tioiif  and  I  went  on.     As  much  to  give  myself 
littl.-  ton-til.. n^lit .    as   to  jirovidi-  myaelf  wilii  :i 
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certain  impulse  for  the  coming  effort,  as  leupers  take  a  run 
before  they  spring,  I  threw  out  :i  hasty  sketch  of  the  late 
events  of  my  life  before  leaving  England,  and  the  reasons  that 
induced  me  to  come  abroad.  "I  knew  well."  said  I,  "better 
far  than  all  the  skill  of  physicians  could  teach .  that  no  chance 
of  recovery  remained  for  me;  Science  had  done  its  utmost: 
the  machine  had.  however,  been  wound  up  for  the  last  time  — 
its  wheels  and  springs  would  bear  no  more.  Nothing  re- 
mained, then,  but  to  economise  the  hours,  and  let  them  glide 
liv  with  as  little  restriction  as  might  l»e.  There  was  butone 
alloy  to  this  plan  —  its  selfishness;  but  when  may  a  man 
practise  egotism  so  pardonably  as  when  about  to  part  with 
what  comprises  it? 

"I  came  away  from  England .  then,  with  that  same  senti- 
ment that  made  the  condemned  captain  beg  lie  might  be  bled 
!'•  death  rather  than  fall  beneath  the  axe.  I  would,  if  possible, 
have  my  la^t  days  and  hours  calm  and  unruffled  .  even  by  fear 
—  little  dreaming  how  vain  are  all  such  devices  to  cheat  one's 
destiny,  and  that  death  is  never  so  terrible  as  when  life  be- 
comes dear.  Yes,  my  friend,  such  has  been  my  fate;  in  the 
calm  happiness  of  home  here  —  the  first  time  I  ever  knew  the 
word's  true  meaning  —  I  learned  to  wish  for  life,  for  days  of 
that  peaceful  happiness  where  the  present  is  tempered  by  the 
past,  and  hope  has  fewer  checks,  because  it  comes  more 
chastened  by  experience.  You  little  thought,  that  in  making 
my  days  thus  blissful  my  sorrow  to  part  with  them  would  be  a 
heavy  recompense.  .  .  .  Nay,  hear  me  out;  words  of  en- 
couragement only  increase  my  misery  —  they  give  not  hope, 
they  only  awaken  fresh  feelings  of  affection,  so  soon  to  be 
cold  for  ever." 

How  I  approached  the  subject  on  which  ray  heart  was  set  I 
cannot  now  remember  —  abruptly,  I  fear;  imperfectly  and 
dubiously  I  know:  because  Sir  Gordon, one  of  the  most  patient 
and  forbearing  of  men,  suddenly  interrupted  me  by  a  violent 
exclamation,  "Hold!  stay!  not  a  word  more!  Templeton, 
this  cannot  be;  once  for  all,  never  recur  to  this  again!" 
Shocked,  almost  terrified  by  the  agitation  in  his  looks,  T  was 


unable  to  speak  for  tome  second*;  and  while  I  saw  tin; 

miftconceptioii  »t  m\  Mi'-:uiiii-  Imd  ..••••urn-d.  \.-t.  iii  the  face 
ofhbproh;  d\  .Ian-  :tn  attempt  to  : 

it  While  I  remained  thus  in  painful  iinr«-rtaiiir\  .  li-  '  emed, 
by  a  strong  effort  .  to  hav.- *ul)du«'d  his  emotion,  and  at  length 
-aid.  ii,  MI\  dear  friend  —  to  you,  to  whom  I 

owe  the  hope  that  has -ii-taint  d  im- for  many  .<  .   can  I 

n-\ral   tli'     -«!•'•!   lOlirre  of  this  •ARVpr,    m>r  -a\   wh\  what  you 
propose  is impOMible.  I  Jreade.l  >omrtliin^  like  this —  I 
-aw  hi>w  ii  it  nii^ht  lie:    n»\  .    in  --Hi  WM  flttch  th.r 

joiced  -          1  "-.•  N         'N    '     .    1  will  nut  trn-t 

whatev*  i 
they  are  an  nothing  compared  to; 

I  left, him,  and,  harrnninfl  t — rnr1    •'••  ,  soon  lout 

myselfin  thedarir%rov«  «•  tlie  last  words 

Ht  ill  ringing  in  my  ears  —  "Whatever  your  griet'>,  tiny  areas 
nothing  com | .am I  to  itiin*-."  Such  i-ompl.-t,  patimi 

had  his  agitation  an. I  tr<>  ;  n\  niind,  that  it  was  long 

ere  I  could  attempt  to  recall  how  I  had  <  \<>k<  d  thi-  I 
passion,  and  t>\  \\hat  words  I  had  -tirn-d  him  -o  to  addn-sg  me. 
Suddenly  tin-  truth  lla-heil  l»oldl\  out:  1  jn-rr«-iveil  tin-  whole 
•ii  e  error.  !!«•  had.  in  la.t.  iiiti-miptetl  m\  expla- 
nation at  a  point  which  made  it  -«  ,-in  that  I  was  -,  .  kin^  hi- 
granddaugkter  in  marriage.  Not  waiting  to  hear  me  out, 
lie  deemed  the  allusions  to  my  name,  m>  family  arms,  and 
my  fortune,  wen-  intruded  t<>  <  <>nvr\  a  proposal  to  make 
her  my  wife.  Alas  I  I  needed  no  longer  to  wonder  at  his  re- 
pugnance,  nor  speculate  further  on  the  ener^  ot  hi>  refusal. 
How  entertain  such  a  thought  for  his  poor  were, 

indeed,  to  wearecypnw  with  the  garland  oftlie  Hi 

Impatient  any  longer  to  He  under  the  misconception  — at 
heart,  perhaps,  vexed  to  think  how  wrongfull\  )><•  must  have 
judged  me  when  deeming  me  capable  of  tl  ,t  —  I 

hastened  back  to  the  Villa,  det<  miin.  d  at  <>;  t\  tip- 

error  and  make  him  hear  me  out,  whatever  pain >  tli«-  int.-r- 
shouldcosteith.  r 

mining  the  house  I  found  that   Sir  (Gordon  had  just 
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driven  from  the  door.  Miss  Howard,  who  for  two  days  had 
been  indisposed,  was  still  in  her  room.  Resolving,  then,  to 
make  my  explanation  in  writing,  I  went  to  my  room;  on  the 
table  lay  a  letter  addressed  to  me ,  the  writing  of  which  was 
scarcely  dry.  It  ran  thus :  — 

"My  dearest  Friend, 

"If  I,  in  part,  foresaw  the  possibility  of  what  your  words 
to-day  assured  me,  and  yet  did  not  guard  against  the  hu/anl. 
the  sad  circumstances  of  my  lot  in  life  are  all  I  can  plead  in  my 
favour.  I  have  never  ceased  to  reproach  myself  that  I  had  not 
been  candid  and  open  with  you  at  first,  when  our  intimacy  was 
fresh.  Afterwards,  as  it  became  friendship ,  the  avowal  was 
impossible.  I  must  not  trust  myself  with  more.  I  have  gone 
from  home  for  a  day  or  two ,  that  when  we  meet  again  the  im- 
mediate memory  of  our  last  interview  should  have  been 
softened.  Bd  to  me  —  to  her,  also  —  as  though  the  words 
were  never  spoken ;  nor  withdraw  any  portion  of  your  affec- 
tion from  those  you  have  rescued  from  the  greatest  of  all  cala- 
mities. 

"Yours  ever, 

"GORDON  HOWAJU>." 

The  mystery  grew  darker  and  more  impenetrable;  harass- 
ing, maddening  suspicions,  mixed  themselves  up  in  my  brain, 
with  thoughts  too  terrible  for  endurance.  I  saw  that,  in  Sir 
Gordon's  error  as  to  my  intentions,  he  had  unwittingly  dis- 
closed the  existence  of  a  secret  —  a  secret  whose  meaning 
seemed  fraught  with  dreadful  import ;  that  he  would  never 
have  touched  upon  this  mysterious  theme,  save  under  the  false 
impression  my  attempted  proposal  had  induced,  was  clear 
enough;  and,  that  thus  I  had  unwittingly  wrung  from  him  an 
avowal  which,  under  other  circumstances ,  he  had  never  been 
induced  to  make. 

I  set  about  to  think  over  every  word  I  had  used  in  our  last 
interview  —  each  expression  I  had  employed,  torturing  tin- 
simplest  phrases  by  interpretations  the  most  remote  and  un- 
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likrlx  .    thai    tli.-r.  i.\    MHM   rim-    -hmild    |.n--»ni    il-.-li't,,   thi> 
in\    nif!ii«.r\    li,,\v    I    .-oiild.    n-tlrrt  and 
:        .ht.   tin*  wnrd*  nfhi*  li-ttrr  had  a  rhara- 

ami  serious  im-.-uiinj:  than   a   ni.-n-  refusal  «•!' m\ 
proposition,  taken  in  what  sense  it  mi^lit .  muld  !>«•  >u|. 
to  call  f '••]-.     At   moments,    thought*  would  tla-h  across  iny 
brain  so  terrible  in  their  import .  that  ha. I  the\  dwelt  lunger  I 
must  have  gone  mad.     They  were  lik<    Mi<M<  n  paroxysms  of 
acme  agonising  disease,  coming  ami  rrrurrin^  at  in: 
Just  as  one  of  these  ha<i  1- t't  m*-,  weak,  worn  out,  ami  <-\- 
hausted,  a  carriage,  drawn  1>  'horses,  drew  up  to 

the  door  Ot*-  tml  tin- in-taut  aft.-r  m\  -Tvant  knocked 

at  m\    «lo,,r.    -:i\ini:.    "  I.a  I  omt« -^i-  M«- Fa\  aii 

wishes  to  see  y<> 

there  whose  presence  I  would  not  rather  have 
—  that  pay  and  heart  !••«-  woman  of  fashion. 

10  read  a  historx  in  would  soon  de- 

.rr.d."    n.  .1 

ceasetil!-!  i  I  >n's  absence,  and 

y  was  still  indispo.sr.l .  1  had  no  alt.-rnativ«-  i.tit  to  re- 
ceive I 

Scarcely  had  I  entered  the  drawin«:-i m  than  m\ 

feara  were  realised.     She  wasseaUMl  in  an  arm-fhair.  and  la\ 
backasiffatigiK  \\ith..nt 

waiting  to 


liere*sSir  "  —  where'-  Mi—  Howard '•  II 

tin  -\  I  teen  expecting  • 

[answered,  that  Sir  ( ,o,-,l,,n  had  to  the  Brianzu 

for  a  day;  that  Miss  Howard  had  l><  <  n  <  oniim  d  to  h-  r  room, 
hut ,  I  wa5  certain,  had  only  to  learn  her  arrival  to  dress  and 
come  down  to  her. 

I-  'ni-  -*aid  de  bonne Joi?"  said  she,  with  a  -mil- 
pression  wasfu  ness,    "Ar< 

^  me  candidlx 

MT  exercise  of  \o. it-  old  t'un«  tion>  a«-  Diplomati-t '.-" 
I  started,  partly    •  nent,  partl\    Ij^jin  a 
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feeling  of  indignant  shame,  at  the  accusation ;  but,  recovering 
at  once ,  assured  her  calmly  and  respectfully  that  all  I  had, said 
was  the  simple  fact,  without  the  slightest  shade  of  equi- 
vocation. 

"So  much  the  better,"  said  she  gaily;  "for  I  own  to  you  I 
was  beginning  to  suspect  our  worthy  friends  of  other  motives. 
You  know  what  a  tiresome  world  of  puritanism  and  mock  pro- 
priety we  live  in,  and  I  was  actually  disposed  to  fear  that  these 
dear  souls  had  got  up  both  the  absence  and  the  illness  not  to 
receive  me. 

"Not to  receive  you!  Impossible!"  said  I,  with  unfeigned 
astonishment.  "  The  Howards,  whom  I  have  always  reckoned 
as  your  oldest  and  most  intimate  friends  — " 

"Oh,  yes!  very  old  friends,  certainly:  but  remember  that 
these  are  exactly  the  kind  of  people  who  take  upon  them  to  be 
severer  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  are  ten  times  as 
rigid  and  unforgiving  as  one's  enemies.  Now,  as  I  could 
not  possibly  know  how  this  affair  might  have  been  told  to 
them  —  " 

"What  affair?  I  'm  really  quite  in  the  dark  to  what  you 
allude." 

"I  mean  my  separation  from  Favancourt." 

"Are you  separated  from  your  husband,  Lady  Blanche?" 
asked  I,  in  a  state  of  agitation  in  strong  contrast  to  her  calm 
and  quiet  manner. 

"What  a  question,  when  all  the  papers  have  been  discuss- 
ing it  these  three  weeks!  And  from  an  old  admirer,  too! 
Shame  on  you,  Mr.  Templeton ! " 

I  know  not  how  it  was ,  but  the  levity  of  this  speech ,  given 
as  it  was,  made  my  cheek  flush  till  it  actually  seemed  to  burn. 

"Nay,  nay,  I  didn't  mean  you  to  blush  so  deeply,"  said 
she.  "And  what  a  dear,  sweet,  innocent  kind  of  life  you  must 
have  been  leading  here,  on  this  romantic  lake,  to  be  capable 
of  such  soft  emotions!  Oh,  dear!"  sighed  she,  weariedly. 
"You  men  have  an  immense  advantage  in  your  affairs  of  the 
heart;  you  can  always  begin  as  freshly  with  each  new  affec- 
tion, and  be  as  youthful  in  sentiment  with  each  new  love,  as 
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we  an-  with  our  only  passiOtt.      Now  I  ie€  it  all  :    \  <>u  ha\  • 

getting  u|>  a   'trn(lre'   here    for    -"iuelM,d\    or  other:  —  not 
:  ni.    I  hope.    t'.,r  I  -i •«•  that  is  In-r  Villa  \onder. —  There, 

don't  look  indignant.     Thi-  -:IIIM-  Lake  ofCottO  ha*  Ion- 
known  to  he  tin-  par  adi-e  nl' dnnseusrs  ami  opera--iiiL» r-  :  and  I 
Ihtn^llt    it    pos>ihle   you    illicit    ha\e  ilrainat  i-ed   a  littl. 

•••  favour  tin-  illusion.      Well.  -1  -he.   <ijrhin«;. 

"*o     that     \oii    havr     not     fallen     in     lov«-     with     | 
Howard—" 

'Ami  wh\  not  with  her'.'"  -aM  1.  ^lartin-j,  while  in  in> 
(Hiirk-lx-atinir  heart  and  hurjun^  t.-mpl.--  a  -. -n-.-  ..)'  f orturirjj: 
|»nin  went  through  i 

•  \\  hg   MM  MM  !•>•-"    '••  .•« -i-a-.  .1    i] 

word,  ami  fixing  her  e\  ex  -tea<lta-tl\  on  m«  .  with  a  look  where 
t.  <1  a*toiii<liinent  e\i-te.l :    "wh\    not  with  her?   —     did 
' 
"I   did;   anddoa>k.   What   i-  there  t«,  mak.  -that 

one  like  ker  should  inspire  the  deeped  -entiment  »\'  devotion. 

STMI  from  ,,n.-  whose  days  arc  so  *nr«-l\   nnmliei-. -d  a-  mine  are 

—  so  anwortlix  to  hopt-  —  to  win  h 

••  1'hen  \  on  reall\  are  nnawaro!     NN'ell,   I  must  say  this  was 

\  on  lairl\ .    I  thought  every  om-  kn«"w  it,  ho\v 
and  I  conclude  the\    fh.-m-er.  , -<\   in  the  same  way. 

Come,    I  -uj.|.o»e  1  nui-t  explain:   tlum^h.   1'rom  your  tetritie.l 
face  and  startup  ryrlialls.  I  wi-h  the  ta-k  had  devol, 

•n  and  eolleetnd.    or  I   <hall  never  venture 
it  —  Well,  poor  dear  Lm-\  inherit*  her  moth 

—  she  is  insane!  " 

IvCn    half-WOrds.     Mra\      fra-jmentv    of     ^peeeh.     met     IM\ 

«»an«,  for  she  wet»t  on  to  talk  of'  tin    terriUie  theme  with  the 
volubility   of  on  \elh-d    in   a    -tor\    »\    >ueh   thrilKng 

horror.      I.   how.  ih.-r  heard   »••«•   rem.-ml.ered  more; 

pMMgee  Of  well-rememhered  intet  d   upon  m\  mind. 

hut.  like  scenes  lit  u|>  I.  \  •om.  lurid  li<;lit .  ^low.d  with  moan- 
ings  too  direful  to  dwell  on. 

I  from  her— how  I  left  the  Villa  and  came 
hither,  travelling  day  and  night .  till  exhauMed  strength  could 
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bear  no  more —  are  still  memories  too  faint  to  recall;  the 
realities  of  these  last  few  days  have  less  vividness  than  my 
own  burning,  wasting  thoughts:  nor  can  I,  by  any  effort, 
separate  the  terrible  recital  she  gave  from  my  own  reflections 
upon  it. 

I  must  never  recur  to  this  again  —  nor  will  I  re-open  the 
page  whereon  it  is  written :  I  have  written  this  to  test  my  own 
powers  of  mind,  lest  I  too  — 

Shakspeare,  who  knew  the  heart  as  none,  save  the  inspired, 
have  ever  known  it,  makes  it  the  test  of  sanity  to  recall  the 
events  of  a  story  in  the  same  precise  order,  time  after  time, 
neither  changing  nor  inverting  them.  This  is  Lear's  reply  to 
the  accusation  of  madness ,  when  yet  his  intelligence  was  un- 
clouded, —  "I  will  the  matter  re-word ,  which  madness  would 
gabble  from." 

CHAPTER   XX. 

Lerid ,  Gnlf  of  Spezzia. 

ANOTHER  night  of  fever!  The  sea,  beating  heavily  upon 
the  rocks,  prevented  sleep ;  or  worse  —  filled  it  with  images  of 
shipwreck  and  storm.  I  sat  till  nigh  midnight  on  the  terrace  — 
poor  Shelley's  favourite  resting-place  —  watching  the  night  as 
it  fell ,  at  first  in  gloomy  darkness ,  and  then  bright  and  starlit. 
There  was  no  moon,  but  the  planets,  reflected  in  the  calm  sea, 
were  seen  like  tall  pillars  of  reddish  light;  and  although  all 
the  details  of  the  scenery  were  in  shadow,  the  bold  outlines  of 
the  distant  Apennines,  and  of  the  Ponto  Venere  and  the  Island 
of  Palmaria,  were  all  distinctly  marked  out.  The  tall  masts 
and  taper  spars  of  the  French  fleet  at  anchor  in  the  bay  were 
also  seen  against  the  sky,  and  the  lurid  glow  of  the  fires 
spangled  the  surface  of  the  sea.  Strange  chaos  of  thought  was 
mine!  At  one  moment,  Lord  Byron  was  before  me,  as, 
seated  on  the  taffrail  of  the  "Bolivar,"  with  all  canvass 
stretched,  he  plunged  through  the  blue  waters ;  his  fair  brown 
hair  spray-washed  and  floating  back  with  the  breeze ;  his  lip 
curled  with  the  smile  of  insolent  defiance :  and  his  voice  ring- 
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ing  with  the  BUM*  Of  hifl  own  gloriou<  verse.  Toward-  mid- 
night tin-  weather  suddenly  ehanged  ;  [n  the  total  -tillness 
-tiff.-. -(led  a  low  but  distant  moaning  sound,  which  came  nearer 
ami  nearer,  and  at  la-t  a  "Levanter,"  in  all  its  fury,  broke 
o\er  tin-  M-a.  and  rolled  the  mad  waves  in  masses  toward- the 
-lion-.  I  have  -een  a  -tuna  in  tin-  I»a\  of  Biscay,  and  I  have 
witin ---ed  a  "  wliole  gale"  off  the  coast  of  Labrador,  but  for 
suddenness,  and  tor  the  wild  tumult  of  sea  and  wind  com- 
mingled. I  never  -aw  am  thing  like  i\\\<.  Not  in  huge  rolling 
mountains,  as  in  the  Atlantic .  did  the  wa\  <•-  m«.ve  along,  but 

•rt.    abrupt     jets,    as   though   impelled  1>\    some    t'oree    be- 

neatli:  now.  skimming  ea«-h  o\  er  eaeh  .  and  now,  >pirtingup 
into  the  air.  th--\  threw  foam  and  spray  around  them  like 
gijiantie  fountains.  As  abruptly  a%the  storm  began,  so  did  it 
and  a^  the  wind  tV-11 ,  the  waves  moved  more  and  more 
-ld\  :  an- 1  in  a  space  of  time  inconceivably  brief,  nothing 
remained  ,.f  thr  hurricane  save  the  short  pla-h  ot'ilie  breakers, 
an. I  at  intervals  some  one,  long,  thundering  roar,  as  a  h 
ana—  threw  its  weight  upon  the  strand.  It  was  just  then,  ere 
the  sea  had  resumed  its  former  calm,  and  while  still  waning 
\viththeeflTeetsofthegale,  I  thought  I  saw  a  boat  Kin 
uppermost  in  the  water,  and  a  man  -ra-ping  with  all  the 
i  iierLT}  of.!  itch  the  dipper)  planks,  win.  h  r<  • 

>ank  with  every  motion  of  the  tide.      Though  appareir 
OUt  at  sea,  all  was  palpable  and  di-tinet   to  m\  if  hap- 

LT  close  to  where  I  sat.     A  fcn     darkni  --was  around,  and 
yet  at  one  moment  —  so  brief  as  to  be  uncountable  —  1  rould 
mark  his  features,   beautifully  handsome  and  calm  even  in  his 
drowning  agony;   at  least  so  did  their  wan  and  wear 
pression  strike  me.     Poor  Sh«  lle\ !   Manned;. 
me;  and,  Long  after  the  vision  passed  away,  a  faint,  L 
continued  to  ring  in  my  ears —  tin-  lu-t   ell 
about  to  be  hushed  forever.   Then  the  whole  pieture  changed. 
and  I  beheld  the  French  lleet  all  illuminated,  a^  if  f,.r  a  \icto- 
ry  :   the  decks  and  yards  crowded  n,  and  echoing 

with  their  triumphant  cheers;  while  on  'he  poop-deck  of  the 
"Souverain"  stood  a  pale  and  sickly  youth,  thoughtful  and 

//     are  Temjtteton.  |Q 
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sad,  his  admiral's  uniform  carelessly  half-buttoned,  and  his 
unbelted  sword  carried  negligently  in  his  hand.  This  was  the 
Prince  de  Joinville,  as  I  had  seen  him  the  day  before,  when 
visiting  the  fleet.  I  could  not  frame  to  my  mind  where  and 
over  whom  the  victory  was  won;  but  disturbed  fears  for  our 
own  naval  supremacy  flitted  constantly  across  me,  and  every 
word  I  had  heard  from  the  French  captain  who  had  accom- 
panied me  in  my  visit  kept  sounding  in  my  ears:  as,  for  in- 
stance, while  exhibiting  the  Paixhan's  cannons,  he  added,  — 
"Now,  here  is  an  arm  your  ships  have  not  acquired."  Such 
impressions  must  have  gone  deeper  than ,  at  the  time,  I  knew 
of,  for  they  made  the  substance  of  a  long  and  painful  dream ; 
and  when,  awaking  suddenly,  the  first  object  I  beheld  was  the 
French  fleet  resting  still  and  tranquil  in  the  bay,  my  heart  ex- 
panded with  a  sense  of  relief  unspeakably  delightful. 

So ,  then ,  I  must  hence.  These  Levanters  usually  con- 
tinue ten  or  twelve  days,  and  then  are  followed  by  the  Tra- 
montana,  as  is  called  the  wind  from  the  Apennines;  and  this 
same  Tramontana  is  all  but  fatal  to  those  as  weak  as  I  am. 
How  puzzling  —  I  had  almost  said,  how  impossible  —  to  know 
any  thing  about  climate !  and  how  invariably ,  on  this  as  on 
most  other  subjects,  mere  words  usurp  the  place  of  ideas !  It 
is  enough  to  say  "Italy,"  to  suggest  hope  to  the  consumptive 
man;  and  yet,  what  severe  trials  does  this  same  boasted 
climate  involve !  These  scorching  autumnal  suns ;  and  cold, 
cutting  breezes, wherever  shade  is  found;  — the  genial  warmth 
of  summer,  here;  and  yonder,  in  that  alley,  the  piercing  air 
of  winter;  —  vicissitudes  that  wake  up  the  extremes  of  every 
climate,  occur  each  twenty-four  hours.  And  he,  whose  frail 
system  can  barely  sustain  the  slightest  shock,  must  now  learn 
to  accommodate  itself  to  atmospheres  of  every  density ;  now 
vapour  charged  and  heavy,  now  oxygenated  to  a  point  of 
stimulation  that,  even  in  health,  would  be  felt  as  over-ex- 
citing. 

There  is  something  of  the  same  kind  experienced  here  in- 
tellectually:  the  erery-day  tone  of  society  is  trifling  and 
frivolous  to  a  degree;  the  topics  discussed  are  of  a  character 
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•which,  to  our  practical  notions .  never  rise  above  mere  levity; 
and  even  where  others  of  a  deeper  interest  art'  introduced, 
the  inotlc  of  treating  them  is  superficial  and  meagre.  Yet. 
e\.-r\  now  and  then,  one  meet*  with  some  high  and  great  in- 
telligence, some  man  of  wide  reflection  and  deep  research; 
and  thru,  when  hearing  the  word-  of  wisdom  in  that  glori<HM 
language.  whi«'h  unites  Teutonic  vigour  with  ever)'  Gallic 
tti.-,-.  you  teel  what  a  people  thi-  might  be  who  have  such 
an  interpreter  for  their  thought*  and  deed*.  In  this  way  I 
remember  feeling  when  fuM  I  heard  Italian  from  tlie  lips  of  a 
truly  great  ami  eloquent  speaker,  lie  was  a  small  old  man, 
•light!)  howed  in  the  shoulders  —  mereh  enough  -n  to  exhibit 
Mfffl  ad\antage  the  greater  elevation  of  a  noble  head, 
which  n>*e  like  the  dome  of  a  grand  cathedral:  his  forehead, 
wide  and  projecting  »\<-r  the  l»n>ws  wliicli  were  heavy,  and 
would  have  l)fenalmo^'  th« -ir  im -aning,  savt'forthe 

j»oi\en  .1  .  \|iression  of  his  large  brown  eyes;  his  hair,  original- 
K  black,  was  now  grey,  but  thick  and  massive,  and  hung  in 
lockyfoM;*.  like  the  antique,  on  his  neck  ami  >houlders.  In 
manner  ho  was  Dimple,  quiet,  and  retiring,  avoiding  observa- 
tion, and  -.•ekinji  rather  rompanion-hip  with  tlio-e  whose 
unobtni-ive  habit*  made  them  unlikeh  tor  peculiar  notice. 
When  I  met  him  he  was  in  exile.  Indeed  I  am  not  certain  it 
the  ban  of  hi-  otVnie<-  be  n-ralled  :  whether  or  m»t .  the\ 
of  all  Italy  now  invokes  his  return,  and  t!  (iinherti 

is  associated  with  the  highest  and  tin-  nol.le-t  views  of  national 
freedom. 

Well,  indeed,  were  it  for  the  cause  of  Italy  if  her  progress 
were  to  be  entrusted  to  men  like  this  —  if  the  great  principles 
of  reform  were  to  be  committed  to  intelligences  eapab, 
ighing  difficulties,  avoiding  and  accommodating  dan-: 
So  late  as  the  day  before  last  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a 
case  in  point.     It  is  but  a  few  weeks  since  the  good 
Lucca,  filled  with  new  wine  and   bright    notions  of  liberty, 
compelled  their  sovereign  to  abdicate.     There  i>  n    denying 
that  he  had  no  other  course  open  to  him:  for  if  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany  could  venture  to  accord  popular  privileges, 
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supported  as  he  was  by  a  very  strong  body  of  nobles,  whose 
possessions  will  always  assure  them  a  great  interest  in  the 
state,  the  little  kingdom  of  Lucca  had  few,  if  any,  such 
securities.  Its  sovereign  must  either  rule  or  be  ruled.  Now, 
he  had  not  energy  of  character  for  the  one  —  he  did  not  like 
the  other.  Austria  refused  to  aid  him  —  not  wishing,  pro- 
bably, to  add  to  the  complication  of  Ferrara;  and  so  he  ab- 
dicated. Now  comes  le  commencement  du  Jin.  The  Luccese 
gained  the  day:  they  expelled  the  Duke  —  they  organised  a 
national  guard  —  they  illuminated  —  they  protested,  cocka- 
ded,  and  —  are  ruined!  Without  trade,  or  any  of  its  re- 
sources, this  little  capital,  like  almost  all  those  of  the  German 
duchies,  lived  upon  "the  Court."  The  sovereign  was  not 
only  the  fount  of  honour,  but  of  wealth !  Through  his  house- 
hold flowed  the  only  channel  by  which  industry  was  nurtured : 
it  was  his  court  and  his  dependants  whose  wants  employed  the 
active  heads  and  hands  of  the  entire  city.  The  Duke  is  gone 
—  the  palace  closed  —  the  court-yard  even  already  half 
grass-grown!  Not  an  equipage  is  to  be  heard  or  seen!  not 
even  a  footman  in  a  court  livery  rides  past;  and  all  the  re- 
compense for  this  is  the  newly  conferred  privileges  of  liberty, 
to  a  people  who  recognise  in  freedom ,  not  a  new  bond  of 
obligation ,  but  an  unbridled  license  of  action.  The  spirit  of 
our  times  is,  however,  against  this.  The  inspired  grocers, 
who  form  the  Guardia  Civica,  are  our  only  guides  now ;  it  will 
be  curious  enough  to  see  where  they  will  lead  us. 

When  thinking  of  Italian  liberty ,  or  Unity,  for  that  is  the 
phrase  in  vogue,  I  am  often  reminded  of  the  Irish  priest  who 
was  supposed  by  his  parishioners  to  possess  an  unlimited  sway 
over  the  seasons,  and  who,  when  hard-pushed  to  exercise  it, 
at  last  declared  his  readiness  to  procure  any  kind  of  weather 
that  three  farmers  would  agree  upon,  well  knowing,  the 
while,  how  diversity  of  interest  must  for  ever  prevent  a  com- 
mon demand.  This  is  precisely  the  case.  An  Italian  kingdom 
to  comprise  the  whole  Peninsula  would  be  impossible.  The 
Lombards  have  no  interests  in  common  with  the  Neapolitans. 
Venice  is  less  the  sister  than  the  rival  of  Genoa.  How  would 
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tli«-   haiiL'litv    Milane-e.    rieh   in   every   tiling  tli.it    •  •••n-titute- 
wealth.  surrender  their  Nation  t<»  tin-  men  of  the  South,  whom 

the\    .1. -pi-e  ami  look  down  upon?  None  would  consent  to 
me  1' n. \inrial;  and.even.the  smallest  states  would  stand 

up  for  tli.-  prer..UMti\e  «>f  -eparate  id"-ntit\ . 

-A  National"  Guard  slowly  paces  before  the  gat  <  .  within 
which  Royalty  no  longer  dwells;  and  the  banner  of  tin -ir  in- 
dependent-  tloat>   over  their  indigence!    Truh  .    they   have, 
torn  up  tlu-ir  mantle  to  make  a  cap  of  Liberty,  and  th<-\  mu-t 
bear  the  ec.ld  how  tli<-\  ma\ ! 

A§  for  the  Duke  him-elf.  I  Inli.-v.-  In-  •  lit-  epithet 

hiuan  bestow  upon  him  —  In-  N  i  I'mim  Sire! 
There  I*  a  fatal  con-i-t  -.linly,  about  the  conduct  of 

Hourbon    Tnii.  «-s    in   moments    of  trying   emergei 
n.  \.  i  will  recognise  danger  till  too  late  to  a\<  it  it.     Th. 
Prince  of  Lu.-.-a.  like  C'harh-<  D.ix.  lau^hr.l  at  j...j.i;lar  menace, 
and  yet  had  ban-h  time  to  .--rape  from  popular  vengcfui 

re  WM  a  IJall  at  the  palace  on  the  very  ni-ht  when  the 
tumult  attain. -.1  it-  ^r.-atcst  importance;   freijueiit  messages 
were  sent  \>\  th.    Ministers,  and  more  than  one  ..,-.!. -r  to  th, 
troops  given  during  the  progress  of  the  entertainment.     A 
despatch  was  opened  at  the  supper-taMe ;  and  a>  th.   Crown 
rrince  led  out  his  fair  partner  —  an  English  luaut\  .  l.\-th<- 
-  to  the  cotillon,  he  whispered  in  her  ear,  "We  must 
keep  it  up  late,  for  I  fancy  we  shall  never  have  another  dm 
in  thi-  mil*'!"   And  lhi>  i-  the  way  l»rin--e-  ,  an  take  1,-ave  of 
their  inheritance;   and   -o   it    i-.   the   "divine  ri^ht  "    «-:m    '" 
umlerstoodby  certain     Kulers  of  the  people." 

If  the  defence  of  Monarchy  dep, n-l.-d  «\\  tin-  live-  and 
characters  of  monarchs,  how  few  could  n--i-t  RepiiUicapifRni 
though,  perhaps,  every  thing  considered,  there  is  no  station 
in  life  when-  the  -ame  number  of  good  and  graceful  .pialiti.  < 
is  so  certain  to  win  men's  favour  and  regard.  Maginn  used  to 
say,  that  we  " admire  wit  in  a  woman  as  we  admire  a  few 
words  spoken  plain  by  a  parrot." 

The  speech  was  certainly  not  u  very  gallant  one ;  but  I  half 
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suspect  that  our  admiration  of  royal  attainments  is  founded 
upon  a  similar  principle. 

Kings  can  rarely  be  good  talkers,  because  they  have  not 
gone  through  the  great  training-school  of  talk  —  which  is, 
conversation.  This  is  impossible  where  there  is  no  equality; 
and  how  often  does  it  occur  to  monarchs  to  meet  each  other, 
and  when  they  do,  what  a  stilted,  unreal  thing,  must  be  their 
intercourse!  Of  reigning  sovereigns,  the  King  of  Prussia  is 
perhaps  the  most  gifted  in  this  way ;  of  course ,  less  endowed 
with  that  shrewd  appreciation  of  character ,  that  intuitive  per- 
ception of  every  man's  bias ,  which  marks  the  Monarch  of  the 
Tuileries,  but  possessed  of  other  and  very  different  qualities, 
and  with  one  especially  which  never  can  be  over-valued  —  an 
earnest  sincerity  of  purpose  in  every  thing.  There  is  no 
escaping  from  the  conviction,  that  here  is  a  man  who  reflect* 
and  wills ,  and  whose  appeal  to  conscience  is  the  daily  rule  of 
life.  The  Nationality  of  Germany  is  his  great  object,  and  for 
it  he  labours  as  strenuously  —  may  it  be  as  successfully !  —  as 
ever  his  " Great"  predecessor  did  to  accomplish  the  opposite. 
What  a  country  would  it  be  if  the  same  spirit  of  nationality 
were  to  prevail  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea ,  and  "  Ger- 
many'* have  a  political  signification  as  well  as  a  geographical 
one! 

After  all,  if  we  have  outlived  the  age  of  heroic  monarchy, 
we  have  happily  escaped  that  of  royal  ddbauche's.  A 
celebrated  Civil  Engineer  of  our  day  is  reported  to  have  said, 
in  his  examination  before  a  parliamentary  committee ,  that  he 
regarded  "rivers  as  intended  by  Providence  to  supply  navi- 
gable canals;"  in  the  same  spirit  one  might  opine  certain 
characters  of  royalty  were  created  to  supply  materials  for 
Vaudevilles. 

What  would  become  of  the  minor  theatres  of  Paris  if 
Louis  XIV. ,  and  Richelieu ,  and  the  Regency  were  to  be  in- 
terdicted? On  whose  memory  dare  they  hang  so  much  of 
shameless  vice  and  iniquitous  folly?  Where  find  characters  so 
degraded,  so  picturesque,  so  abandoned,  so  infamous,  and 
so  amusing?  What  time  and  trouble,  too,  are  saved  by  the 


adoption  of  this  era!  No  need  of  wearisome  explanations  and 
biographi..il  d.  tails  of  the  dramalit pertontr.  When  one  reads 
the  word  "Marquis,"  he  knows  it  means  a  man  whose  whole 
aim  in  life  is  seduction:  while  "Madame  la  Marquige"  is  as 
.nvariaiiU  t  !.••  easy  victim  of  royal  artifice. 

It    might  open  a  very  curious  view  Jut"  tin-  <li>tinctive 

nature  of  national  character  to  compare  the  recognised  class 

is  attributed  in  ditlrrcnt  countries;   for while  in 

'and  we  select  the  a  y  always ,  as  the  natural  sub- 

:-it«.r\  ;ill  the  stage 

villains  are  derived  from  the  mercantile  world.     Instead  of  a 
i.  a*  wit  1 1  is  always  a  Manufacturer  or  a 

>hipo*ner;  and  trice  a  Captain  of  Dragoons,  tin  ir  terror 
of  domestic  peace,  is  »  '  a  Dealer  in  Hard- 

ware. 

it  not  be  supposed  that  this  originates  in  any  real  de- 
pravity, or  any  actual  want  ••!'  honesty,  in  the  mercantile 
wor!  the  whole  is  attributable  to  tl,  .r."  Uy 

hit  arbitrary  dictate  the  entire  of  a  piece  is  often  re-cast,  and 
so  habituated  have  authors  become  to  th«  j,i-.-\  ailing  ta<t. -,  that 
they  now  never  think  of  occasioning  him  tin    tnuiMr  «t  tli< 
1'radesman  th-  l«»r  >roun»lrel,  a.*  im- 

pliciil)  ai«  with  us  an  Ir  i  blunderer  and  a  Scotchman 

a  knave.  Exercised  AS  this  power  is.  and  committed  to  such 
hands  as  we  find  it  in  f.. reign  countri.--..  it  is  hard  to  cone- 
any  mon-  -juiet  but  chVctuul  agent  for  the  degradation  of  a 
national  taste.  It  is  but  a  few  weeks  back  I  saw  a  drama 
marked  for  stage  representation  in  a  city  of  Lombard),  in 
which  the  words  -rope"  ami  "(animal"  were  struck  out  ai 
irr.  verent  to  utter;  but  all  the  appeals  —  and  most  impious 
th«  \  w.  re  — -  to  the  Deity  were  suffered  to  remain  un- 
mutil.t 

And  now  I  am  reminded  of  rather  a  good  theme  for  one  of 
those  little  dramatic  pieces  which  amuse  the  public  of  the  Pa- 
Uis  Royal  and  the  Varie*te*a.  I  chanced  upon  it  in  an  old 
I  r-., el,  hook,  called  "Mlmoires  et  Souvenirs  de  Jules  Auguste 
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Prdvost,  premier  Valet  de  Charge  de  S.  A.  le  Due  de  Cour- 
celles."  Printed  at  the  Hague ,  anno  1 742. 

I  am  somewhat  sceptical  about  the  veraciousness  of  many 
of  M.  Provost's  recitals;  the  greater  number  are,  indeed, 
little  else  than  chronicles  of  his  losses  at  Ombre ,  with  a  certain 
Mdlle.  Valencay,  or  narratives  of  "petits  soupers ,"  where  his 
puce-coloured  shorts  and  coat  of  ambre  velvet  were  the  chief 
things  worthy  of  remembrance.  Yet  here  and  there  are  little 
traits  that  look  like  facts,  too  insignificant  for  fiction,  and 
preserving  something  of  the  character  of  the  time  to  which 
they  are  linked.  The  whole  bears  no  trace  of  ever  having  been 
intended  for  publication;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  where 
the  new  touches  have  been  laid  on  over  the  original  picture. 
It  was  in  all  probability  a  mere  common-place  book ,  ia  which 
certain  circumstances  of  daily  life  got  mixed  up  with  the  writ- 
ten details  of  his  station  in  the  Duke's  household. 

Neither  its  authenticity  nor  correctness,  however,  are  of 
any  moment  to  my  purpose,  which  was  to  jot  down  —  from 
memory  if  I  can,  —  the  subject  I  believe  to  be  invested  with 
dramatic  material. 

M.  Prdvost's  narrative  is  very  brief;  indeed  it  barely  ex- 
tends beyond  a  full  allusion  to  a  circumstance  very  generally 
known  at  the  time.  The  events  run  somewhat  thus,  or  at  least 
should  do  so,  in  the  piece.  At  the  close  of  a  brilliant  f&te  at 
Versailles,  where  every  fascination  that  an  age  of  unbounded 
luxury  could  procure  was  assembled,  the  King  retired  to  his 
apartment,  followed  by  that  prince  of  vaudeville  characters, 
the  Mardchal  Richelieu.  His  Majesty  was  wearied  and  out  of 
spirits;  the  pleasures  of  the  evening,  so  far  from  having,  as 
usual ,  elevated  his  spirits  and  awakened  his  brilliancy ,  had 
depressed  and  fatigued  him.  He  was  tired  of  the  unvarying 
repetition  of  what  his  heart  had  long  ceased  to  have  any  share 
in;  and,  in  fact,  to  use  the  vulgar,  but  most  fitting  phrase,  he 
was  bored !  Bored  by  the  courtiers,  whose  wit  was  too  prompt 
to  have  been  unprepared ;  by  the  homage,  too  servile  to  have 
any  sincerity ;  by  the  smiles  of  beauty,  perverted  as  they  were 
by  jealous  rivalry  and  subtle  intrigue;  and,  above  all,  bored 


i>\  tin-  «>nscioiW6M  that  he  h:i<l  n<>  other  identity  than  >u<  It 
asking!)  trapping-  ^'ave  him.  an«l  that  all  tin-  h>\e  ami  admi- 
ration he  received  were  accorded  to  the  monarch  and  nothing 

He  didn't   e\aetl\  .  a*  novel  writers  would  say,  pour  his 
Jpfferin<:~  int..  Kiehelini's  ear,  hut  in  v.-r\  abrupt  and  forcible 
•atpression*  he  man  it'-  -t<  •<!  lii-   utt«  -r  weariness  of  the  whole 
:  id  avowed  a  very  firm  belief  'that  tin*  company  was  al- 
most a§  tin  d  ..i'  him  an  he  was  of  th«-  •  •ompaux . 

In    \  Marshal    rallie-    hi-   Majr-tv    ii]...i, 

win.  -.nt  to  he  called  triniiij.!^:    in    \ain    In-   a-- 

him.  .in\  prriod  wa-  the  domestic  peace  of  the 

;•.  .  1 1  ion  •  i, -I  11. j'  !  ••  •!  !•}  lii-  M.  "i-  •-«>  '-•"ii-l-'-'  -  n-  i"ii-:  in 
fact,  for  once  —  as  will  ha|.j.«-n.  .-N.H  with  Kin^- now  and  thon 
—  he  Kaid  truth:  and  truth,  however  wholesome,  is  not 
always  palatahh  .  Ki*  h,  li«  u  was  too  subtle  an  adv.  r-ai -\  to  be 
easily  worsted:  and  after  a  fruit h--  .  tld-t  to  obliterate  the 
gloomy  iin].r.-Mon  of  the  kiiHZ.  !>«-.  with  a  ready  asMiram-e, 
taken  him  in  flank,  and  coolK  attributes  the  royal  dissatisfac- 
to  the  very  natural  weariness  at  in^  the  same 

faces,  however  beautiful,  and  h<  -arinn  the-  ••«,  how- 

ever gay  and  sparkling  their  wit. 

"i  >ur  Majesty  will  not  give  yourself  the  credit  due  of  win- 
ning these  evidences  of  devoti-.n  from  j.rr-onal  causes,  rather 
than  from  adventitious  ones*.  Haj.|.il\  a  good  opportunity 
preset!  tfl  itself  forth,  proof.  YourMaj.-tx  ma\  hav.  •  I.,  -a: 

Vaugirardu,    whose  husband  was  killed  at  La 
Rochelle?" 

44  The  pretty  widow  who  refuses  to  come  to  court?  " 

"The  same,   v  I  continues  to  r. -id.-  at  tin-  anti.m«» 

chateau  of  her  late  hunband,  alone,  and  without  companion- 
vh.j.;  and.  if  report  speak  truh  .  th.-l.ri-l  -f  France 

are  wasting  their  brilliancy  in  that  obscu; 

"  Well ,  what  is  to  be  done?    You  would  not,  surely,  order 
her  up  to  Versailles  by  a  '  lettre  de  cachet T' " 

"No.  Sin-.  th«-  nieasure  were  too  bold :   na>  .  perhaj-  my 
counsel  will  appear  far  bolder:  it  is,  that  since  Madame  de 
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Vaugirarde  will  not  come  to  court ,  your  Majesty  should  go  to 
Madame  de  Vaugirarde." 

It  was  not  very  difficult  to  make  this  notion  agreeable  to 
the  king.  It  had  one  ingredient  pleasurable  enough  to  secure 
its  good  reception  —  it  was  new  —  nobody  had  ever  before 
dreamt  of  his  Majesty  making  a  tour  into  the  provinces  incog. 
This  was  quite  sufficient;  and  Richelieu  had  scarcely  di'tsiilfd 
his  intentions  than  the  King  burned  with  impatience  to  begin 
his  journey.  The  wily  minister,  however,  had  many  things 
to  arrange  before  they  set  out ;  but  of  what  nature  he  did  not 
reveal  to  his  master.  *  Certain  is  it  that  he  left  for  Paris  within 
an  hour,  hastening  to  the  capital  with  all  the  speed  of  post- 
horses.  Arrived  there ,  he  exchanged  his  court  suit  for  a  plain 
dress,  and  in  a  fiacre  drove  to  the  private  entranrr  «>f  th«- 
Theatre  Frai^ais. 

"Is  M.  Duroset  engaged?"  said  he,  descending  from  the 
carriage. 

"He  is  on  the  stage,  Monsieur,"  said  the  porter,  who  took 
the  stranger  for  one  of  the  better  bourgeois  of  Paris,  coming 
to  secure  a  good  logo  by  personal  intercession  with  the 
manager.  Now,  M.  Duroset  was  at  the  very  moment  occupied 
in  the  not  very  uncommon  task  of  giving  a  poor  actor  hi> 
conge ,  who  had  just  presented  himself  for  an  engagement. 

As  was  the  case  in  those  days  —  (we  have  changed  since 
then)  —  the  Director ,  not  merely  content  with  declining  the 
proffered  services,  was  actually  adding  some  very  caustic  re- 
marks on  the  pretension  of  the  applicant,  whose  miserable 
appearance  and  ragged  costume  might  have  claimed  exemp- 
tion from  his  gratuitous  lecture. 

"Believe  me,  mon  cAer,"  said  he,  "a  man  must  have  a  very 
different  air  and  carriage  from  yours  who  plays  'Le  Marquis' 
on  the  Parisian  boards.  There  should  be  something  of  the 
style  and  bearing  of  the  world  about  him  —  his  address  should 
be  easy,  without  presumption  —  his  presence  commanding, 
without  severity." 

" I  always  played  the  noble  parts  in  the  provinces.  I  acted 
the  'Re'gent'— " 


•J'.l'.l 


I    v     !       1    :i  i         i     ,i  111 1  very  pretty  notions  of  r<> 
the  audience  must  have  pain,   i  tV<>m  \,.u.    There,  that  will  <!<>. 
Go  back  to  Nancy ,  ami  try  yourself  at  valets'  parts  for  a  year 
or  two  —  that 's  the  best  counsel  I  can  give  you !     Adieu ! 
adieu!" 

The  poor  actor  retired,  discomfited  and  distressed ,  at  the 
same  instant  that  the  graceful  figure  of  Richelieu  advanced  in 
easy  dignr 

44 Monsieur  Duroset,"  said  the  Mardchal ,  seating  himself 
and  speaking  in  the  voice  so  habituated  to  utter  comman-1  1 
would  apeak  a  few  word.-  n telenet,  and  where 

we  might  be  certain 

thing  could  be  better  than  the  present  -j.ot.  then/* 
said  the  manager,  who  was  impressed  l>\  md  hearing 

of  his  visitor,  without  ever  guessing  or  inspecting  hi 
rank.  "The  rehearsal  will  not  begin  for  half-an-honr.  1 
that  poor  devil  that  has  just  left  me,  no  one  has  entered  thi> 


down,  then,  and  pay  attention  to  what  I  shall  say," 
said  the  Marechal.     The  words  were  felt  as  a  command ,  and 


••Tli.  \  t-  II  MP-.  M.  Dun.  -»-t.  that  a  young  actress,  of  great 
beauty  and  distinguished  al.ilit  \  .  i*  about  to  appear  on  these 
boards,  whose  triumph*  have  been  hitherto  won  only  in  tin- 
pro  vincea.  Well,  you  mu-t  <!<•(<  r  her  debut  for  some  days; 
and  meanwhile,  for  the  benefit  of  her  health,  she  can  make  a 
HHieeJUMSiBiun  to  the  neighbourhood  of  FontaineMeaii,  where, 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  royal  forest,  stands  a  small  eha- 
i«*au.  Thin  will  be  ready  for  her  reception  ;  and  where  a  more 
.1  even  your  audiences  boast  will  decide  upon 


ui  but  one  man  in  France  could  make  such  a  pro- 
position!" said  the  manager,  starting  back,  half  in  amaze- 
ment ,  half  in  respect. 

"And  I  am  exactly  that  man,"    rej.  Marechal. 

e  need  never  be  secrets  between  men  of  sense.    M.  Du- 

roset.   the  case  is  thia:    your  beauty,    whose  manners  and 
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breeding  I  conjecture  to  be  equal  to  her  charms,  must  repre- 
sent the  character  of  the  widowed  Countess  of  Vaugirarde, 
whose  sorrow  for  her  late  husband  is  all  but  inconsolable. 
The  solitude  of  her  retreat  will,  however,  be  disturbed  by  the 
accidental  arrival  of  a  stranger,  who,  accompanied  by  his 
friend ,  will  demand  the  hospitality  of  the  chateau.  Grief  has 
not  usurped  every  faculty  and  devoir  of  the  fair  Countess,  who 
consents  the  following  morning  to  receive  the  respectful 
homage  of  the  travellers,  and  even  invites  them,  weary  as 
they  seem  by  travel,  to  stay  another  day." 

"I  understand  —  I  understand,"  said  Duroset,  hastily  in- 
terrupting this  narrative ,  which  the  speaker  poured  forth  with 
impetuous  rapidity;  "but  there  are  several  objections,  and 
grave  ones." 

"I  'm  certain  of  it,"  rejoined  the  other;  "and  now  to 
combat  them.  Here  are  a  thousand  louis ;  five  hundred  of 
which  M.  Duroset  will  keep  —  the  remainder  he  will  expend, 
as  his  taste  and  judgment  may  dictate,  in  the  costume  of  the 
fair  Countess." 

"But  Mademoiselle  Bellechasse?  " 

"Will  accept  of  these  diamonds,  which  will  become  her  to 
perfection.  She  is  not  a  blonde?" 

"  No ;  dark  hair  and  eyes." 

"This  suite  of  pearls,  then,  will  form  a  most  graceful  ad- 
dition to  her  toilette." 

"They  are  magnificent!"  exclaimed  the  manager,  who, 
with  wondering  eyes,  turned  from  one  jewel-case  to  the  other; 
"they  are  splendid !  Nay"  —  then  he  added,  in  a  lower  ac- 
cent, and  with  a  glance,  as  he  spoke,  of  inveterate  cunning  — 
"nay,  they  are  a  Princely  present." 

"Ah,  M.  Duroset,  un  homme  ff  esprit  is  always  so  easy  to 
treat  with !  Might  I  dare  to  ask  if  Mademoiselle  Bellechasse  is 
here?  —  if  I  might  be  permitted  to  pay  my  respects?  " 

"Certainly;  yourExcell— " 

"Nay,  nay,  M.  Duroset,  we  are  all  incog."  said  the  Mard- 
chal,  smiling  good-humouredly. 

"As  you  please,  Sir.  I  will  go  and  make  a  brief  explanation 
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•      Hademoi>elle,    if  you  will  exOQflO  mj    l--:'\  in-  v"i.      M  iv  I 
take  these  jewels  with  me  ?   Thanks." 

The  explanation  was,    indeed,    of  the  briefest;    an«l  ho 

!i  a  few  seconds,   accompanied  by  a  young  lady, 

whose  elegance  of  mien  and  loveliness  of  form  seemed  to 

ritical gaze  "t'Ki.  h.-lieu. 

"Madame  la  Comtesse  de  Vaugirarde,"  said  the  Director, 
, 

".4ht  telle  Comttttc / "  hal ,  as  he  kiss.- a  the 

tips  of  her  fingers*  with  the  most  profound  eourte>\  ;   •• 
hope  thai  the  world  has  -till  charms  to  win  haek  one  whose 
griefs  should  fall  like  -prin^'  showers,  and  only  render  more 
fragrant  the  soil  th> 

••I  know  not  what  the  futun*  ma\  hriu^  forth,"  *:\\>\  -h«-, 
with  a  most  gracefully-affe*  i     1  >:idii«^s:  ••l.m  i',.r  ih«- j 
I  feel  as  if  :h--  »'litndc  »t  m\   anrinii   . 

•  »f  the  countrj',  would  best  respond  t<>  m\  wi-hi--:   th«-iv 
to  wander  in  those  woods ,  whose  paths  are  endeared 
to  me—" 

Imirable I  — beautiful!  —  perlVrt!"  rxrlaiimd  Itiche- 
in  a  transport  of  delight:    "never  was  tin-  irilmte  of 
affection  more  touching —  n-  \.  i  .1  HUT.  ^ran-ful  homage  ren- 
dered to  past  happiness !    Now,  when  can  you  -«-i  nut/ 
"To-morrow/* 

\\h\  not to-tlay '.'    lini-  berer)  il.in^li 
** Remember,  Mon*i«  ur.  that  w«-  have  pun-liases  to  make  — 
we  visit  the  capital  but  ran -is ." 

44  Quite  true;  I  was  forgetting  the  solitude  of  your  retreat. 
Such  charms  might  make  any  lapse  ..t 'im-iuorx  exm-alilc." 

•4*>h,  Monsieur!    I  should   !•«•.    in.le.d.    ioueh« -d    \>\    this 
flatten",  ifl  could  but  .-••»•  th.   i'.i. •«•  ot'liiin  who  utt.  r.  «1  it." 
"Pardon  me,  fair  Countess,  if  I  do  not  n  --jmnd  to  even  the 
ir  wishes;  we  »hall  both  appear  ia  our  true  colours 
one  of  these  days.    Meanwhile,  remember  our  pn>\<  rl>  that 
not  the  cowl  makes  the  monk/ When  \  <>u  shall  hear 
this  again,  it  will  be  in  \our  ehateau  of  Vaugirarde,  an«l— " 
that  the  wmrig**,  then?**  said  she,  laughing. 
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"Yes,  that  is  the  consigne ,  —  don't  forget  it ; "  and,  with 
a  graceful  salutation,  the  Mardchal  withdrew  to  perfect  his 
further  arrangements. 

There  was  a  listener  to  this  scene ,  that  none  of  its  actors 
ever  guessed  at  —  the  poor  actor,  who,  having  lost  his  way 
among  forests  of  pasteboard  and  palaces  of  painted  canvass,  at 
last  found  himself  at  the  back  of  a  pavilion,  from  which  the 
speakers  were  not  more  than  two  paces  distant.  Scarcely  had 
the  ^lare'chal  departed ,  than  he  followed  his  steps ,  and  made 
all  haste  to  an  obscure  auberge  outside  the  barriers ,  where  a 
companion,  poor  and  friendless  as  himself,  awaited  him. 
There  is  no  need  to  trace  what  ensued  at  this  meeting.  The 
farce-writer  might,  indeed,  make  it  effective  enough,  ending 
as  it  does  in  the  resolve,  that  since  an  engagement  was  denied 
them  at  Paris,  they  M  try  their  fortune  at  Fontainebleau ,  by 
personating  the  two  strangers ,  who  were  to  arrive  by  a  hazard 
at  the  Chateau  de  Vaugirarde. 

The  whole  plot  is  now  seen.  They  set  out,  and  in  due  time 
arrive  at  the  chateau.  Their  wardrobe  and  appearance 
generally  are  the  very  reverse  of  what  the  fair  Countess  ex- 
pected, but  a*  their  stage  experiences  supply  a  certain  re- 
semblance to  rank  and  distinction  —  at  least  to  her  notions  of 
such  —  she  never  doubts  that  they  are  the  promised  visitors, 
and  is  convinced  by  the  significant  declaration,  that  if  their 
wayworn  looks  and  strange  costume  seem  little  indicative  of 
their  actual  position,  yet  the  Countess  should  remember,  "It 
is'not  the  cowl  makes  the  monk." 

The  constraint  with  which  each  assumes  a  new  character 
forms  the  second  era  of  the  piece.  The  lover,  far  from 
suspecting  the  real  pretensions  he  should  strive  to  personate — 
the  Countess ,  as  much  puzzled  by  the  secrecy  of  her  guest's 
conduct,  and  by  guesses  as  to  his  actual  rank  and  fortune.  It 
is  while  these  doubts  are  in  full  conflict,  and  when  seated  at 
supper,  that  the  King  and  Richelieu  appear,  announced  as 
two  travellers,  whose  carriage  being  overturned  and  broken, 
are  fain  to  crave  the  hospitality  of  the  chateau. 

The  discomfiture  of  Richelieu  and  the  anger  of  the  King  at 
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finding  tin-  ground  occupied,  contrast  well  with  tin-  patronising 
grace?  <-t  tin-  mock  Countess  ami  the  insolent  demeanour  of 
tin-  l..ver.  uho  wlii-pen  in  her  ear  that  the  new  arrival-  are 
Mrollin  anil  that  he  has  -e,-n  them  n  •{•«  -atedlv  in  the 

.  es.  All  Richelieu's  endeavours  to  set  maun-*  right, 

rved  l.\  the  King,  are  abortive;  while  his  Ma  jest  \  is 
«4arce  more  fortunate  in  pressing  his  suit  with  the  fair 
Countess,  by  whose  grace  and  beauty  he  is  fascinated.  In  the 
\,  :••,  mid*!  of  the  insolent  Ixutimtpr  of  the  real  MStoM,  an 
officer  of  tin-  household  arrives,  with  important  de-pat«  -hcs. 

leli  very  brooks  no  delay,  and  In-  at  once  present-  liim- 

ind.   kneeling.   hamU  them  t«.  the  Kin-j.      Shame,   di- 

(firor,  and  di-ma\  .  sei/.e  on  the  intruding  players. 

Tin-  King,  however,  inmcn-itul.     After  a  smart  reproof  all  is 

n:  his  Majesty  sagely  observing,  that  although  -the 
Cowl  may  not  make  the  Monk/'  the  Krmine  has  no  small  share 
in  forming  the  Monarch. 

CHAPTER  XXI. 


WHAT  did  Shelley,  what  does  any  one,  mean  1>\  their 
raptures  about  Florence?  Never,  surely,  was  the  epithet  of 
La  Bella  more  misapplied.  I  can  well  understand  tl> 
thusiasm  with  which  men  call  Genoa  //  Super  bo.  Its  mountain 
background,  its  deep  blue  sea,  its  groves  of  orange  and 
acacia,  the  prickly  aloe  growing  wild  upon  the  very  shore  in 
all  th»-  luxuriance  of  tropical  vegetation,  indicative  of  an  al- 
most wasteful  extravagance  of  production;  while  its  amphi- 
theatre of  palaces,  proudly  rising  in  terraced  rows,  are 
gorgeous  remembrances  of  the  haughty  Republic.  But  Flo- 
rence! dark,  dirty,  and  discordant!  Palaces,  gaol-like  and 
gloomy,  stand  in  streets  where  wretchedness  and  misery  seem 
to  have  .cfcosen  their  dwelling-place  —  the  types  of  feudal 
tyranny  side  by  side  with  modern  destitution.  The  boasted 
j^Htoo,  a  shrunk-up,  trickling  stream,  not  wide  enough 
to  be  a  river,  not  clear  enough  to  be  a  rivulet,  winds  along 
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between  hills  hot  and  sun-scorched,  where  the  brown  foliage 
has  no  touch  of  freshness,  but  stands  parched  and  shrivelled 
by  the  hot  glare  of  eternal  noon.  The  white-walled  villas 
glisten  in  the  dazzling  heat,  not  tempered  by  the  slightest 
shade,  but  reflecting  back  the  scorching  glow  from  rocks 
cracked  and  fissured  by  the  sun ! 

How  disappointing  is  all  this !  and  how  wearisome  is  the 
endeavour,  from  the  scattered  objects  here  and  there,  to  make 
any  approach  to  that  Florence  one  has  imagined  to  himself  I 
To  me  the  abstraction  is  impossible.  I  carry  about  with  me, 
even  into  the  galleries,  before  the  triumphs  of  Raffaelle  and 
the  wonders  of  Michael  Angelo,  the  sad  discordant  scenes 
through  which  I  have  passed.  The  jarred  senses  are  rendered 
incapable  of  properly  appreciating  and  feeling  those  in- 
fluences that  should  diffuse  their  effect  upon  the  mind;  and 
even  the  sight  of  the  "Guardia  Civica,"  strutting  in  solemn 
mockery  beneath  the  archways  where  the  proud  Medici  have 
trod,  are  contrasts  to  suggest  rather  a  sense  of  sarcasm  than 
of  pleasure. 

Here  and  there  you  do  come  upon  some  grand  and  im- 
posing pile  of  building,  the  very  stones  of  which  seem  laid  by 
giant  hands;  but  even  these  have  the  fortress  character,  the 
air  of  strongholds,  rather  than  of  princely  dwellings,  as  at 
Genoa.  You  see  at  once  how  much  more  defence  and  safety 
were  the  guiding  principles,  than  elegance  of  design  and 
beauty  of  proportion.  No  vestibule,  peopled  with  its  marble 
groups,  opens  here  to  the  passer-by  a  glimpse  of  a  noble  stair 
rising  in  spacious  amplitude  between  walls  of  marble.  No  gate 
of  gilded  fret- work  shows  the  terraced  garden,  with  the 
plashing  fountains,  and  the  orange-trees  bending  with  their 
fruit. 

Like  all  continental  cities  where  the  English  congregate, 
the  inhabitants  have  a  mongrel  look ,  grafting  English  notions 
of  dress  and  equipage  upon  their  own,  and,  like  most  imi- 
tators, only  successful  in  following  the  worst  models.  The 
Cascini,  too,  exhibits  a  very  motley  assemblage  of  gaudy 
liveries  and  dusky  carriages,  riding-grooms  dressed  like  foot- 


men,  their  masters  no  bad  resemblance  to  the  Pre- 

miers" of  a  Taud«'\illf.  The  men  an-  MT\  inferior  in  ap- 
pearance to  the  Milanese ;  they  are  neither  as  well-built  nor 
*  oil-grown,  an<l  ran  ly  have  any  pretensions  to  a  fashionable 
exterior.  Tip'  women  are  mostly  ill-dressed,  and,  in  no 
instance  that  I  have  seen,  even  well-looking.  Tic  \ 
wearied  look,  without  tin-  M-dueti\e  languor,  of  tin-  South; 
arc  pale,  but  not  fair;  and  their  ^«  -tun  >  are  neither 
plait  «tul.  In  fact,  in  all  that  1  have  seen  lure,  lam 

tiadly  disappointed  —  all,  save  the  RafiaelleV '  tin -\  are  above 
my  conception  of  them. 

How  much  of  thi>  li«'-  in  m\  -   It  I  dare  not  >toj>  to  in  . 
a  large  share,  perhaps,  but  assuredly  not  nil.     This  din 
should  be  avoi'l.-il  l.\   those  of  weak  « li« --t.     S\mj.t"!us  of 
further  "  brcaking-up  "  crowd  upon  me  each  day;  and  this 
burning  sun  an<l  j.j.-r«-ing  wind  make  a  sad  conflict  in  the  de- 
bilitated frame.     But  v  I  > ,  where  to  .seek  out  a  quirt 
spot  to  linger  a  few  days  and  H      .-•  i-  in  all  the  agonies  of 
its  mock  liberty  —  Naples  in  open  re\«»lt:  here.  wh«-n-  I  :im. 
all  rule  and  government  have  ceased  to  exi.-t :  the  mob  ha\»- 
erery  thing  at  their  mercy:  that  th» -\  ha\«-  not  nl>u*ed  their 
power,  is  more  owing  to  their  ignorance  than  their  honour. 
VVh              :                        trricd  the  town  of  Ross  by  >torm,  the\ 
broke  into  the  grocers*  shops  to  r.it  >n^ar!  T!.     ! 
having   l.ulli.-.i    tin-    I)uk«-,    are   only  bu>ied  about  the  new 
uniforms  of  their  Civic  (iuanl ! 

Hitherto  the  reforms  have  gone  no  further  than  in  organi- 
sing this  same  National  (iunnl,  and  in  thrashing  the  po 
authorities  wherever  found.     Now,  bad  as  this  police  was .  it 
was  still  the  only  protection  to  the  public  peace.     It 
longer;  and  Tuscany  has  made  her  first  step  in  liberty  "en 
Jmtricaint,"  by  adopting  ••  Lynch  Law." 

I  was  about  to  note  down  a  singular  instance  of  thi>  in- 
dignant justice  of  the  people,  when  the  arrival  of  a  letter,  in 
a  hand  unknown  to  me.  suddenly  routed  all  my  intention-.  It 
I  am  able  to  record  the  circumstance  here,  calmly  and  with- 
out emotion,  it  is  neither  from  that  philosophy  the  world 
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teaches,  nor  from  any  higher  motive  —  it  is  merely  on  the 
same  principle  that  one  would  bear  with  tolerable  equanimity 
the  break-down  of  a  carnage  when  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
journey's  end!  The  fact,  then,  is  simply  this,  that  I,  Horace 
Templeton ,  whose  draughts  a  few  days  back  might  have  gone 
far  into  the  "  tens  of  thousands,"  without  fear  of  "dishonour," 
am  now  ruined!  When  we  read  this  solemn  word  in  the  news- 
papers, we  at  once  look  back  to  the  rank  and  station  of  him 
whose  ruin  is  predicated.  A  Duke  is  "ruined"  when  he  must 
sell  three  packs  of  hounds ,  three  studs  of  horses ,  four  of  his 
five  or  six  mansions,  part  with  his  yacht  at  Cowes,  and  his 
racers  at  Newmarket,  and  retire  to  the  Continent  with  a 
beggarly  pittance  of  some  fifteen  thousand  per  annum.  A 
Merchant  is  ruined  when,  by  the  sudden  convulsions  of  mer- 
cantile afiairs ,  he  is  removed  from  the  unlimited  command  of 
millions  to  pats  his  days,  at  Leamigton  or  Cheltenham,  on  his 
wife's  jointure  of  two  thousand  a-year. 

His  clerk  is  ruined  when  he  drops  his  pocket-book  on  his 
way  from  the  Bank,  and  loses  six  hundred  pounds  belonging 
to  the  firm.  His  is  more  real  ruin,  for  it  implies  stoppages, 
suspicion  —  mayhap  loss  of  place,  and  its  consequences. 

But  I  have  lost  every  thing!  Ilnmerton  and  Scott,  my 
bankers,  have  failed;  their  liabilities,  as  the  phrase  is  — 
meaning  thereby  what  they  are  liable  to  be  asked  for,  but 
cannot  satisfy  —  are  enormous.  My  only  landed  property  is 
small ,  and  so  heavily  mortgaged  as  to  be  worth  nothing.  I 
had  only  waited  for  the  term  of  an  agreement  to  redeem  the 
mortgage,  and  clear  oif  all  encumbrances;  but  the  "crash" 
has  anticipated  me,  and  I  am  now  a  beggar! 

Yes,  there  is  the  letter,  in  all  cold  and  chilling  civility, 
curtly  stating  that  "the  unprecedented  succession  of  calami- 
ties, by  which  public  credit  has  been  affected,  have  left  the 
firm  no  other  alternative  but  that  of  a  short  suspension  of 
payment!  Sincerely  trusting,  however,  that  they  will  be 
enabled  — "  and  so  forth.  These  announcements  have  but 
one  burden  —  the  creditors  are  to  be  mulcted,  while  the 
debtor  continues  to  hope! 


1  now  for  my  own  share  in  the  misfortune.     Is  it  the 

access  01  rally  in 

t  1  .  ami  in  higher 

i  1  have  done  for  many  a  day.     It  i<  long  since  I 

•tBHPro  !>•;.  old  halm  of  castle-building;  and  yet  now,  at 

every  instant  ,  some  new  notion  >ti!  ndlfanc\ 

new   field  for  active  ladour  and  exertion.     To  the  present 

Ministers  I  am  -lightly  known  —  sutlui*  ntly  to  ask  for  em- 

ployment. if  not  in  my  former  career,  in  some  other.     Should 

iiul  friends  to  ask  for  me.     Not  that 

I  like  •  plan-  —  this  placing  "anlichambre"  is  a 

my  time  of  life.      II        I  health  ami  .-trcngtli, 

1  ivally  do  wonder  win  men  of  a  certain  rank, 

p  sons  espd  ially,  do  not  throw  tlu-ir  fortunes  into  the 

A]       '   •  ''      MQf<   "1  -  Jii'  :-[>riM',   there  is  an  ini- 

«-t  that  individual  exi-rti»»n.   licit  of  head 

t.rhai.  M  the  traniiiH-ls  of  conventional 

prcjudir«<,  which  «o  rule  and  restrain  us  at  home.     If  we 

merely  venture  to  use  the  priming-knife  in  our  gardens  here, 

we  may  lay  the  axe  to  the  root  of  the  oak  ;  ni  i  >  1 

riwealth  of  labour,   the  gentleman,  if  his  claim  t«. 
!1  founded,  is  as  certain  of  maintaining  a 
:i  «.l  «MpiTi«»r:.ty  as  thmigh  he-  had  remained  in  his  own 
rountn.     The    Yimous,    the   Grays,    and  the  ( 

•    boM  a  peculiar  place  among  their  feJlow- 

th.-  Knit'  and  so  is  it  observable  in  our 

where  mere  wealth  was  found  in  the  opposit«i 


lint  let  me  not  longer  dwell  on  th-  .  norindu 

.-.peculations  which  lead  to  hi>pc!   Let  me  rather  n-llert  on  my 
-  j.(.s.iti..n.  and  calculate  calmly  I.  \  'tiny  I  may 

on,  and  not  exhau-t  the  means,  till  the  lamp 

of  life  '.  tO  I"'  «|Uenche<l. 

|  an  i  '  most  men  of  easy,  careless  temperament, 

<  -.mid  li\«   aswcll  on  one  half  of  their  actual  incomes,  having 
allth::1  Mtisiialpri\ 

that  the  other  half  is  invariably  "tnangt- 

20* 
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by  tradespeople,  by  cases  of  mock  distress,  by  importunity, 
and  by  indolence.  I  well  know  how  I  am  blameable  upon 
each  of  these  several  counts.  Now,  for  a  note  to  my  banker 
here,  to  ascertain  what  >um  lie  holds  of  mine;  and  then,  like 
the  shipwrecked  sailor  on  his  craft,  to  see  how  long  life  may 
be  sustained  on  half  or  quarter  rations ! 

So,  here  is  the  banker's  letter;  —  "I  have  the  honour 
to  acknowledge,"  and  so  on.  The  question  at  issue  is  the 
sum  —  and  here  it  stands:  Three  hundred  and  forty-two 
pounds,  twelve  shillings,  and  fourpence.  I  really  thought  I 
had  double  the  amount;  but  here  I  find  checks  innumerable. 
I  have,  no  doubt,  given  to  many,  now  far  richer  than  I  am. 
Be  it  so.  The  next  point  is  —  How  long  can  a  man  live  on 
three  hundred  and  forty  pounds?  One  man  would  say.  Three 
weeks  —  another,  as  many  mouths  —  and  another,  as  many 
years,  perhaps.  I  am  totally  ignorant  what  guidance  to 
follow. 

In  this  difficulty  I  shall  send  for  Dr.  Hennesy  —  he  is  the 
man  in  repute  here  —  and  try,  if  it  may  be,  to  ascertain  what 
length  of  tether  he  a.^cribes  to  my  case.  Be  it  a  day,  a  week, 
or  a  month,  let  me  but  know  it.  And  now  to  compose  myself, 
and  speak  calmly  on  a  theme  where  the  slightest  appearance 
of  excitement  would  create  erroneous  suspicions  against  me. 
If  II.  be  the  man  of  sense  I  deem  him,  he  will  not  misconstrue 
my  meaning,  even  should  he  guess  it. 

Gilbert  reminds  me  of  what  1  had  quite  forgotten  —  that 
yesterday  I  signed  an  agreement  for  a  villa  here :  I  took  it  for 
six  months,  expecting  to  live  one!  It  struck  me,  when  driving 
out  on  the  Bologna  road ,  both  for  architecture  and  situation; 
I  saw  nothing  equal  to  it  —  an  old  summer-palace  of  the 
Medici,  and  afterwards  inhabited  by  the  Salviati,  whose  name 
it  bears. 

A  princely  house  in  every  way  is  this ;  but  how  unsuited  ta 
ruined  fortunes!  I  walked  about  the  rooms,  now  stopping  to 
examine  a  picture  or  a  carved  oak  cabinet;  now  to  peep  at  the 
wild  glens ,  which  here  are  seen  dividing  the  hills  in  every 


direction:  ami  i«-lt   l,..w  <-.-^\   it  would  I..   t<>  lin-.        i  I,,  v. 

where  objects  of  Uste  mini  hiiih  art  Mend  their  influence  with 

past.     Now,    I  mast  address  my  mind 

t.i    tin-    ditlen  -nt    i|ueMi<>ti  —  How  to  be  released   from  my 

II.  ha«  just  been  hen  •.  l!.>w  difficult  it  was  to  force  him 
into  candour!  A  doctor  becomes,  by  the  practice  of  his  art, 
a*  much  addict.  ]>i<  ion  as  a  police  agent,  i 

:-«-pl\  of  the  patient,  most  to*  "symptom/1 

This  wearies  and  worries  the  nervou-  man.   ami  render-  him 
-l.\  and  iin«  ..iiiiuui 

It',  veil  opining  luiw  m\  <udd«-n  «1«  -mnnd  .  "How 
l«>n«r  ran  I  li\  «•'.'"  mi^ht  sound,  if  uttt-n-d  with  abrupt  ?in- 
1  viil.iuitt«-d  patiiMitlx  to  all  the  little  j;o->ip  of  the  littl.1 
world  ««f  thi>  place,  —  itf«n\\.  hatred,  maliec.  and  all  un- 
charitableness  —  which  certainly  are  prime  features  in  an 
KnglMi  colony  on  the  Continent  —  all.  that  I  mi^ht  at  last 
establish  a  character  for  soundness  of  mind  and  raininess  of 
purp'  I  i  -lit  m\  quart. 

The  favourable  moment  came  at  la-t.   and   I  a-ked  in  full 
-t  ,  but  with  a  manner  that  showed  no  si^n  ot  drea<l  .  — 
•  Tell  me.  Dottorr  m/o.  how  long  may  such  a  chest  as  mine 
tndure?  I  mean,  tak  possible  care  ,  asldo;  neither 

iiieitrriiig  any  hazard  BOf  and.  in  I'm  t  .  ti<:htingthe 

battle  braveh  t..  tic- 

He  tried  at  first,  by  a  smile  and  a  jocular  manner,  to 
evade  the  question  :  but  seeing  my  determination  fixed.  In- 
looked  grave,  felt  m\  pulse,  percussed  my  rhest,  and  wm» 


••Well,"    said  I,  after  a  very  long  pause,   *'I  mwait  m\ 

Nut  in  no  mood  of  I.  ..month?  — 

a  wc«-k  urel\  it  can  hardly  be  so  near 

a*  that?    Still   silent1    Con*,    this   is    scarcely   fair;    I  ask 

t  imply  - 

.it  whi-  h  is  perfectly  impossible  to  answer,  did  I  COn- 
eede  Uiat  I  ou»ht  to  reply,  as  categorically  as  you  ask." 
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"Were  I  to  tell  my  reasons,  doctor,  you  might  judge  more 
harshly  of  my  intelligence  than  I  should  like;  besides,  you 
would  certainly  misinterpret  my  meaning.  Tell  inc.  there- 
fore, in  the  common  course  of  such  changes  as  my  disca.--.-  ir.- 
volves,  can  I  live  a  year?  You  shake  your  head!  Be  it  so.  Six 
months?  —  Three,  then? — Have  I  three?  The  winter,  you 
say,  is  to  he  feared.  I  know  it.  Well,  then,  sltati  £  own  that 
my  convictions  anticipate  you  at  each  negative?  I  feel  I  have 
not  a  month  —  nay,  not  half  of  one  —  a  week  will  do  it, 
doctor;  and  now  excuse  scant  ceremony,  and  leave  me." 

Alone  —  friendless  —  homeless  —  ruined ,  and  dying !  Sad 
words  to  write,  each  of  them;  sadder  when  thus  brought  in 
brotherhood  together.  The  world  and  its  pageants  are  passing 
fast  by  me ,  like  the  eddies  of  that  stream  which  flows  beneath 
my  window.  I  catch  but  one  glimpse  and  they  are  gone, 
beneath  the  dark  bridge  of  Death,  to  mingle  in  the  vast  ocean 
of  Eternity. 

How  strange  to  see  the  whole  business  of  the  world  going 
on,  the  moving  multitude,  the  tumult  of  active  minds  and 
bodies ,  —  at  the  very  moment  when  the  creeping  chill  of  ebb- 
ing life  tells  of  days  and  hours  numbered! 

I  am  alone  —  not  one  to  sit  by  me  to  combat  thoughts  that 
with  the  faintest  help  I  could  resist,  but  which  unaided  are  too 
strong  for  me.  In  this  window-seat  where  how  I  rest,  who 
shall  sit  this  day  week?  The  youth,  perhaps,  in  gushing 
pride  of  heart  and  buoyancy,  now  entering  upon  life,  ardent 
and  high-souled  —  or  the  young  bride,  gazing  on  that  same 
river  that  now  I  watch,  and  reading  in  its  circles  wreathed 
smiles  of  happy  promise.  Oh ,  may  no  memories  of  him, 
whose  tears  fall  fast  now,  haunt  the  spot  and  throw  their  gloom 
on  others ! 

I  am  friendless  —  and  yet,  which  of  those  I  still  call  friends 
would  I  now  wish  beside  me.  To  drink  of  the  cup  of  conso- 
lation ?  I  must  first  offer  my  own  of  misery  —  nay ,  it  is  better 
to  endure  alone ! 

Homeless  am  I,  too  —  and  this,  indeed,  I  feel  bitterly. 
Old  familiar  objects,  associated  with  ties  of  affection ,  bound 
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up  with  memori  •.:•!>.  are  .]>nnions  for  tho 

twiligli  1  l"ii<:  to  bo  back  in  my  own  < •! 

room  —  the  little  l:i>rary,  looking  out  on  the  avenue  of  old 
beeches  leading  to  the  lake,  and  tin-  village  >pire  < 

.v-trees.    There  was  a  spot  there ,  too,  I  had 

1  —  win  ii  I  t  lose  my  eyes  I  think  I  set-  it  still  —  a  little 

ity  of  the  ground  beneath  a  large  old  elm,  where  a  sin-l' 
tonil)  stood  surrounded  by  an  iron  railing;  one  side  was  in 
decay,  and  through  which  I  often  passed  to  read  the  simple 

tion —  "(Jourtenay  Templeton,  Armiger,  u'tar 
This  was  not  the  family  burying-plari why  he  was  laid 

was  a  family  imstery.     Hi-    death    \va-    atirilir: 
suieidc,  nor  was  his  memory  ever  totally  cleared  of  the  £tiilt. 
The  event  was  briefly  this: —  On  the  eve  of  the  great  1  ; 
Fontcnoy  he  receive<l  an  insult  from  an  officer  of  a  Scotch 
regiment,  which  ended  in  a  duel.     The  Scotchman  fell  dead 

first  fire.  Templeton  va  immediately  arreMed ;  and 
instead  of  leading  an  attack,  as  he  had  been  appointed  to  do, 
spent  the  honrs  of  the  battle  in  a  prison.  The  next  morning  he 
was  discovered  dead;  a  great  quantity  of  blood  had  llowcd 
from  his  mouth  and  nose,  which,  although  no  external  wound 
was  found,  supg-^t'-d  an  idea  of  self-destruction.  None 
suspected,  what  I  have  often  heard  since  from  medical  men, 
that  a  rupture  of  the  aorta  from  emotion  —  a  broken 

in  fact  —  had  killed  him:  a  death  more  frequently  oc- 
curring than  is  usually  b«-li«-\  • 

m  d  and  dying"  are  the  last  words  in  my  re« -<vd  • 
yet  neither  desirous  of  fortune  nor  life !     At  lea>t .  so  faint  i> 
my  hope  that  I  should  use  either  with  higher  purpose  than  1 
have  done,  that  all  v. 

Seriously  I  believe,  that  love  of  life  is  less  general  tha 
habit  of  projecting  schemes  for  the  future  —  a  vagn 
castle -building,  whi.-h  ev.n  the  least  specula!  i\- 
)-.nd  that  death  i-  thus  arroimted  t!  Idenly 

interrupting  a  chain  of  events  whose  series' is  still  imj 

IN  bombfe*  peasant  that  rises  to  daily  toil  ha-  hi 
fixed  on  some  future,  some  perio<i 
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hour  of  freedom  from  his  lifelong  struggle.  Now ,  I  have  ex- 
hausted this  source ;  the  well,  that  once  bubbled  with  eddying 
fancies  of  days  to  come,  is  dry.  High  spirit?,  health ,  and  the 
buoyancy  that  result  from  both,  when  joined  to  a  disposition 
keenly  alive  to  enjoyment,  and  yet  neither  cloyed  by  excess 
nor  depraved  by  corrupt  tastes ,  will  always  go  far  to  simulate 
a  degree  of  ability.  The  very  freedom  a  mind  thus  constituted 
enjoys  is  a  species  of  power;  and  its  liberty  exaggerates  its 
range,  just  as  the  untrammelled  paces  of  the  young  colt  seem 
infinitely  more  graceful  and  noble  than  the  matured  regularity 
of  the  trained  and  bitted  steed. 

It  was  thus  that  I  set  out  in  life  —  ardent,  hopeful,  and 
enthusiastic:  if  my  mental  resources  were  small,  they  were 
always  ready  at  hand,  like  a  banker  with  a  weak  capital,  but 
who  could  pay  every  triffling  demand  on  the  spot,  I  lived  upon 
credit ;  and  upon  that  credit  I  grew  rich.  Had  I  gone  on  freely 
as  I  began,  I  might  still  enjoy  the  fame  of  wealth  and  solvency, 
but  with  the  reputation  of  affluence  came  the  wish  to  be  rich. 
I  contracted  my  issues,  I  husbanded  my  resources,  and  from 
that  hour  I  became  suspected.  To  avoid  a  "run"  for  gold,  I 
ceased  to  trade  and  retired.  This,  in  a  few  words,  is  the  whole 
history  of  my  life. 

Gilbert  comes  to  say  that  the  carriage  is  waiting  to  convey 
me  to  the  villa  —  our  luggage  is  already  there.  Be  it  so :  still 
I  must  own  to  myself,  that  going  to  occupy  a  palace  for  the  last 
few  hours  of  life  and  fortune  is  very  much  like  good  Chris- 
topher Sly's  dream  of  Lordliness. 

CHAPTER  XXIF. 
SOME  REVERIES  AROL'T  PLACES. 

WHAT  would  the  old  school  of  Diplomatists  have  said  if 
they  saw  their  secret  wiles  and  machinations  exposed  to  publi- 
city, as  is  now  the  fashion?  When  any  "honourable  and 
learned  gentleman"  can  call  for  "copies  of  the  correspondence 
between  our  Minister  at  the  Court  of —  and  the  noble  Secre- 
tary for  the  Foreign  Department;"  and  when  the  "Times" 
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can,  inaleadcr.  rip  up  all  tin'  llaws  of  a  tn-;it\  .  ...•  «  \posc  all 
the  dark  intention*  <>f -..me  special  compact1'  The  Diplomatic 
••  Holy  «'t'llolie«"  is  now  open  to  the  vulgar  g:r/c.  ami  all  the 
tin-  craft  as  commonplace  as  the  transactions  of  a 
Poorlaw  Union. 

h  of  the  "prestige"  of  thi-  secrecy  died  nut  on  the 
establishment  of  railroads.  TheCourier  who  travelled  former- 
ly  with  breathless  haste  from  Moscow  to  London,  or  from 
the  remotest  cities  of  the  far  Kast,  to  our  little  Isle  of  the  \\ '.  -t. 
wa*  sure  to  bring  intelligence  several  days  earlier  than  it  could 
reach  by  any  other  channel.  The  gold  greyhound  embroidered 
on  his  ann,  was  no  exaggerate* I  eml»l< m  of  hi-  >peed:  but  now, 
his  prerogative  over,  he  journeys  in  ••.»  first-class  carriage'* 
with  some  fifty  others,  who  arrive  along  with  him.  Olda^e 
Mid  inf;inc\  .  >iekne«--  and  deliilit\  .  are  no  disqualifications — 
the  race  is  open  to  all  —  and  the  tiding  brought  l»y  "ourmes- 
scnger*'  are  not  a  particle  Liter.  :md  rarely  so  full,  as  those 

•  rth  in  the  column^  ofu  leading  journal. 

How  imp*-  —  il'l-  to  all'eet  ;ui\  mysterious  silence  before  the 

—  how  vain  to  attempt  any  knowledge  from  •  x- 

•  The  ordinary  chanm-N  of  information."  to 

periphrasis,  are  the  extraordinary  one>  too; 

and  not  only  do  they  contain  whatever  Mini>ters  know,  but 

...-thiii-j  more.'* 

rime  wa-  \\li.-n  the  MJui-ter,  or  even  the  Secretary  at  a 

Foreign  Court ,  appeared  in  society  as  a  kind  of  casquet  of 

•tate   secrete,  —  when  his  mysterious  whispers,   his   very 

gestures,  were  things  to  speculate  on,  and  a  grave  motion  of 

hrows  could  make  " Consols "  tremble,  and  throw  the 

4 'Threes"  into  a  panic.     Now  the  question  U  .  lla\«  \ou  seen 

the  City  article  in  the  ••  Times?"    What  does  the  -Chronicle" 

n\\  ."    No  doubt  this  is  a  tremendous  power,  and  very  possibly 

joyiiient  of  it,   such  as  we  have  it  in  Kngland,  is  the 

highest  •  I.  nient  of  a  pure  democracy.    1 VI  it  i«\il  information  of 

r  establishes  a  species  of  education,  which  is 

the  safest  check  upon  the  dangers  of  private  judgment ,  and 

it  if  fair  to  hope  that  we  possess  a  sounder  and  more 
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healthy  public  opinion  in  England  than  in  any  of  the  states  of 
the  Continent.  At  least  it  would  not  be  too  much  to  inftfr ,  that 
we  would  be  less  accessible  to  those  sudden  convulsions,  those 
violent  "coups  de  main"  by  which  Governments  are  over- 
turned abroad ;  and  that  the  general  diffusion  of  new  notions 
on  political  subjects,  and  the  daily  reference  to  such  able  ex- 
positors as  our  newspaper  press  contains,  are  strong  safe- 
guards against  the  seductive  promises  of  mob-leaders  and 
liberty-mongers. 

In  France,  a  Government  is  always  at  the  mercy  of  any  one 
bold  enough  to  lead  the  assault.  The  attempt  may  seem  often 
a  "forlorn  hope"  —  it  rarely  is  so  in  reality.  The  love  of 
vagrancy  is  not  so  inherent  in  the  Yankee  as  is  the  destructive 
passion  in  the  Frenchman's  heart;  but  it  is  there,  less  from 
any  pleasure  in  demolition  than  in  the  opportunity  thus  offered 
for  reconstruction.  Mirabeau,  Rousseau,  Fournier,  La 
nais,  are  the  social  architects  of  French  predilection,  and 
many  a  clearance  has  been  made  to  begin  the  edifice,  and  many 
have  perished  in  laying  the  foundations,  which  never  rose 
above  the  earth,  but  which  ere  long  we  may  again  witness 
undertaken  with  new  and  bolder  hands  than  ever. 

Events  that  once  took  centuries  for  their  accomplishment, 
are  now  the  work  of  days  or  weeks.  Steam  seems  to  have 
communicated  its  impetuosity  to  mind  as  well  as  matter,  and 
ere  many  years  pass  over  how  few  of  the  traces  of  Old  Europe 
will  remain,  as  our  fathers  knew  them? 

I  have  scarcely  entered  a  foreign  city,  for  the  last  few 
years,  without  detecting  the  rapid  working  of  those  changes. 
Old  families  sinking  into  decay  and  neglect  —  time-honoured 
titles  regarded  as  things  that  "  once  were."  Their  very  homes, 
the  palaces,  associated  with  incidents  of  deep  historic  interests, 
converted  into  hotels  or  "Pensionncts." 

The  very  last  time  I  strolled  through  Paris ,  I  loitered  to 
the  "Qv-arlier"  which,  in  my  young  ambition,  I  regarded  with 
all  the  reverence  the  pilgrim  yields  to  Mecca.  I  remembered 
the  first  "soirie"  in  which  I  was  presented,  having  dined  at 
the  Embassy,  and  being  taken  in  the  evening,  by  the  Ambas- 


introduce  lachiavelf" 

and.       Kvei  i-l    tin-    hot    Mush  which 


mantled  in  my  cheek  as  I  was  pi  — in;:,  with  very  scant 

'ildered  little  (.hi  man  who  stood  in  the 
>orway,  his  wide  black  coat,  far  too  large  for  his  figure, 
[f   white  h:iir,    trimly  bru-hed    buck   1'roin  hi-  n. 
Mnples. 

It  did  net  need  MM-  warning  voice  of  my  introducer,  h 
calling  my  name,  to  make  my  sense  of  shame  a  perfect  agony. 

:  iln-Amha  — 

-:ulor:    "the  young  gentleman  of  wh   P»  1  spoke;*1    and  he 

me,  something  about  my  career 
and  tome  i 

"«  Hi, yes  I"  said  thci'rincc,  smiling  graciously,  "I  am  aware 
how  'connexion/  as  you  call  it,operat<  -  in  Kngland ;  hut  : 
•jr."  said  he.  turning  toward-  me.  "togive  one 
piece  of  ad  tfriv;  •  1 1'\«  nn-an  win  !.\  •  ards  never  score 

t he  honours.' "  Theprei-'-jit  had  little  inlluencoon  himself.  how- 
No  man  ever  paid  greater  deference  t'.  the  di>tim-:i 
rank,  or  conceded  more  to  the  pn-stign  of  an  ancient  name. 
r  a  general,  an  orator,  nor  an  author—  not  even  the  leader 
of  a  faction — this  astonishing  man  stood  ah. ne,  in  the  rc> 
of  his  fertile  intellect,  dir  which  he  appeared  t 

follow,  and  availing  himself  of  resources  which  he  had 
upforemer  'it  .«o  artfully.   th:it  they  seemed  t< 

out  of  the  -  :rrent  of  event*.      NV\  er  discone-rted  or 

abashed  —  tlimwn  oil' his  hulanco  —  not  more  calmly 

dignified  when   he    .-to.i.l  Turt .    then 

masti-i  --If.  than  he  was  at  the  Congr. 

na,  wh.-n  t!..-  defeat  of  France  had  placed  her  at  the  mercy  of 
herenem 

It  w  -amc  house,  in  the  Hue  Saint  Florentin .  that 

•  j.eror  Alexander  lived  when  the  Allies  entered  1'ari-. 
on  the  last  day  of  March,  1814.   His  Majesty  occupied  1 1 
floor;  M.dcTalh  \rand.   the  rez  de  chaiusfe.     He  wa-  th. -n  i ;•• 

r  forFore 
Bourbons  i»  : oration,    nor  by  the 
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nation  for  the  conditions  of  a  government  —  he  was  merely 
'^one  among  the  conquered;"  and  yet  to  this  man  all  eyes 
were  turned  instinctively,  as  to  one  who  possessed  the  secret 
of  the  future.  That  res  de  chaussce  was  besieged  with  visitors 
from  morning  till  night;  and  even  when,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  French,  he  made  his  lengthened  toilette,  his 
dressing-room  was  filled  by  all  the  foreign  ministers  of  the 
conquering  monarch?,  and  NVs^'lrodi-  and  Metternich  waited 
at  these  daily  levees.  In  all  those  discussions  M.  de  Talley- 
rand took  the  lead,  with  the  same  ease  and  the  same  "aplomb," 
discussing  kings  to  make  and  kingdoms  to  dismember,  as 
though  the  clank  of  the  muskets,  which  now  and  then  inter- 
rupted their  colloquy,  came  from  the  Imperial  Guard  of  Na- 
poleon, and  not  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don  and  the  Uhlans  of 
the  Danube,  who  crowded  the  stairs  and  the  avenues,  and 
bivouacked  in  the  court. 

Here  the  Restoration  was  decided  upon,  and  Talleyrand 
himself  it  was  who  decided  it.  The  Emperor  Alexander  op- 
posed it  strongly  at  first,  alleging  that  the  old  spirit  and  the 
old  antipathies  would  all  return  with  the  elder  Bourbons,  and 
suggesting  the  Due  d'Orldans  as  king.  Talleyrand,  however, 
overruled  the  objection,  asserting  that  no  new  agent  must  be 
had  recourse  to  for  governing  at  such  a  juncture,  and  that  one 
usurpation  could  not  be  succeeded  by  another.  It  is  said  that 
when  the  news  reached  Vienna,  in  1815,  that  Napoleon  had 
landed  from  Elba,  the  Emperor  Alexander  came  hurriedly 
over  to  where  Talleyrand  was  sitting,  and  informing  him  what 
had  occurred,  said,  "I  told  you  before  your  plan  would  be  a 
failure!"  *'3/aw  qne  faire?"  coolly  retorted  the  calm  diplo- 
mate;  "of  two  evil  courses  it  was  the  better  —  I  never  said 
more  of  it.  Had  you  proclaimed  the  King  of  Rome,  you  had 
been  merely  maintaining  the  power  of  Napoleon  under  another 
name.  You  cannot  establish  the  government  of  a  great  nation 
upon  a  half  measure.  Besides  that.  Legitimacy,  whatever  its 
faults ,  was  the  only  PRINCIPLE  that  could  prove  to  Europe  at 
large  that  France  and  Napoleon  were  parted  for  ever;  and, 
after  so  many  barterings  of  crowns  and  trucklings  of  king- 
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doms,  it  was  a  fine  opportunity  ».f  showing  that  there  v. 
•something —  whether  it  he  or  be  not  1>\  right  divine  —  which 
was  -  >  sabres  and  mu-ket-.  general-  and  armi*-." 

It  was  the  sanctity  of  right  —  whether  of  king--,  people,  or 
Midi\  id'ia!-  —  which  embodied  Talle\  rand'-  ci.je.-eption  of  the 
Restoration;  and  this  it  was  which  he  so  admirably  -\\ 
when  arriving  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna .  tin-  ambassador  of  a 
nation  without  wealth  or  army.  "Je  vicns,"  -aid  IK  to  the 
a-M-nibb-d  Kings  and  Mini-ter-  ot'  conquering  Kurope  —  "Je 

f  je  vans  apporle  pint  que  vons  n'avez ,  —  Jc  vous  apportc 
Fidt*  du  droilf"  1'hi-  \\a>  happil\  »-\pn  -s0d :  Imt  no  one 

San  he  knew  how  to  cpi^ramniatiM  a  wln.lt-  \(.! 

;;t.     In  private  !if«-.  tin-  charm  of  hi>  mann.-r  v.a-  tin- 
t  thing  imaginnhh  :   his  roifevioiixness  ot' rank  and 
•admit  family  divested  him  <>t'  all  pn-ti-n-i<»M  whatrviv,  and 
th«-  i-i  ring  the  li-t>  with  any  mn-  ncv«-r  Drciirn-d  {•• 

his  mind.  \Villingl\  a\  ailing  himself  «»f  tin-  tak-nt>  nf  ntln  r.-, 
and  their  pi-n-  upon  occt-imi.  In-  never  h-!t  any  <-inliitterin<r 
jealou-y.  Apj.roa<-hahle  \>\  all.  his  miatlected  demeanour 
WM  as  likely  to  strike  the  passing  ol»ser\ . -r  a-  the  rirh  stores  of 
his  intt  llet-t  would  have  e\.  ited  the  admiration  of  a  in. 
llecting  one.  Sm-h  was  he  who  has  passed  away  from  amongst 
us  —  perhaps  the  ver\  la-t  name  of  tin-  eventful  era  he  li\e«l  hi 
whirh  -hall  claim  a  great  place  in  hi>t«>r\  ! 

A  singular  picture  of  human  \in-itude  is  presented  to  us 
in  the  aspeet  of  those  plaee*,  but  more  particularly  of  those 
houses  wherein  great  events  have  once  oeeurred,  but  where 
times*  change  have  brought  new  and  very  dillerent  M 
lions.     A   .  .ears,  in  this  eventful  century  we  live  in. 

will  do  this.  The  wonderful  drama  of  the  Kmpire  sufticed  to 
impress  upon  every  city  of  Kurope  some  great  and  imposing 
reminiscence.  A  -mall,  unpretending  little  house,  beside  tl:  • 
ducal  park  at  Weimar,  was  Napoleon's  n->ting-place  for  three 
days,  when  the  whole  world  was  at  his  feet!  The  little  salon 

his  receptions  were  held  at  evening  —  and  what  recep- 
tions were  they!  the  greatest  Ministers  and  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Generals  of  Europe!  —  scarcely  more  than  an  ordi- 
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nary  dressing-room  in  size,  remains  to  this  hour  .1?  he  left  it. 
One  arm-chair,  a  little  larger  than  the  others,  stands  at  the 
window,  which  always  lay  open.  A  table  was  placed  upon 
the  grass-plot  outside,  where  several  maps  were  laid.  The 
.salon  itself  was  too  small  to  admit  it,  and  here  from  time  to 
time  the  Emperor  repaired,  while  with  eagle  glance  and  abrupt 
gesture  Jie  marked  out  the  future  limits  of  the  continental 
kingdoms,  creating  and  erasing  monarchies,  fashioning  na- 
tions and  people,  in  all  the  proud  wilfulness  of  Omnipotence ! 
And  now,  while  thinking  of  the  Emperor,  let  me.  bring  to  mind 
another  local  association. 

In  the  handsomest  part  of  the  Chaussee  d'Antin,  sur- 
rounded on  every  side  by  the  splendid  palaces  and  gorgeous 
mansions  of  the  wealthiest  inhabitants  of  Paris,  stands  a  small, 
isolated,  modest  edifice,  more  like  a  Roman  villa  than  the 
house  of  some  northern  capital ,  in  the  midst  of  a  park;  one  of 
those  pleasure-grounds  which  the  French  —  Heaven  knows 
why  —  designate  as  "  Jardin  Anglais."  The  outer  gate  opens 
on  the  Hue  Chantereinc,  and  here  to  this  hour  you  may  trace, 
among  the  time-worn  and  dilapidated  ornaments,  some  rem- 
nants of  the  strange  figures  which  once  decorated  the  pedi- 
ment :  weapons  of  various  ages  and  countries, grouped  together 
with  sphinxes  and  Egyptian  emblems ;  the  faint  outlines  of 
pyramids,  the  peaceful-looking  ibis,  are  there,  among  the 
helmets  and  cuirasses,  the  massive  swords  and  the  death- 
dealing  arms  of  our  modern  warfare.  In  the  midst  of  all ,  the 
number  52  stands  encircled  with  a  little  garland  of  leaves;  but 
even  they  are  scarce  distinguishable  now,  and  the  number 
itself  requires  the  aid  of  faith  to  detect  it. 

Within ,  the  place  speaks  of  neglect  and  decay ;  the  shrubs 
are  broken  and  uncared-for;  the  parterres  are  weed-grown; 
a  few  marble  pedestals  rise  amid  the  rank  grass,  to  mark  where 
statues  once  stood ,  but  no  other  trace  of  them  remains :  the 
very  fountain  itself  is  fissured  and  broken,  and  the  water  has 
worn  its  channel  along  the  herbage,  and  ripples  on  its  wayward 
course  unrestrained.  The  villa  is  almost  a  ruin ,  the  sashes 
have  fallen  in  in  many  places ;  the  roof,  too ,  has  given  way, 


and  fragments  of  the  mirrors  which  once  decorated  the  walls 

lie  strewn  upon  the  lloor  with  pieces  n.le.  Wherever 

::tblem  of  the  taste  of  its  former  occupant 

.i<e  fresco.  -  and  green  with 

v;  somert:  ;  where 

w  opens  more  hoi  illy;  hut  all  are  decayed.     Tin-  inlaid 

floors  are  rottiiiLr;    th«-  -tnccoed  c>  rirhly-.  . 

uves,  fall  in  fragments  as  your  foot  id  the 

doomed  wall-  t!u-m>elves  seem  scarce  able  to  re.-i>t  the  nide 
blast  whose  wailin  •_•  -teals  along  them. 

powerfully  art-  i  ries  of  the 

r\      I  l.y  tin  !-.-••    tin  ;    hahited  Vrhlle  in  life,    t!i:m 

tombs  and  epitaph-  1  F<>w  d<>  the 

lessons  of  one  speak  h< -:n  irt,  calling  up  again,  be- 

fore the  mind's  «  ry  images  themselves !  not  invi-.-tin^ 

'••••tli  attrihutes  our  reason  coldly  rejects. 
I  know  not  th«  •  iiat  tliis  villa  has  been  MifTVred  thus 

•  titter  ruin ,  in  tlie  rii-lirst  (juartrr  of  so  -pk-ndid  a 

•  1  litigation  had  it-  A 

the  causes.     My  present  husiness  is  rather  with  its  past  for- 
tunes; and  to  them  I  will  now  return. 

It  v.as  on  a  cold  dark  morning  of  November,  in  tl> 
1799,  that  bave  just  mentioned,  thencalledthe 

Hue  d--  la  Victoirc,    became   crowded  with   e<|uii»a^ 
horsemen;  eavalcad  rals  and  their  stalls,  in  lull  uni- 

form, arrived  and  were  admitted  within  tin-  m  aeway, 

before  which,  now,  groups  of  curious  and  inquiring 

assembled,  quevtie>nin<;  and  •  the  unusual 

'rin-iuii..  !  In T.-e>  that  paraded  the  street, 

the  long  lines  of  carriages  on  cither  side,  nearly  filled  the  way  ; 

Mill  there  reigned  a  strange,  unaccountable  stillness,  among 

:-.iwd,  who,  as  if  appalled  by  the  ven  of  the 

scene,  repressed  their  ordinary  tumult ,  and  waited  anxiously 

to  watch  the  r« 

Among  the  mo^t  interested  spectators  were  the  inhabitants 
of  the  neighbouring  houses,  who  saw,  for  the  first  time  in  their 
lives,  their  quiet  quarter  the  scene  of  such  excitement.  Every 
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window  was  filled  with  faces,  all  turned  towards  that  portal 
which  so  seldom  was  seen  to  open  in  general;  for  they  who 
dwelt  there  had  been  more  remarkable  for  the  retirement  and 
privacy  of  their  habits  than  for  aught  else. 

At  each  arrival  the  crowd  separated  to  permit  the  equipage 
to  approach  the  gate;  and  then  might  be  heard  the  low  mur- 
mur —  for  it  was  no  louder —  of  "Ha!  that 's  Lasalle.  See  the 
mark  of  the  sabre  wound  on  his  cheek!  "  Or,  "Here  comes 
Augereau !  You  'd  never  think  that  handsome  fellow,  with  the 
soft  eye,  could  be  such  a  tiger."  "Place  there!  place  for 
Colonel  Savary !  "  "Ah ,  dark  Savary !  we  all  know  him." 

Stirring  as  was  the  scene  without ,  it  was  far  inferior  to  the 
excitement  that  prevailed  within  the  walls.  There,  every 
path  and  avenue  that  led  to  the  villa  were  thronged  with  mi- 
litary men,  walking  or  standing  together  in  groups,  conversing 
eagerly,  and  with  anxious  looks,  but  cautiously  withal,  and 
as  though  half  fearing  to  be  overheard. 

/  Through  the  windows  of  the  villa  might  be  seen  servants 
passing  and  repassing  in  haste,  arranging  the  preparations  for 
a  magnificent  dejeune  —  for  on  that  morning  the  generals  of 
division  and  the  principal  military  men  in  Paris  were  invited  to 
breakfast  with  one  of  their  most  distinguished  companions  — 
General  Buonaparte. 

Since  his  return  from  Egypt,  Buonaparte  had  been  living  a 
life  of  apparent  privacy  and  estrangement  from  all  public  af- 
fairs. The  circumstances  under  which  he  had  quitted  the 
army  under  his  command  —  the  unauthorised  mode  of  his 
entry  into  France ,  without  recall ,  without  even  permission  — 
had  caused  his  friends  considerable  uneasiness  on  his  behalf, 
and  nothing  short  of  the  unobtrusive  and  simple  habits  he 
maintained  had  probably  saved  him  from  being  called  on  to 
account  for  his  conduct. 

They,  however,  who  themselves  were  pursuing  the  career 
of  ambition ,  were  better  satisfied  to  see  him  thus ,  than  hazard 
any  thing  by  so  bold  an  expedient.  They  believed  that  he 
was  only  great  at  the  head  of  his  legions ;  and  they  felt  a 
triumphant  pleasure  at  the  obscurity  into  which  the  victor  of 


Lodi  and  the  Pyramids  had  fallen  when  measured  with  tin  m- 
sehrea.     They  witnessed,  thru,  with  -inrere  satisfaction,  the 
e  .if  hi-  present  life.     They  watched  him  in 
those  soirtt*  which  Madame  Buonaparte  gave.  •  -n joying  his 
repose  with  such  thorough  delight  —  those  delightful  even- 
ings, the  most  brilliant  for  all  that  wit,  intellect,  and  beauty 
can  bestow;  which  Talleyrand  ami  Sieves,  Fouche",  Carnot, 
Lemercier,    and   a   host   of  others    frequented;   and    they 
dreamed  that  his  hour  of  ambition  was  over,  and  that  he  had 
I  int..  tin-  iiigl.»ri.»ii>  indolence  of  the  retired  soldier. 
U  hile  the  greater  numlc-r  ..f  ihe  guests  strolled  li>tle*-l\ 
through  tl..-  little  park,  a  small  group  «ai  in  the  \. •->!!, uie  «.f 
tin-  \illa,  whose  looks  of  impatience  turned  towards 

thedoorfrom  which  their  host  was  e.xpeeted  t,.  e:n<  i.  « 
(hose  was  a  tall,  slight  man ,  with  a  high  but  narrow  forehead, 
dark  eyes,  deeply  buried  in  his  head,  and  overshadowed  by 
long,  heavy  lashes;  his  face  was  pale,  and  i -\  in. -ed  evident 
signs  of  uneasiness,  as  he  listened,  without  ever  speaking,  to 
those  about  him.  This  was  General  Moreau.  He  was  dressed 
in  the  uniform  of  a  General  of  the  day:  the  broad  — kii  ted  em- 
broidered coat,  the  half-boot,  the  embroidered  trieolour  scarf, 
and  a  chapeau  with  a  deep  feather  trimming  —  a  simple ,  but  a 
handsome  costume ,  and  which  well  became  hi-  well-formed 
figure.  Beside  him  sat  a  large,  powerfully-built  man,  whose 
long  black  hair,  descending  in  loose  curls  on  his  neck  and 
back,  as  well  as  the  jet-black  brilliancy  of  his  eye  and  deep 
olive  complexion,  bespoke  a  native  of  the  South.  Though  hi- 
dress  was  like  Moreau's,  there  was  a  careless  jauntines-;  in  his 
air,  and  a  reckless  "abandon"  in  his  manner,  that  gave  tin* 
costume  a  character  totally  different.  The  vei 
his  scarf-knot  was  a  type  of  himself;  and  hi-  thickly-uttered 
•i.  interspersed  here  and  there  with  Italian  phrases, 
showed  that  Murat  cared  little  to  cull  his  words.  At  hi-  1.  ft 
was  a  hard-featn  \\  -looking  man,  in  the  uniform  of  the 

l>ragoons  —  this  wa-  isy;  and  oppo-ite.  and  leaning 

on  a  sofa,  was  General  Lannes.    lie  VTAB  pale  and  sickly :  he 
had  risen  from  a  bed  of  illness  to  be  present,  and  lay  with  half- 

ll»r,ttt  Trmfi/fton.  21 
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closed  lids,  neither  noticing  nor  taking  interest  in  what  went 
on  about  him. 

At  the  window  stood  Marmont,  conversing  with  a  slight 
but  handsome  youth,  in  the  uniform  of  the  Chasseurs.  Eugene 
Beauharnois  was  then  but  twenty-two ,  but  even  at  that  early 
age  displayed  the  soldierlike  ardour  which  so  eminently  dis- 
tinguished him  in  after-life. 

At  length  the  door  of  the  salon  opened ,  and  Buonaparte, 
dressed  in  the  style  of  the  period ,  appeared ;  his  cheeks  were 
sunk  and  thin;  his  hair,  long,  flat,  and  silky,  hung  straight 
down  at  either  side  of  his  pale  and  handsome  face ,  in  which 
now  one  faint  tinge  of  colour  marked  either  cheek.  He  sa- 
luted the  rest  with  a  warm  shake  of  the  hand,  and  then  stoop- 
ing down ,  said  to  Murat:  — 

"But  Bernadotte  —  where  is  he?  " 

"Yonder,"  said  Murat,  carelessly  pointing  to  a  group  out- 
side the  terrace,  where  a  tall,  fine-looking  man,  dressed  in 
plain  clothes,  and  without  any  indication  of  the  soldier  in  his 
costume,  stood  in  the  midst  of  a  knot  of  officers. 

"Ha!  General,"  said  Napoleon,  advancing  towards  him ; 
"you  are  not  in  uniform.  How  comes  this?" 

"I  am  not  on  service,"  was  the  cold  reply. 

"No,  but  you  soon  shall  be,"  said  Buonaparte,  with  an 
effort  at  cordiality  of  manner. 

"I  do  not  anticipate  it,"  rejoined  Bernadotte,  with  an  ex- 
pression at  once  firm  and  menacing. 

Buonaparte  drew  him  to  one  side  gently,  and  while  he 
placed  his  arm  within  his,  spoke  to  him  with  eagerness  and 
energy  for  several  minutes:  but  a  cold  shake  of  the  head, 
without  one  word  in  reply,  was  all  that  he  could  obtain. 

"What!"  exclaimed  Buonaparte,  aloud,  so  that  even  the 
others  heard  him  —  "what!  are  you  not  convinced  of  it?  Will 
not  this  Directory  annihilate  the  Revolution?  have  we  a  mo- 
ment to  lose?  The  Council  of  Ancients  are  met  to  appoint  me 
Commander-in-chief  of  the  Army;  —  go,  put  on  your  uniform, 
and  join  me  at  once." 

"I  will  not  join  a  rebellion ,"  was  the  insolent  reply. 
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Buonaparte  shrunk  back  and  dropped  his  arm,  then  rally- 
it  a  moment,  added, — 

"'T  is  well :  you  '11  at  least  remain  here  until  the  decree  of 
the  Council  is  issued." 

nl.  then,  a  prisoner?"  said  Bernadotte ,  with  a  loud 
voice. 

"No,  no;  there  is  no  question  of  that  kind:  but  pledge 
me  your  honour  to  undertake  nothing  adverse  to  me  in  this 
aflni 

"As  a  mere  citizen,  I  will  not  do  so,"  replied  tlio  other; 
"but  if  I  am  ordered  by  a  sufTu -i.-nt  authority,  I  warn  you.'* 

"What  do  you  mean.  thru,  us  a  mere  citizen  ?" 

"  That  I  will  not  go  forth  into  t  h  •  >  stir  up  the  po- 

pulace; nor  into  the  barracks,  to  harangue  the  soldiers." 

lough:  I  am  satisfied.     As  for  myself,  I  only  desire  to 
rescue  il»lie:  that  done,  I  shall  retire  to  Malmaison, 

and  live  peaceably." 

A  smile  of  a  doubtful,  but  sardonic  eharaeter.  passed  over 
Bernadotte*s  features  as  he  heard  these  words,  while  he 
turned  coldly  away,  and  walked  towards  the  gate.  "What, 
Augcreau!  thou  here'"  -aid  lie.  ns  he  passed  along,  and 
with  a  contemptuous  shrug  he  moved  forward,  and  soon 
gained  the  street.  And  truly,  it  se«  med  strange  that  he,  the 
fiercest  of  the  Jacobins,  the  General  who  made  his  army  as- 
semble in  clubs  and  knots  to  deliberate  'luring  the  campaign 
of  Italy,  that  he  should  now  lend  himself  to  uphold  the  power 
of  Buonaparte! 

Meanwhile,  the  salons  were  crowded  in  every  part,  party 
succeeding  party  at  the  tables:  where,  amid  the  clattering  of 
the  breakfast  and  the  clinking  of  gla-><-.  the  conversation 
swelled  into  a  loud  and  continued  din.  Fouehe,  Berthier. 
and  Talleyrand,  were  also  to  be  seen,  distinguishable  by  their 
dress,  amount he  military  uniforms:  and  here  now  might  be 
heard  the  mingled  doubts  and  fear*,  (he  hopes  and  dreads  of 
each,  as  to  the  coming  events;  and  many  watched  the  pale, 
care-worn  face  of  Bouriei.  i  f-retary  of  Buonnparte,  as 

if  to  read  in  his  features  the  chances  of  success ;  while  the  Ge- 
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neral  himself  went  from  room  to  room,  chatting  confidentially 
with  each  in  turn ,  recapitulating  as  he  went  the  phrase,  "  The 
country  is  in  danger!"  and  exhorting  all  to  be' patient,  and 
wait  calmly  for  the  decision  of  the  Council,  which  could  not, 
now,  be  long  of  coming. 

As  they  were  still  at  table,  M.  Garnet,  the  deputation  of 
the  Council,  entered,  and  delivered  into  Buonaparte's  hands 
the  scaled  packet,  from  which  he  announced  to  the  assembly 
that  the  legislative  bodies  had  been  removed  to  St.  Cloud,  to 
avoid  the  interruption  of  popular  clamour,  and  that  he,  Ge- 
neral Buonaparte,  was  named  Commander-in-chief  of  the 
Army,  and  intrusted  with  the  execution  of  the  decree. 

This  first  step  had  been  effected  by  the  skilful  agency  of 
Sieyes  and  Roger  Ducos,  who  spent  the  whole  of  the  pre- 
ceding night  in  issuing  the  summonses  for  a  meeting  of  the 
Council  to  such  as  they  knew  to  be  friendly  to  the  cause  they 
advocated.  All  the  others  received  theirs  too  late ;  forty-two 
only  were  present  at  the  meeting,  and  by  that  fragment  of  the 
Council  the  decree  was  passed. 

When  Buonaparte  had  read  the  document  to  the  end,  he 
looked  around  him  on  the  fierce,  determined  faces,  bronzed 
and  seared  in  many  a  battle-field ,  and  said,  "My  brothers  in 
arms,  will  you  stand  by  me  here?  " 

"We  will!  we  will!"  shouted  they,  with  one  roar  of  en- 
thusiasm. 

"  And  thou,  Lefebvre,  did  I  hear  thy  voice  there  ?  " 

"Yes,  General;  to  the  death  I'm  yours." 

Buonaparte  unbuckled  the  sabre  he  wore  at  his  side,  and 
placing  it  in  Lefebvre's  hands,  said,  "I  wore  this  at  the 
Pyramids;  it  is  a  fitting  present  from  one  soldier  to  another. 
Now,  then,  to  horse!" 

The  splendid  cortege  moved  along  the  grassy  alleys  to  the 
gate,  outside  which,  now,  three  regiments  of  cavalry  and 
three  battalions  of  the  17th  were  drawn  up.  Never  was  a 
Sovereign,  in  all  his  pride  of  power,  surrounded  with  a  more 
gorgeous  staff.  The  conquerors  of  Italy,  Germany,  and 
Egypt,  the  greatest  warriors  of  Europe ,  were  there  grouped 


around  him  —  whosi-  glorious  star,  even  then,  shone  bright 


Scan-fly  ha.  I  Buonaparte  issued  forth  into  the  street  than, 
rai-iug  }\\>  hat  above  his  head,  he  called  aloud,  "five  la  Re- 
publique!"  Tin-  troops  caught  up  tin-  cry,  and  the  air  rang 
with  tin-  wild  cheers. 

At  tin*  head  of  this  force,  surrounded  by  the  Generals,  he 

-lowly  along  towards  the  Tuileries,  at  the  entrance  to 

the  gardens  of  which  stood  Garnet,  dressed  in  his  robe  of 

:  -in-waiting,  to  receive  him.    Four  Colonels,  his  aides- 

de-camp,  march.  .I  in  front  of  Uuonaparte,  as  he  entered  the 

Hall  of  the  An.  i  nt  --  his  walk  was  slow  and  measured,  and 

his  air  studiously  respectful. 

The  decree  being  read,  General  Buonaparte  replied  in  a 
few  broken  phrases,  expressive  of  his  sense  of  the  confidence 
reposed  in  him:  the  words  came  with  ditVu-ulty.  and  he  spoke 
like  one  abashed  and  confused.  He  was  no  longer  in  front  of 
his  armed  legions,  whose  war-worn  looks  inspired  the  burning 
M  camp  —  those  flashing  images  ,  those  daring 
flight!*,  suited  not  the  cold  assembly,  in  whose  presence  he 
now  stood  —  and  he  was  ill  at  ease  and  disconcerted.  It  was 
only,  at  length,  when  turning  to  the  Generals  who  pressed  on 
;irt«"r  him.  h-  a-Mn-ssed  the  following  words,  that  his  con- 
fidence in  himself  came  back  ,  and  that  he  felt  himself  once 
more,  — 

"This  \9  the  Republic  we  desire  to  have  —  and  this  we 
shall  have;  for  it  is  the  wish  of  those  who  now  stand 
around  i. 

The  cries  of  "  Vive  la  RSpublique  !  "  burst  from  the  officers 
at  once,  as  they  waved  their  chapeaujc  in  the  air,  mingled  with 
louder  shouts  of  "  five  le  Gtntral!" 

If  the  great  events  of  the  day  were  now  over  with  the 
Council,  they  had  only  begun  with  Buonaparte. 

"Whither  now,  General?"  said  Lefebvre,  as  he  rode  to 
his  side. 

"To  the  guillotine,  I  suppose,"  said  Andreossy,  with  a 
look  ~ni. 
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"We  shall  see  that,"  was  the  cold  answer  of  Buonaparte, 
while  he  gave  the  word  to  push  forward  to  the  Luxem- 
bourg. 

This  was  but  the  prologue,  and  now  began  the  great 
drama ,  the  greatest ,  whether  for  its  interest  or  its  actors  — 
that  ever  the  world  has  been  called  to  witness. 

We  all  know  the  sequel,  if  sequel  that  can  be  called 
which  our  own  days  would  imply  is  but  the  prologue  of  the 
piece  1 

CHAPTER  .-XXIII. 

Villa  Sfi/viati,  near  Florence. 

I  HAVE  had  a  night  of  ghostly  dreams  and  horrors ;  the 
imagination  of  Monk  Lewis,  or,  worse,  of  Hoffmann  himself, 
never  conceived  any  thing  so  diabolical.  H. ,  who  visited  me 
last  evening,  by  way  of  interesting  me  related  the  incidents  of 
a  dreadful  murder  enacted  in  the  very  room  I  slept  in.  There 
was  a  reality  given  to  the  narrative  by  the  presence  of  the 
scene  itself  —  the  ancient  hangings  still  on  the  walls  —  the  an- 
tique chairs  and  cabinets  standing,  as  they  had  done,  when 
the  deed  of  blood  took  place;  but,  more  than  all,  by  the 
marble  bust  of  the  murderess  herself:  for  it  was  a  woman, 
singularly  beautiful,  young,  and  of  the  highest  rank,  who 
enacted  it.  The  story  is  this :  — 

The  Villa,  which  orginally  was  in  possession  of  the  Medici 
family,  and  subsequently  of  the  Strozzi's,  was  afterwards 
purchased  by  Count  Juliano,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  Florentine  nobility.  .  With  every  personal  advantage  — 
youth,  high  station,  and  immense  wealth,  he  was  married  to 
one  his  equal  in  every  respect,  and  might  thus  have  Deemed 
an  exception  to  the  lot  of  humanity,  his  life  realising,  as  it 
were ,  every  possible  element  of  happiness.  Still  he  was  not 
happy;  amid  all  the  voluptuous  enjoyments  of  a  life  passed  in 
successive  pleasures,  the  clouded  brow  and  drooping  eye  told 
that  some  secret  sorrow  preyed  upon  him,  and  that  his  gay 
doublet, in  all  its  bravery  covered  a  sad  and  sorrowing  heart. 
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I  I'M  depression  was  generally  attributed  to  the  fact  that,  al- 
though now  married  three  years,  no  child  had  been  born  to 
their  union,  or  any  likelihood  that  he  should  leave  an  heir  to 
:uid  fortune.  Not  even  to  his  nearest  friends, 
liitwi-ver,  <li'l  any  confession  admit  this  cause  of  sorrow;  nor 
to  the  Countess,  when  herself  lamenting  over  her  childless 
lot,  did  he  seem  to  show  any  participation  in  the  grief. 

Tlii*  love  of  solitude,  the  desire  to  escape  from  all  society, 
and  pass  hours,  almost  days,  alone  in  a  tower,  the  only  ad- 
mittance to  which  wa*  l»y  a  stair  from  his  own  chamber,  had 
now  grown  upon  him  to  th;it  r\unt,  that  his  absence  was  re- 
garded as  a  common  occurrence  by  the  guests  of  the  castle, 
nor  even  excited  a  passing  notice  from  any  one.  If  others 
ceased  to  speculate  on  the  Count's  sorrow,  and  the  daily 
aversion  he  exhibited  to  mixing  with  the  world ,  the  Countess 
grew  more  and  more  eager  to  discover  the  source.  All  her 
blandishments  to  win  his  secret  from  him  were,  however,  in 
vain :  vague  answers,  evasive  replies,  or  direct  refusals  to  be 
interrogated,  were  all  that  she  met  with ,  and  the  subject  was 
at  length  abandoned,  —  at  least  by  these  means. 

Accident,  however,  disclosed  what  all  her  artifice  had 
failed  in  —  the  key  of  the  secret  passage  to  the  tower,  and 
which  the  Count  never  entrusted  to  any  one,  fell  from  his 
pocket  one  day,  when  riding  from  the  door;  the  Countess 
eagerly  seized  it,  and  guessing  at  once  to  what  it  belonged, 
hastened  to  the  Count's  chamber. 

The  surmise  was  soon  found  to  be  correct;  in  a  few 
moments  she  had  entered  the  winding  stairs,  passing  up 
which ,  she  reached  a  small  octagon  chamber  at  the  summit  of 
the  tower.  Scarcely  had  her  eager  eyes  been  thrown  around 
the  room,  when  they  fell  upon  a  little  bed,  almost  concealed 
beneath  a  heavy  canopy  of  silk,  gorgeously  embroidered 
with  the  Count's  armorial  bearings.  Drawing  rudely  aside 
the  hangings,  she  beheld  the  sleeping  figure  of  a  little  boy, 
who,  even  in  his  infantine  features,  recalled  the  handsome 
traits  of  her  husband's  face.  The  child  started  and  awoke 
with  the  noise,  and  looking  wildly  up,  cried  out,  "Papa;" 
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and  then  suddenly  changing  his  utterance,  said,  ''Mamma." 
Almost  immediately,  however,  discovering  his  error,  he 
searched  with  anxious  eyes  around  the  chamber  for  those  he 
was  wont  to  see  beside  him. 

"Who  are  you?"  said  the  Countess,  in  a  voice  that 
trembled  with  the  most  terrible  conflict  of  terror  and  jealousy, 
excited  to  the  verge  of  madness.  "Who  are  you?  " 

"II  Conte  Juliano,"  said  the  child,  haughtily ;  and  showing 
at  the  same  time  a  little  medallion  of  gold  embroidered  on  his 
coat,  and  displaying  the  family  arms  of  the  Julianog. 

"Come  with  me,  then,  and  see  your  father's  castle,"  said 
the  Countess;  and  she  lifted  him  from  the  bed,  and  led 
him  down  the  steps  of  the  steep  stairs  into  her  husband's 
chamber. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  period ,  that  the  lady ,  no  matter 
how  exalted  her  rank,  should  with  her  own  hands  arrange  the 
linen  which  composed  her  husband's  toilet,  and  this  service 
was  never  permitted  to  be  discharged  by  any  less  exalted 
member  of  the  household.  When  the  Count  returned,  to- 
ward night- fall,  he  hastened  to  his  room  —  an  invitation ,  or 
command,  to  dine  at  the  Court  that  day  compelling  him  to 
dress  with  all  speed.  He  asked  for  the  Countess  as  he  passed 
up  the  stairs,  but  paid  no  attention  to  the  reply,  for  as  he 
entered  his  chamber  he  found  she  had  already  performed  the 
accustomed  office,  and  that  the  silver  basket,  with  its  snow- 
white  contents ,  lay  ready  to  his  hand.  With  eager  haste  he 
proceeded  to  dress,  and  took  up  the  embroidered  shirt  before 
him.  AVhen,  horror  of  horrors!  there  lay  beneath  it  the  head 
of  his  child,  severed  from  the  body,  still  warm  and  bleeding 
—  the  dark  eyes  glaring  as  if  with  but  half-extinguished  life, 
the  lips  parted  as  if  yet  breathing!  One  cry  of  shrill  and 
shrieking  madness  was  heard  through  every  vaulted  chamber 
of  that  vast  castle ;  the  echoes  were  still  ringing  with  it  as  the 
maddened  father  tore  wildly  from  chamber  to  chamber  in 
search  of  the  murderess.  She  had  quitted  the  castle  on  horse- 
back two  hours  before.  Mounting  his  swiftest  horse  he 
followed  her  from  castle  to  castle ;  the  dreadful  chase  con- 
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tinned  through  tin-  niu'ht  ami  tin*  m-xt  da\  :  a  few  hours  of 
terrible  slumber  refre-hed  him  again  to  pursue  her;  ami  thus 
hu  wandered  over  the  Apennines  and  tin-  vast  plain  beyond 
days,  weeks,  months  long,  till  in  a  wild  conflict  of  his 
hurtled  vengeance  and  insanit\  he  died  !  She  was  never  heard 

I  hi-  the  horrid  story  (if  tin-  chamber  in  whii  h  I  >it ;  her 
I'u-t.  that  of  a  lovely  and  gentle  girl,  fast  entering  into  woman- 
hood, is  now  before  me;  the  fort-head  and  tin-  brows  are 
singular!)  tin.-;  the  month  alom-  n  v«-al<  any  tiling  of  the  ter- 
..iturc  within:  tin-  lip*  an-  firm  ami  rompiv^rd  —  the 
uml«-r  om-  drawn  -lightly  —  very  slightly  —  backward.  The 
•-elf i>  low.  and.  tor  the  comfort  of  phrenologists,  sadly 
deficient  in  "veneration."  The  whole  character  of  the  face  is, 
however,  beautiful,  and  of  a  classic  order.  It  is  horrible  to 
:  the  identity  with  a  tale  of  blood. 

With  this  terrible  tragedy  still  dwelling  on  my  mind,  and 
the  features  of  her  who  enacted  it,  I  fell  asleep.  The  room  in 
which  I  lay  had  witnessed  the  deed.  The  low  portal  in  the 
corner,  concealed  behind  the  arras,  led  to  the  stairs  of  the 
tower;  the  deep  window  in  the  ma<sive  wall  looked  out  upon 
the  iwelling  landscape  over  which  she  tied,  and  he,  in  mad 
fun  .  piir-m-d  her:  these,  were  enough  to  seize  and  hold  the 
mind,  and,  blending  the  actual  with  the  past,  to  make  up  n 
vision  of  palpable  reality.  Oftentimes  did  I  start  from  sle.-p. 
Now,  it  was  the  fancy  of  a  foot  upon  the  tower  stair;  now,  a 
child's  fairy  step  upon  the  terrace  overhead;  now,  I  heard,  in 
imagination,  the  one,  wild,  fearful  cry,  uttered  as  if  the 
i  •  .  1  ing  senses  could  endure  no  more !  At  last  I  found  it  better 
to  rise  and  sit  by  the  window,  so  overwrought  and  excited  had 
my  brain  become.  Day  was  breaking,  not  in  the  cold  grey  of 
a  northern  dawn,  but  in  a  rich  glow  of  violet-coloured  light, 
which,  warmer  on  the  mountain-tops ,  gradually  merged  into 
a  faint  pinkish  hue  upon  the  lesser  hills,  and  became  -till 
fainter  in  the  valleys  and  over  the  city  itself.  A  light,  gauzy 
mist',  tracked  out  in  the  air  the  course  of  the  Arno ;  but  so  frail 
was  this  curtain,  that  the  sun's  rays  were  already  rending  and 
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scattering  its  fragments,  giving  through  the  breaches  bright 
peeps  of  villas,  churches,  and  villages  on  the  mountain  sides: 
the  great  dome,  too,  rose  up  in  solemn  grandeur;  and  the 
tall  tower  of  Santa  Croce  stood,  sentinel  like,  over  the  sleep- 
ing city.  Already  the  low  sounds  of  labour,  awakening  to  its 
daily  call,  were  heard;  the  distant  rumbling  of  the  heavy 
waggon,  the  crashing  noise  of  branches,  as  the  olive-trees 
beside  the  road  brushed  against  the  lumbering  teams ;  and, 
further  off,  the  cheering  voices  of  the  boatmen,  whose  fast 
barks  were  hurrying  along  the  rapid  Arno;  —  all  pleasant 
sounds,  for  they  spoke  of  life  and  movement,  of  active  minds 
and  labouring  hands,  the  only  bulwarks  against  the  corroding 
thoughts  that  eat  into  the  sluggish  soul  of  indolence.  - 

For  this  fair  scene  —  these  fresh  and  balmy  odours  —  this 
brilliant  blending  of  blue  sky  and  rosy  earth ,  I  could  unsay  all 
that  I  have  said  of  Florence,  and  own ,  that  it  is  beautiful !  I 
could  wish  to  sit  here  many  mornings  to  come,  and  enjoy  this 
prospect  as  now  I  do.  Vain  thought!  as  if  I  could  follow  my 
mind  to  the  contemplation  of  the  fair  scene,  and  so  rove  away 
in  fancy  to  all  that  I  have  dreamed  of,  have  loved  and  cared 
for,  have  trusted  and  been  deceived  in ! 

I  must  be  up  and  stirring  —  my  time  grows  briefer.     This 
hand,  whose  blue  veins  stand  out  like  knotted  cordage,  is 
fearfully  attenuated;  another  day  or  two,  perhaps,  the  pen 
will  be  too  much  fatigue;  and  I  have  still  "Good-by,"  to  say 
to  many  --  friends?  —  ay,  the  word  will  serve  as  well  as 
another.     I  have  letters  to  write  —  some  to  read  over  once 
again;  some  to  burn  without  reading.     This  kind  of  occu- 
pation —  this  "  setting  one's  house  in  order,"  for  the  last  time 
like  a  rapid  survey  taken  of  a  whole  life,  a  species  of  over- 
ture, m  which  fragments  of  every  air  of  the  piece  enter,  the 
gay  and  cheerful  succeeded  by  the  sad  and  plaintive,  so  fast 
almost  to  blend  the  tones  together;  and  is  not  this  mingled 
am  the  very  chord  that  sounds  through  human  life? 

Here,  then,  for  my  letter-box.     What  have  we  here?  —  a 
;ter  from  the  Marquis  of  D— ,  when  he  believed  himself 
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high  in  ministerial  favour,  and  in  a  position  to  confer  praise 
or  censure :  — 

"  Car/ton  Club. 

"DearTempy, 

"Your  speech  was  admirable  —  first-rate;  the  quotation 
from  Horace,  the  neatest  thing  I  ever  heard ;  and  astonishing, 
because  so  palpably  unpremeditated.  Every  one  I  *ve  met  is 
delighted,  and  all  say  that,  with  courage  and  the  resolve  to 
succeed,  the  prize  is  your  own.  I  go  to  Ireland,  they  say,  or 
Paris.  The  Utter  if  I  can;  the  former  if  I  must.  In  either 
case,  will  you  promise  to  come  with  me?  The  assuram  <  of  this 
would  be  a  very  great  relief  to 

"Yours,  truly, 

«D-.** 

What  have  we  pinned  to  the  back  of  this?  Oh,  a  few 
lines  in  pencil  from  Sir  C — S — ,  received,  I  see,  the  same 
evening. 

"DearT., 

44  Sir  H—  is  not  pleased  with  your  speech ,  although  he 
owns  it  was  clever.  The  levity  he  disliked,  because  he  will 
not  give  D —  any  pretence  for  continuing  this  system  of  per- 
sonalities. The  bit  of  Horace  had  been  better  omitted; 
Canning  used  the  same  lines  once  before ,  and  the  rfc/iai/ffSe 
—  if  it  were  such  —  was  poor.  The  Marquis  of  D —  was  twice 
•vning  Street,  to  say  that  he  had  'crammed*  you.  This, 
of  course,  no  one  believes;  but  he  takes  the  merit  of  your 
speech  to  himself,  and  claims  high  reward  in  consequence. 
He  asks  for  an  Embassy!  This  is  what  Lord  L—  calls  'too 
bad.*  Come  over  to-morrow  before  twelve  o'clock. 

"Believe  me  yours, 

"C—  S—  .*' 

Another  of  the  same  date :  — 

^Go  in  and  win,  old  boy!  You  *ve  made  capital  running, 
and  for  the  start  too  —  distanced  the  knowing  ones,  and  no 
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mistake,  The  odds  are  seven  to  four  that  you  're  in  the  Cabinet 
before  the  Derby  day.  I  've  taken  equal  fifties  that  Tramp 
•wins  the  Goodwood ,  and  that  you  're  in  —  double  event.  So 
look  out  sharp ,  and  don't  baulk 

"Yours  ever, 

"FRANK  LUSHING  TON." 

A  fourth ,  tied  in  the  same  piece  of  riband :  — 

"  Wilton  Cretcent. 
"Dear  Friend, 

"We  have  just  heard  of  your  success.  Brilliant  and 
fascinating  as  it  must  be,  do  not  forget  those  who  long  to  share 
your  triumph.  Come  over  here  at  once.  We  waited  supper 
till  two ;  and  now  we  are  sitting  here ,  watching  every  carriage, 
and  opening  the  window  at  every  noise  in  the  street.  Come 
then,  and  quickly. 

"  AUGUSTA  BEVERLY." 

And  here  is  the  last  of  the  batch :  — 

"The  D —  of  B — presents  his  compliments  to  Mr.  Temple- 
ton,  and  begs  to  inform  him  that  his  'ancestor  was  not  the 
Marquis  of  T —  who  conducted  the  negotiations  at  Malaga ;' 
neither  were  'thirty  thousand  pounds  voted  by  the  last  Parlia- 
ment to  the  family  by  way  of  secret  service  for  parliamentary 
support,'  but  in  compensation  for  two  patent  offices  abolished 
—  Inspectorship  of  Gold  Mines ,  and  Ordnance  Comptroller- 
ship.  And,  lastly,  that  'Infamous  speech,'  so  pathetically 
alluded  to,  was  made  at  a  private  theatrical  meeting  at  Lord 
Mudbury's  in  Kent,  and  not  'on  the  hustings,'  as  Mr.  T.  has 
asserted." 

So  much  for  one  event,  and  in  itself  a  trivial  one!  Who 
shall  say  that  any  act  of  his  life  is  capable  of  exciting  even  an 
approach  to  unanimous  praise  or  censure?  This  speech,  which 
on  one  side  won  me  the  adhesion  of  some  half-dozen  cluta, 
the  praise  of  a  large  body  of  the  Upper  House,  the  softest 


••beauty  of  tlic  season"  condescended  to  ml  or, 
brought  me.  «»n  tin-  other,  the  coldness  of  the  Minister ,  the 
chilling  civility  of  mock  admiration,  ami  lost  me  the  friend- 
ship —  in  House  of  Commons  parlance  —  of  the  leading 

f  tin-  Government ! 

i  here  is  a  strange,  square-shaped  epistle,  signed  in  the 
corner.  "Martin  Haverstock."  This  rough-looking  note  was 
my  f'n>t  step  in  Diplomacy!  I  was  a  von*  young  attache  to  the 
mission  at  Flon-n^-.  when,  on  returning  to  England  through 
Milan,  I  wasrohbe-1  uf  my  »runk,  and  with  it  of  all  tin-  money 
I  possessed  for  my  journey.  It  wa<  taken  b\  a  pn»ce~ 
well  known  in  Italy,  being  cut  off  fnnn  the  back  of  the  ear- 
not  improbably,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  driver. 
However  that  might  be,  I  arrived  at  the  "  Angelo  d'Oro"  with- 
out a  sou.  Having  ordered  a  room,  I  sat  down  l»y  m\>eli'. 
hungry  and  penniless,  not  having  a  single  acquaintance  at 
Milan,  nor  tin-  -li^hte-t  idea  how  to  act  in  the  emergency.  My 
very  passport  was  gone,  so  that  1  ha«l  a< -tually  nothing  to 
autiienticate  my  position  —  not  even  my  naiu 

ut  for  the  landlord,  who,  after  a  very  cold  interview. 
referred  me  to  the  Consul ;  but  the  Consul  had  on  that  very 
morning  left  the  city  for  Verona,  so  that  his  aid  was  cut  off. 
My  last  resource  —  my  only  one,  indeed  —  was  to  write  to 
Florence  for  money,  and  wait  for  the  answer.  This  was  a 
delay  of seven .  possibly  of  eight,  days,  but  it  was  unavoidable. 
Thi  I  rdered  supper  —  a  very  humble  one  too, 

ami  befitting  the  condition  of  one  who  had  not  wherewithal  to 
pay  for  it.  I  remember  still  the  sense  of  shame  I  felt  a-  the 
waiter,  on  entering,  looked  around  for  my  luggage,  and  saw 
afti&er  trunk  nor  carpet  -bag  —  not  even  a  hat-box.  I  thought 

—  nay.  there  could  be  no  mistake  about  it,  it  was  41111 

—  h.-'laid  the  tahh-with  a  certain  air  of  careless  and  noN\  in- 
difference that  bespoke  his  contempt.     The  very  bang  of  the 
door  as  he  went  out,  was  a  whole  narrative  of  my  purseless 
state. 

I  had  been  very  hungry  when  I  ordered  the  meal.     1  had 
not  tasted  food  for  several  hours ,  and  yet  now  I  could  not  eat 
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a  morsel;  chagrin  and  shame  had  routed  all  appetite,  and  I 
sat  looking  at  the  table,  and  almost  wondering  why  the  dishes 
were  there.  I  thought  of  all  the  kind  friends  far  away,  who 
would  have  been  so  delighted  to  assist  me;  who,  at  that  very 
hour  perhaps ,  were  speaking  of  me  affectionately ;  and  yet  I 
had  not  one  near,  even  to  speak  a  word  of  counsel,  or  say  one 
syllable  of  encouragement.  It  was  not,  it  may  well  be  believed, 
the  monied  loss  that  afflicted  me  —  the  sum  was  neither  large, 
nor  did  I  care  for  it.  It  was  the  utter  desolation,  and  the 
sense  of  dependence,  that  galled  me  —  a  feeling  whose  painful 
tortures,  even  temporary  as  they  were,  I  cannot,  at  this  hour, 
eradicate  from  my  memory. 

Had  I  been  left  enough  to  continue  my  journey  in  the  very 
humblest  way;  on  foot  even,  it  would  have  been  happiness 
compared  with  what  I  felt.  I  arose  at  last  from  the  table, 
where  the  untasted  food  still  stood,  and  strolled  out  into  the 
streets.  I  wandered  about  listlessly,  not  even  feeling  that 
amusement  the  newly  seen  objects  of  a  great  city  almost  always 
confer,  and  it  was  late  when  I  turned  back  to  the  inn.  As  I 
entered,  a  man  was  standing  talking  with  the  master  of  the 
house ,  who ,  in  his  broken  English ,  said ,  as  I  passed ,  "There 
he  is!"  I  at  once  suspected  that  my  sad  adventure  had  been 
the  subject  of  conversation ,  and  hurried  up  the  stairs  to  hide 
my  shame.  In  my  haste,  however,  I  forgot  my  key  at  the 
porter's  lodge ,  and  was  obliged  to  go  back  to  fetch  it.  On 
doing  so,  I  met  on  the  stairs  a  large,  coarsc-looking-man, 
with  a  florid  face,  and  an  air  of  rough  but  of  simple  good- 
nature in  his  countenance.  "You  are  a  countryman,  I  be- 
lieve?" said  he  in  English.  "Well,  I've  just  heard  of  what 
has  happened  to  you.  The  rascals  tried  the  same  trick  with  me 
atModena;  but  I  had  an  iron  chain  around  my  trunk,  and  as 
they  were  baulked ,  and  while  they  were  rattling  at  it,  I  got  a 
shot  at  one  of  them  with  a  pistol  —  not  to  hurt  the  devil ,  for  it 
was  only  duck-shot;  not  a  bullet,  you  know.  Where  's  your 
room?  —  is  this  it?" 

I  hesitated  to  reply,  strange  enough;  though  he  showed 
that  he  was  well  aware  of  all  my  loss.  I  felt  ashamed  to  show 
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that  1  had  no  baggage,  nor  any  thing  belonging  to  me.     He 
seemed  to  guess  what  passed  in  my  mind ,  and  said,  — 

••  Bless  your  heart,  Sir,  never  mind  me.  I  know  the 
rogues  have  stripped  you  of  all  you  had;  but  I  want  to  talk  to 
you  about  it ,  and  see  what  is  best  to  be  done." 

This  gave  me  courage.  I  unlocked  the  door,  and  showed 
him  in. 

I  suspected  how  it  was,"  paid  he,  looking  at  the  table, 
where  the  dishes  stood  untouched;  "you  could  not  eat  by 
yourself,  nor  I  either:  so  come  along  with  me,  and  we  '11  have 
a  bit  of  supper  together,  and  chut  over  your  l)i^iiif-<  aft«-r- 
wanls." 

haps  I  might  have  declined  a  iimn-  polished  invitation; 
whether  or  not,  it  was  of  no  use  to  refuse  him ,  for  he  would 
not  accept  an  excuse ;  and  down  we  went  to  his  chamber,  and 
Ktijiped  together.  I'nlike  my  slender  meal,  his  was. excellent, 
and  the  wine  first-rat-  .  II  m:ide  me  tell  him  about  the  loss  of 
my  trunk,  twice  over,  I  believe;  and  then  he  moralised  a 
great  deal  about  the  rascality  of  the  Continent  generally,  and 
Italy  in  particular,  which,  however,  he  remembered,  could 
not  be  wondered  at  .  ^-ring  that  three-fourths  of  the  popula- 
tion of  every  rank  did  nothing  but  idle  all  day  long.  After  that 
he  inquired  whether  I  had  any  pursuit  myself;  and  although 
pleased  when  I  said  Yes,  his  gratification  became  sensibly 
diminished  on  learning  the  nature  of  the  employment.  "I  may 
be  wrong,"  said  he,  "but  I  have  always  taken  it.  that  you 
diplomatic  folk  were  little  better  than  spies  in  gold-laced  coats 
—  fellows  that  were  sent  to  pump  sovereigns  and  bribe  their 
ministers,"  I  took  a  deal  of  pains,  "for  the  honour  of  the 
line,"  to  undeceive  him ;  and,  whether  I  perfeeth 
or  not,  I  certainly  secured  his  favour  towards  myself,  for, 
before  we  parted,  it  was  all  settled  that  I  was  to  travel  back 
with  him  to  England,  he  having  a  carriage  and  a  strong  purse, 
and  that  he  waa  to  be  my  banker  in  all  respects  till  I  reached 
my  friends. 

As  we  journeyed  along  through  France,  where  my  know- 
ledge  of  the  language  and  the  people  seemed  to  give  the 
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greatest  pleasure  to  iny  companion,  he  informed  me  that  he 
was  a  farmer  near  Nottingham ,  and  had  come  abroad  to  try 
and  secure  an  inheritance  bequeathed  to  him  by  a  brother, 
who  for  several  years  had  been  partner  in  a  great  silk  factory 
near  Piacenza.  In  this  he  had  only  partly  succeeded,  the 
Government  having  thrown  all  possible  obstructions  in  his 
way;  still  he  was  carrying  back  with  him  nearly  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds —  a  snug  thing,  as  he  said,  for  his  little  girl ,  for 
he  was  a  widower  with  an  only  child.  Of  Amy  he  would  talk 
for  hours  —  ay,  days  long!  It  was  a  theme  of  which  he  never 
wearied.  According  to  him ,  she  was  a  paragon  of  beauty  and 
accomplishments.  She  had  been  for  some  time  at  a  boarding- 
school  at  Brighton,  and  was  the  pride  of  the  establishment. 
-Oil.  if  I  could  only  show  her  to  you!"  said  he.  "But  why 
couldn't  I?  what 's  to  prevent  it  V  When  you  get  to  England 
and  see  your  friends,  what  difficulty  would  there  be  in  coming 
down  to  Hodley  for  a  week  or  two?  If  you  like  riding,  the 
Duke  himself  at  Retton  Park  has  not  two  better  bred  ones  in 
his  stable  than  I  have!"  No  need  to  multiply  his  arguments 
and  inducements:  I  agreed  to  go,  not  only  to,  but  actually 
with  him  —  the  frank  good-nature  of  his  character  won  on  me 
at  every  moment ,  and,  long  before  we  arrived  at  Calais,  I  had 
conceived  for  him  the  strongest  sentiments  of  aft'eetion. 

From  the  moment  be  touched  English  ground  his  en- 
thusiasm rose  beyond  all  bounds ;  delighted  to  be  once  back 
again  in  his  own  country,  ami  travelling  the  well-known  road 
to  his  own  home,  he  was  elated  like  a  schoolboy.  It  was  never 
an  easy  thing  for  me  to  resist  the  infectious  influence  of  any 
temperament  near  me,  whether  its  mood  was  grave  or  gay, 
and  I  became  as  excited  and  <>verjo\  e<l  as  himself;  and  I  sup- 
pose that  two  exiles,  returning  from  years  of  banishment, 
never  gave  themselves  up  to  greater  transports  than  did  we  at 
every  stage  of  our  journey.  I  cannot  think  of  this  without 
astonishment,  for,  in  honest  truth,  I  was  all  my  life  attarfn-1 
to  the  Continent  —  from  my  earliest  experience  I  had  pre- 
ferred the  habits  and  customs  to  our  own,  and  yet,  such  was 
the  easy  and  unyielding  compliance  of  my  nature,  that  I 
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actually  fancied  that  my  Anglo-mania  was  as  great  as  his 


At  last  \v  i  Ilodlry.  and  drove  up  a  fine,  trimly- 

kept  gravel  avenue .  through  several  meadows,  to  a  long  com- 
fortable-looking farmhouse,  at  the  door  of  which,  in  expectant 
delight,  stood  Ani}  hrr-.-lf.  In  the  oft-renewed  embraces  she 
gave  her  father  I  had  time  to  remark  her  well ,  and  could  see 
that  she  was  a  fine,  \>  fair-haired,  handsome  girl  — 

ring  specimen  of  that  good  Saxon  stock  we  are  so 
,  >roud  of;  and  if  not  all  her  father's  partiality  deemed  as 
regarded  ladylike  air  and  style,  she  wa-  from 

ing  like  pretension  or  any  affectation  whatever.     Thi- 
was  my  first  impression :  subsequent  acquaintance  strenghtcn- 
ed  it.     In  fact,  the  Brighton  boarding-school  had  d«>: 
mischief  to  her;  she  had  not  learned  a  great  deal  l.y  1. 
years' residence,  but  she  had  not  brought  back  any  toad\  ing 
subserviency  to  the  more  nobly  born,  any  depreciating  sense 
of  her  former  companions,  or  any  contempt  for  the  th 
farmhouse  at  Hodley  and  its  honest  owner. 

If  our  daily  life  at  the  farm  was  very  unvarying,  it  was 
exceedingly  pleasurable;  we  rose  early,  and  I  accom; 
Martin  into  the  fields  with  the  workmen,  where  we  rein 
till  breakfast.     AAer  which  I  usually  betook  myself  to  a  little 
brook,  where  there  was  excellent  fi-hing,  and  when 
household  duties  over,  Amy  joined  me.    \\'e  dined  about  two ; 
and  in  the  afternoon  we  —  that  is,  Amy  and  myself —  rode  out 

JUT;  and  as^  we  were  admirably  mounted,  ami 
capital  horsewoman,  usually  took  a  scamper  " cross  country," 
ret  the  fences  were  not  too  big  and  the  turf  inviting. 
Home  to  tea,  and  a  walk  afterwards  through  the  greet 
and  mossy  paths  of  the  neighbourhood,  filled  the  day;  and 
however  little  exciting  the  catalogue  of  pursuits,  when  did  I 
f.M-l  time  pass  so  swiftly?  Let  me  be  honest  and  avow,  that  the 
•  n  I  enjoyed  had  its  peculiar  liar . •: -\ .  There  was  through 
all  their  friendship  a  kind  of  deferential  respect  —  a  sense  of 
looking  up  to  me,  which  I  was  young  enough  to  be  wonderfully 
taken  by:  and  my  experiences  at  Foreign  Courts  —  which 
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Heaven  knows  were  few  and  meagre  enough  —  had  elevated 
me  in  their  eyes  into  something  like  Lord  Whitworth  or  Lord 
Castlereagh;  and  I  really  believe,  that  all  the  pleasure  my 
stories  and  descriptions  afforded  was  inferior  to  the  delight 
they  experienced  in  seeing  the  narrator,  and  occasionally  the 
actor,  in  the  scenes  described,  their  own  guest  at  their  own 
table. 

It  was  while  revelling  in  the  fullest  enjoyment  of  this 
pleasant  life  that  I  received  a  Foreign  Office  letter,  in  reply  to 
an  application  I  had  made  for  promotion,  rejecting  my  ^re- 
quest, and  coolly  commanding  my  immediate  return  to  Flo- 
rence. These  missives  were  not  things  to  disobey,  and  it  was 
in  no  very  joyful  mood  I  broke  the  tidings  to  my  host. 
"What 's  it  worth?  "  said  Martin ,  abruptly. 
"Oh,  in  point  of  money,"  said  I,  "the  appointments  are 
poor  things.  It  is  only  that  there  are  some  good  prizes  in  the 
wheel ,  and ,  whether  one  is  lucky  enough  to  gain  them  or  notr 
even  Hope  is  something.  My  salary  is  not  quite  two  hundred 
a-year!" 

Martin  gave  a  long,  low  whistle ,  and  said ,  — 
"Why,  dang  it!  my  poor  brother  George,  that  's  gone, 
had  six  hundred  when  he  went  out  as  inspector  over  that  silk 
factory!     Two  hundred  a-year!"  mused  he;  "and  what  do 
you  get  at  your  next  promotion?  " 

"That  is  not  quite  certain.  I  might  be  named  attache  at 
Vienna,  which  would,  perhaps,  give  me  one  hundred  more  — 
or,  if  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  win  the  Minister's  favour, 
I  might  be  made  a  Secretary  at  some  small  legation  and  have 
five  hundred  — that  is,  however,  a  piece  of  luck  not  to  be 
thought  of." 

"Well,  I'm  sure,"  sighed  Martin ;  "I 'm  no  judge  of  these 
matters ;  but  it  strikes  me  that 's  very  poor  pay,  and  that  a  man 
like  myself,  who  has  his  ten  or  twelve  hundreds  a-year  — 
fifteen  in  good  seasons— is  better  off  than  the  great  folk  dining 
with  kings  or  emperors." 

"Of  course  you  are,"  said  I;  "who  doubts  it?    But  we 
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must  all  .!•)  something:.     Knjrland  is  not  a  country  where  idle- 
ness is  honoural  >!<•.'* 

•Uh\    not    turn    fanner?"    said  Martin,    energetically; 
"yon'dMon  I.  -arn  thm-alt.     I  \c  not  mrt  any  one-  this  many 


a-year  j.irk.-  up  the  knowledge  about  it  like  yourself.     You 

t«.  lik.-tln-  lit  V  too." 

•  ou  mean  such  as  Hi  vr  n..w.  1  delight  in  it.  " 

•  1  1..  >'<M.  mx    ,1,-ar  ho}  .'"  rrir.l  hr,  grasping  my  hand, 

and  sqi;'  ivinur  it  lu-twrrn  both  his  own.     "If  so,  then  never 

You  shall  livr  with  us  —  we  '11  take  that  -rrrat  piece 

of  Ian.  I  th.-rr  n<  -ar  thr  hau^h  —  1  \r  had  an  eyr  on  it  lor  \  rar< 

back;  there  's  a  sheep  mn  thm-  a*  fine  as  any  in^Enrope.    I  Ml 

n  tlf  whole  Of  those  two  field>  into  meadow,  and  krq» 
the  green  crops  t<>  thr  l>ack  altogether.  Such  partridge- 
:ug  we  will  havi-  tli.-i-,-  \,-t.  Inwint.r.  tOO,  the  Duke's 
hounds  meet  twice  a-week.  I  've  got  such  a  strapping  three- 
year-old  —  you  haven't  sc«-n  him.  but  In-  '11  be  a  clipper.  Well, 
don't  say  'nay.  You  'II  stay  and  marry  Amy.  I  '11  give  her 
twenty  thousand  down,  an<l  Iravr  you  all  I  have  afterwards." 

This  was  poured  forth  in  such  a  voluble  strain,  that  an 
interruption  was  impossible;  and  at  last  when  over,  tin- 
speaker  stood  with  trarful  ryes,  gazing  on  me,  as  if  on  my 
reply  his  very  existence  was  hanging. 

Surprise  and  gratitude  for  the  unbounded  confidence  he 
had  shown  in  me  were  my  first  sensations  ,  soon  to  be  followed 
by  a  hundred  other  conflicting  and  jarring  ones.  I  should 
shame  —  even  now,  after  years  have  gone  by  —  to  own  to  some 
of  these.  Alas  !  our  very  natures  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  ordi- 
nances  we  ourselves  have  framed  ;  and  the  savage  red  man 
yields  not  more  devotion  to  the  idol  he  has  carved,  than  do  we 
t..  th«-  fashion  we  have  made  our  Deity!  I  thought  of  the 
Lady  Georginas  and  Carolines  of  my  acquaintance,  and  grew 
ashamed  of  Amy  Haverstock  !  If  I  had  loved  ,  this  I  am  sure 
would  not  have  been  the  case  ,  but  1  cannot  acquit  myself  that 
principle  and  good  feeling  should  not  have  been  sufficient 
without  love  !  Whether  from  the  length  of  time  in  which  I  re- 
mained without  answering,  or  that  in  my  confusion  he  read 
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something  adverse  to  his  wishes,  but  Martin  grew  scarlet,  and 
in  a  voice  full  of  emotion  said,  — 

"There,  Mr.  Templeton,  enough  said.  I  see  it  will  not 
do  —  there  's  no  need  of  explaining.  I  was  a  fool,  that 's  all! " 

"But  will  you  not  let  me,  at  least,  reflect?" 

"No,  Sir;  not  a  second.  If  my  offer  was  not  as  frankly 
taken  as  made  —  ay,  and  on  the  instant  too  —  I  am  only  tin- 
more  ashamed  for  ever  making  it:  but  there  's  an  end  on't.  If 
you  would  be  as  good  friends  parting  with  me  as  we  have  been 
hitherto,  never  speak  of  this  again."  And  so  saying,  Martin 
turned  on  his  heel  and  walked  hastily  away.  I  followed  him 
after  a  second,  but  he  waved  me  back  with  his  hand,  and  I 
was  forced  to  comply. 

That  day  Amy  and  I  dined  alone  together.  Her  father, 
she  said,  "had  got  a  bad  headache;"  and  this  she  said  with 
such  evident  candour,  it  was  clear  she  knew  nothing  of  our 
interview.  The  dinner  was  to  me ,  at  least ,  a  very  constrained 
affair;  nor  were  my  sensations  rendered  easier  as  she  said  — 
"My  father  tells  me  that  you  are  obliged  to  leave  us  this 
evening,  Mr.  Templeton.  I  'm  very  sorry  for  it;  but  I  hope 
we  Ml  meet  soon  again." 

We  did  not  meet  soon  again,  or  ever.  I  left  the  farm  that 
night  for  London.  Martin  came  to  the  door  from  his  bed  to 
wish  me  good-by.  He  looked  very  ill,  and  only  spoke  a  few 
words.  His  shake-hands  was,  however,  hearty;  and  his 
"  God  bless  you,"  uttered  with  kind  meaning. 

I  have  never  seen  that  neighbourhood  since. 

It  was  about  two  years  after  that  I  received  a  letter  —  the 
very  one  now  before  me  —  superscribed  Martin  Haverstock. 
It  was  brief,  and  to  this  effect.  The  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs  being  a  candidate  for  the  representation  in  Parliament 
of  the  county  in  which  Martin  held  a  large  stake,  had,  in 
acknowledgment  of  his  friend  Mr.  Haverstock's  exertions  in 
his  support,  been  only  too  happy  to  consider  the  application 
made  respecting  Mr.  H.'s  young  friend,  who,  by  the  next 
Gazette ,  would  be  announced  for  promotion. 
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And  thus  I  was  in;        -  >tu<ltgart! 

rO  was  a  postscript  t<-  Martin's  letter,   whieh  filled  me 

_••  aii'l   var  B:   —   ••Amy  is  son- 

her  baby  in  a  little  girl:  she'd  like  to  have  called  it" 


This  packet  I  nce<l  not  open.     The  envelope  is  super- 
scribed.  ••Hint-  M    us  for  II.  T.  durinLr  his  residence  at 

!— ."     They  were  given  in  a  series  of 

from  old  Lord  II — ,  who  had  long  been  a  resident  Minist«  r 
there,  and  knew  the  people  thoroughly.  I  followed,  very 
implicitly  too,  the  counsels  he  gave,  and  was  said  to  have 
admitted  myself  well,  for  I  was  "Charge  <FJffaire»"  But 
what  al-rniit\  it  is  to  suppose  that  any  exclusive  information 

:•  obtainable  by  a  Minister,  except  when  the  Govern- 
ment itself  is  disposed  to  afford  it!  I  remember rwell,  the 
spy  we  employed  was  also  in  the  pay  of  the  French  Embassy. 
He  was  a  Sardinian .  and  had  spent  some  years  of  his  life  an 
Austrian  prisoner  in  a  fortr-  -.  We  all  l.«  H,  \« d,  whatever 

ilow's  sentiment-  »\\  other  Mibjeet*.  that  he  was  a  pro- 
found hater  of  Austria.  \\\-\\.  it  turned  out  that  he  sold  us 
all  t  h. 

;;,,brrt  W—  ust-d  to  say  to  his  attaches  —  "Never 
t.-H  me  secret*,  but  whenever  any  thing  i<  publirly  discussed 
in  the  clnbs  and  cafTds,  let  me  hear  it."  In  the  same  way, 
he  always  rejected  the  authenticity  of  any  revelations  where 
Talleyrand ,  or  Metternich ,  or  Pozzo  di  Borgo's  names  ap- 
peared. -These  men,"  he  always  used  to  say,  "were  tin-h- 
ewn confidants,  and  never  leaked  save  to  serve  a  purpose." 
It  wa5  from  Sir  Robert  I  heard  a  story  fuM.  which  has  since, 
I  [believe,  been  fully  corroborated.  An  t'n  ary  of 

the  Prince*s  residence  as  French  am- 
bassador at  St.  James's,  inform-  «1  hi-  K\< -ell.-n, -y  one  morn- 
ing, that  a  very  tempting  ofler  had  been  made  to  him  if  he 
disclose  the  contents  of  his  master's  writing-desk.     He 
had   not  accepted,   nor  altogether  declined  the   proposal, 
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wishing  to  know  from  the  Prince  how  it  might  be  made  avail- 
able to  his  plans,  and  whether  a  direct  accusation  of  the 
author,  a  person  of  high  station,  would  be  deemed  advisable. 
Talleyrand  merely  said,  "  Take  the  money ;  the  middle  board 
of  the  drawer  in  my  secretary  is  removable  by  a  very  simple 
contrivance ,  which  I  '11  show  you.  I  had  it  made  so  at  Paris. 
You  '11  find  all  the  papers  you  want  there.  Take  copies  of 
them." 

"But,  Monsieur  le  Prince  — " 

"Pray  make  your  mind  at  ease.  I  '11  neither  compromise 
myself  nor  you." 

The  Secretary  obeyed;  the  bargain  was  perfected,  and  a 
supposed  "secret  correspondence  between  Talleyrand  and 
Arnim,"  deposited  in  Lord  T — 's  hands.  About  a  week  after- 
wards Lord  T —  invited  the  Prince  to  pass  some  days  at  his 
seat  in  Herefordshire,  where  a  distinguished  party  was  as- 
sembled. The  Ambassador  accepted;  and  they  met  like  the 
most  cordial  of  friends.  When  the  period  of  the  visit  drew 
to  its  conclusion,  they  were  walking  one  morning  in  the 
grounds  together,  engaged  in  a  conversation  of  the  most 
amicable  candour,  each  vying  with  the  other  by  the  frankness 
and  unreserve  of  his  communications. 

"Come  now,  Prince,"  said  Lord  T — ,  "we  are,  I  rejoice 
to  find,  on  terms  which  will  permit  any  freedom.  Tell  me 
frankly,  how  do  you  stand  with  Prussia?  Are  there  any 
understandings  between  you  to  which  we  must  not  be  par- 
ties?" 

"None  whatever." 

"You  say  this  freely  and  without  reserve?" 

"Without  the  slightest  reserve  or  qualification." 

Lord  T —  seemed  overjoyed,  and  the  discussion  con- 
cluded. They  dined  that  day  together,  and  in  the  evening  a 
large  company  was  assembled  to  meet  the  Prince  before  his 
departure  for  London.  As  usual  at  T —  House,  the  party 
contained  a  great  show  of  distinguished  persons,  political  and 
literary.  Among  the  subjects  of  conversation  started  was  the 
question  of  how  it  happened  that  men  of  great  literary  dis- 
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tmrtion  so  rareh   could  >hiiv  men:   ami  th:it  even 

such  as  by  their  writings  evinced  a  deep  insight  into  political 
MMM6,  wt  r<  -carcely  ever  found  to  combine  practical  habits 
<-t  1'iisiness  with  this  great  theoretical  talent. 

•I! -<-nssion  was  amusing,  because  it  was  carried  on  by 
men  who  themselves  occupied  the  highest  walks  in  their  re- 

9\    ••••t!\-'   ''.U-'MT-. 

To  arrest  a  somewhat  warm  turn  of  the  contm\-»T*\ .  Lord 
T — ,  turning  to  the  1'rince.  said.  "I  suppose,  Monsieur  le 
Prince,  you  have  seldom  l>«-«-n  al»le  to  indulge  in  imaginative 
•  in?" 

4*Par«l«>n  in.-.  in\  L.»r  I.  I  lia\c  from  time  to  time  <li->ipated 
a  little  in  that  respect ;  and.  if  I  must  confess  it,  with  a  very 
considerable  degree  of  amusement." 

The  announcement,  made  with  a  most  perfect  air  of  can- 
dour, interested  at  once  the  whole  company,  who  could  not 
Mihdur  their  murmured  expressions  of  surprise  as  to  the 
theme  select eil  1>V  the  great  Diplomatic. 

•  I  believe,"  said  he,  smiling.   "I  am  in  a  position  to  gra- 
tify tli  ..mj.ain  ;  f"i.  it'I  mistake  not,  I  have  actually 
with  me  at  this  moment  a  brief  manuscript  of  my  latest  at- 
tempt in  lietion.   As  I  am  a  mere  amateur,  without  the  slightest 

<ion  to  skill  or  ability,  I  feel  no  reluctance  at  exposing 
mUetlort*  to  tin  kin«l  criticism  of  friends.  I  only  make  one 
stipulation." 

"Oh,  pray,  what  is  it?  anything,  of  course,  you  -1 
was  heard  on  every  side. 

•  It  is  this.     I  read  very  badly,  and  I  would  request  that 
T— ,  our  kind  host,  would  take  upon  him  to  read  it  aloud 
for  us." 

Lord  X—  was  only  too  much  flattered  by  the  proposal, 
and  the  Trince  retired  to  fetch  his  papers,  leaving  the  com- 
pany amazed  at  the  singularity  of  a  scene  which  so  little  ac- 
1  with  all  they  had  ever  heard  of  the  deep  and  wily 
<T:    some  of  the  shrewdest  persons  significantly  ob- 
serving.    that  the  Prince  was  evidently  verging  on  those 
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years  when  vanity  of  every  kind  meets  fewest  obstacles  to  its 
display. 

"Here  are  my  papers,  my  Lord,"  said  the  Prince, 
entering  with  his  manuscript.  "  I  have  only  to  hope  that  they 
may  afford  to  the  honourable  company  any  portion  of  the 
amusement  their  composition  has  given  me." 

The  party  seated  themselves  round  the  room,  and  Lord 
T — ,  disposing  the  papers  on  the  table  before  him ,  arranged 
the  candles,  and  prepared  to  begin.  "The  title  of  the  piece 
is  missing,"  said  he,  after  a  pause. 

"Oh,  no,  my  Lord;  you'll  find  it  on  the  envelope,"  re- 
plied Talleyrand. 

"Ah,  very  true;  here  it  is !  —  'Secret  Correspondence' 
— "  Lord  T —  stopped  —  his  hands  trembled  —  the  blood 
left  his  face  —  and  he  leaned  back  in  his  chair  almost 
fainting. 

"You  are  not  ill!  —  are  you  ill?"  broke  from  many  voices 
together. 

"No;  not  in  the  least,"  said  he,  endeavouring  to  smile; 
"but  the  Prince  has  been  practising  a  bit  of  l plaisanterie '  on 
me,  which  I  own  has  astounded  me." 

"Won't  you  read  it,  my  Lord ;  or  shall  I  explain?  " 

"Oh,  Monsieur  le  Prince,"  said  Lord  T — ,  crushing  the 
papers  into  his  pocket,  "I  think  you  may  be  satisfied;"  and 
with  this,  to  the  company,  very  mysterious  excuse,  his  Lord- 
ship abruptly  retired;  while  Talleyrand  almost  immediately 
set  out  for  London. 

The  nature  of  the  mystification  was  not  disclosed  till  long 
afterwards ;  and  it  is  but  justice  to  both  parties  to  say,  not  by 
Talleyrand,  but  by  Lord  T —  himself. 

With  what  facility  men ,  whose  whole  daily  life  is  artifice, 
can  be  imposed  on,  is  a  very  remarkable  feature  in  all  these 
cases.  The  practice  of  deceit  would  actually  appear  to  ob- 
struct clear-sightedness  and  dull  the  ordinary  exercise  of 
common  sense.  Witness  that  poor  Dutch  ambassador  Fa- 
bricius,  who,  a  few  years  ago,  was  imposed  on  at  Paris  by 
Bouffe,  the  comedian,  representing  himself  to  be  the  first 
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Secretary  <  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  offering, 

for  a  sum  of  money,  to  confide  to  him  the  secret  negotiations 
between  M.  Guizot  and  the  Belgian  Government!  Fabrieiu?, 
deceived  by  the  great  resemblance  of  BoufTd  to  the  person  he 
•1.  agreed,  and  actually  wrote  to  the  King  of  Hol- 
land a  triumphant  despatch,  announcing  his  own  diplomatic 
:ty.  Ever}-  post  saw  a  hu<:<-  packet  of  letters  to  the  King. 
containing  various  documents  and  papers;  some  assuming  to 
be  in  the  hand  writ  ii  i/.ot  —  some,  of  Nothomb  — 

some,  of  the  Duke  of  \\Vllington  —  and  two  or  three  of  King 
Leopold  himself.     The  task  of  un-1  ••••••! ving  the  unhappy  dupe 

was  taken  by  his  Mn;  'ippe,  who  having,  at  an 

N      illy,   «-\po..,  d  lii-  att«  mpt.-d   corrup- 
tion, coolly  turned  his  back  an«l  reiu-rd  t»  r». .  i\o  him. 


Another  dive  into  this  chaotic   mass  of  reminiscence! 
r  from  poor  Granthorpe,  whose  sad  suicide  remain^ 
the  unexplained  and  unexplainable  m\-ti-ry  of  all  who  knew 
him.    A  man  whose  mind  was  remarkable  for  its  being  so 
imbued  with  *i -ntinu -nts  of  religious  truth  —  whose 
whole  life  was,  so  to  say,  devotional  —  is  found  d«-ad.  tin- 
act  being  by  his  own  hand!    No  circumstance  of  dm. 
calamity,   no  pecuniary  difficulty,   not  even  a  passing  de- 
rangement of  health,  to  account  for  the  terrible  event. 

note;  we  were  but  new  acquaintances  at  the  time,  and 
it  begin?,  — 

"  Dear  Sir, 

"From  the  conversation  we  held  together  lately  at  Lord 
X— '9  table,  I  believe  I  shall  not  misinterpn-t  iments 

by  supposing  that  any  new  fact  connected  with  Waterloo  will 
interest  you  strongly.  I  th« -r« -J'«>re  enclose  you  a  memoir, 
drawn  up  a  few  evenings  back  at  W — .  It  was  begun  by  way 
of  a  regular  refutation  of  Alison,  whose  views  are  so  mani- 
festly incorrect:  the  idea  of  publication  is,  however,  abon- 
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doned,  and  I  am  at  liberty  merely  to  show  it  to  such  of 
my  friends  as  take  a  more  than  common  interest  in  the 
transaction. 

"Truly  yours, 

"S.  GRANTHORPE." 

The  memoir  which  accompanied  this  is  curious  for  two 
reasons:  first,  from  its  authenticity;  and,  secondly,  from  the 
fact  that,  being  dictated  from  beginning  to  end,  it  is  as  clear, 
as  consecutive,  as  free  from  unnecessary,  and  as  full  of  all 
necessary  detail,  as  if  the  events  were  of  a  few  days'  back,  and 
that  no  recital  of  them  had  yet  been  given  to  the  world.  Two 
or  three  anecdotes  (new  to  me,  at  least)  were  interspersed 
here  and  there,  not  for  themselves,  but  as  circumstantially 
evidencing  facts  of  some  importance. 

One,  I  remember,  alluded  to  a  Prussian  statement  by  a 
Captain  Hahnsfelder,  who  stated  that  two  British  guns,  placed 
on  the  height  above  La  Haye  Sainte,  were  captured  by  the 
French  as  early  as  eleven  o'clock.  The  passage  in  the  memoir 
is  this:  —  "Untrue;  these  guns  were  in  the  field  at  seven  in 
the  evening,  in  the  same  position  which  they  stood  at  the 
beginning  of  the  battle.  They  are  in  advance  of  Adam's  left, 
and  were  so  far  unprotected  that  the  artillerymen  who  served 
them  had  to  retire  after  each  discharge.  The  Cuirassiers  made 
several  attempts  to  carry  them  off,  but  as  orders  were  given 
that,  after  each  fire,  one  wheel  should  be  taken  off  each  gun, 
the  cavalry  failed  in  their  object.  They  tried  to  lasso  them, 
but  this  also  failed,  besides  losing  them  some  men." 

Alison's  strategy,  for  he  went  so  far  as  to  plan  a  campaign 
of  his  own,  is  very  ably  exposed,  and  the  necessity  of  posting 
troops  in  particular  districts  clearly  explained  from  circum- 
stances peculiar  to  the  localities,  such  as  stationing  the  cavalry 
at  Knghein ,  where  alone  forage  was  procurable.  The  con- 
troversy, if  it  can  be  so  called,  is  worthless.  They  whose 
opinions  are  alone  valuable  are  exactly  the  persons  who  will 
not  speak  on  the  subject. 

A  strange-looking  letter  is  this  from  C —  enclosing  the 
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proof  of  a  paper  I  wrote  on  Irish  Educational  matters ,  very 
laconic  and  editorial :  — 

DearT., 

You  are  all  wrong:  as  blue  and  yellow,  when  m 
u'reen ,  so  will  your  Protestant  and  Papist  League  make 
nothing  but  rampant  inti.l.-lit  \ .     In  any  great  State  scheme  of 
education  there  must  be  one  grand  -tandurd  of  obedience  — 
•!••  i-  the  only  one  I  fvc  heard  of  yet.  Krep  tliis  one  then 
till  you  hear  of  better. 

«Yo 

II.  C." 
Another  of  the  same  hand :  — 

••II—  desires  me  to  inclose  you  these  two  letters:  one  I 
know  is  an  intrr><lu<-tion  to  Guizot;  the  other,  I  suppose,  to 
D  r:iii|.fi-lihin^-Hriei"  to  tin-  MJnihn.'  Take  care  to  say 
:»-  little  as  possible  to  the  one,  and  to  have,  in  Irish  parlance, 
:»>  little  a«  possible  'to  say*  to  the  other.  At  I'.iris  you  want 
no  guidance;  and  at  Vienna,  the  Abbe  Discot  is  your  man. 
Coloredo  is  out  of  favour  for  the  moment;  but  he  can  afford  to 
wait,  and,  waiting,  to  win.  Be  assiduous  in  your  visits  at 
B — y's;  and  when  the  Countess  affects  ignorance,  let  us  al- 
ways hear  from  you. 

"  Yours  ever. 

•  -II.  C." 

This  is  a  very  rose-coloured  and  rose-odoured  docu- 
ment :  — 

I  >'  ar  Mr.  Tcmpleton, 

44 1  have  to  make  two  thousand  excuses ;  one  each  for  two 
.  I  l.t  lieved  Ihadyourbox  at  tin  •  Opera  for  last 
p\i'!iin<r;  and  I  also  fancied  —  think  of  ray  absurdity  !  —  that 
the  bouquet  of  camelias  left  there  was  meant  for  me.  Pray 
forgive  me;  or,  rather,  ask  the  fair  lady  who  came  in  at  the 
ballet  to  forgive  me.  I  never  can  think  of  the  incident  without 
shame  and  self-reproach ;  du  restf,  it  has  given  me  the  oppor- 
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tunity  of  knowing  that  your  taste  in  beauty  equals  your  judg- 
ment in  flowers. 

"Very  much  yours, 

"II~! 


"Sir  H —  bids  me  say.  that  he  rxjxx-t*  yon  on  Wednesday. 
\V--  dine  earlier,  as  the  Admiral  goes  on  board  in  the  evening." 

This  was  an  absurd  incident ;  and ,  trivially  as  it  is  touched 
on  here,  made  of  that  same  Lady  Collyton  a  very  dangerous 
enemy  to  me. 

This  is  not  a  specimen  of  calligraphy ,  certainly :  — 

"If  you  promise  "neither  to  talk  of  the  Catholic  Question, 
the  Kildare  Place  Society,  nor  the  'Glorious  Revolution  of 
1688,'  P —  will  have  no  objection  to  meet  you  at  dinner. 
Hammond ,  you  've  heard ,  I  suppose ,  has  lost  his  election ; 
he  polled  more  voters  than  there  were  freeholders  registered 
on  the  books:  this  was  proving  too  much,  and  he  must  pay  the 
penalty.  Y —  is  in,  and  will  remain  if  he  can;  but  there  is  a 
hitch  in  it —  'as  the  man  who  lent  him  his  qualification  is  in 
gaol  at  Bruges.'  Write  and  say  if  you  accept  the  conditions. 
"Yours, 

"FREDERICK  HAMILTON." 

There  are  some  memorials  of  a  very  different  kind  —  they 
are  bound  up  together;  and  well  may  they,  they  form  an 
episode  quite  apart  from  all  the  events  before  or  after  them ! 
I  dare  not  open  them;  for,  although  years  havq  passed  away, 
the  wounds  would  bleed  afresh  if  only  breathed  on !  This  was 
the  last  I  ever  received  from  her.  I  have  no  need  to  open  it — 
I  know  every  line  by  heart !  —  almost  prophetic ,  too ! 

"I  have  no  fear  of  offending  you  now,  since  we  shall  never 
meet  again.  The  very  thought 'that  the  whole  world  divides 
us,  as  completely  as  death  itself,  will  make  you  accept  my 
words  less  as  reproof  than  warning.  Once  more,  then,  aban- 
don the  career  for  which  you  have  not  health,  nor  energy,  nor 
enduring  strength.  Brilliant  displays,  discursive  efforts, 
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however  effective,  will  no  more  constitute  statesmanship  than 

firework*  suffice  to  li-h;  up  tin-  >treets  of  a  city.     Like  all  men 

you  undervalue  those  who  advance  more 

slowl\  LT  that  thrir  gleaning  -is  more  cleanly  made, 

while  you  come  sooner,  they  come  more  heavily 

.ii\,    this  waiting  for  conviction  —  this  hahit  «»t 

ng  to  the  arguments  on  •  bo wever  excel] 

general  lite,  is  inapplicable  in  politics.  You  must  have  opinions 

previously  form-  r  mind  made  up,  on 

principles  very  different  and  min-h  wiiler  than  those  a  debate 

embraces.     If  I  find  th>*  j>< r>on  who  guides  me  through  the 

streets  of  a  strain.  >  a>k  thi-.  toin- 

hat,  and  so  on.   I  ive  —  an 

reasonably  —  a  doubt  of  his  skill  and  intelligence:  but  if  ho 
advance  with  a  certain  air  of  assured  knowledge.  I  yield  m\- 
zuidance  with  implicit  trust:  nor  does  it  matter  «<> 
:he  desired  goal,  that  we  made 
.-lit  divert:  hortest  road. 

w.  ifacon^litiifiu -\  i.«n<-ede  much  to  your  judgnu  nt. 
.'•er  that  you  owe  a  similar  debt  to  the  leader  of  your 
who  certainly  —  all  consideration  of  ability  apart  — 
sees  further,  b.  -in  a  higher  eminence,  than 

men. 

"Again,  you  take  no  pleasure  in  any  pursuit  w) 
obstacle  presents  itself;  and  yet.  if  the  difficulty  be  01 
volvinga  really  strong  effort,  you  abandon  it.     You  require 
as  mam    conditions  to  your  liking  as  did  the  command*-:  at 
Walchu'rcn  —  the  wind  must  not  only  blow  from  a  particular 
quarter,  but  with  a  certain  degree  of  violence.  This  will 
do!     The  favouring  gale  that  leads  to  fortune  is  as  ofu-n  a 
hurricane  as  a  zephyr;  some  are  blown  into  the  haven  half 
shipwrecked,  bat  still  safe. 

"Lastly,  you  have  a  failing,  for  which  neither  ability,  nor 
address,  nor" labour,  nor  even  good  luck,  can  rumpm-atc. 
You  t:  one  — not  from  any  implicit  rrlian«-e  on  th«- 

goodness  of  human  nature  —  not  that  you  think  well  of  thi- 
-~i,  or  highly  of  that,  but  simply  from  indolence.     'Belie- 
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ving,'  is  so  very  easy  —  such  a  rare  self-indulgence!  Think 
of  all  the  deception  this  has  cost  you  —  think  of  the  fallacies, 
which  you  knew  to  be  fallacies,  that  found  their  way  into  your 
head,  tainting  your  own  opinions,  and  mingling  themselves 
with  your  matured  convictions.  Believe  me,  there  is  nothing 
but  a  strict  quarantine  can  prevail  against  error! " 

Enough  of  these,  —  now  for  an  incremation :  would  that, 
Hindoo  like,  I  could  consume  with  them  the  memory  to  which 

they  have  been  wedded ! 

****** 

Dr.  II —  has  been  here  again;  he  came  in  just  as  the  last 
flicker  was  expiring  over  the  charred  leaves ;  he  guessed 
readily  what  had  been  my  occupation,  and  seemed  to  feel  re- 
lieved that  the  sad  office  of  telling  bad  tidings  of  my  case  was 
taken  off  his  hands.  Symptoms  seem  now  crowding  on  each 
other  —  they  come,  like  detached  battalions  meeting  on  the 
field  of  battle  when  victory  is  won,  only  to  show  themselves  and 
to  proclaim  how  hopeless  would  be  resistance.  The  course  of 
the  malady  would,  latterly,  appear  to  have  been  rapid,  and 
yet^how  reluctant  does  the  spirit  seem  to  quit  its  ruined 
temple ! 

I  wish  that  I  had  more  command  over  my  faculties ;  the 
tricks  Imagination  plays  me  at  each  moment  are  very  painful : 
scarcely  have  I  composed  my  mind  into  a  calm  and  patient 
frame,  than  Fancy  sets  to  work  at  some  vision  of  returning 
health  and  strength  —  of  home  scenes  and  familiar  faces  —  of 
the  green  lanes  of  Old  England,  as  seen  at  sunset  of  a  summer 
eve ,  when  the  last  song  of  the  blackbird  rings  through  the 
clear  air,  and  odours  of  sweet  flowers  grow  stronger  in  the 
heavy  atmosphere. 

To  start  from  these,  and  think  of  what  I  am  —  of  what  so 
soon  I  shall  be! 

What  marvellously  fine  aspirations  and  noble  enterprises 
cross  the  sick  man's  fancy !  The  climate  of  health  is  sadly  un- 
favourable to  the  creatures  begot  of  fancy  —  one  tithe  of  the 
strange  notions  that  are  now  warring  in  my  distracted  brain 
would  make  matter  for  a  whole  novelist's  library.  Thoughts 
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that  are  thus  engendered  arc  like  the  wines  whi<  h  tlu  (itrmuns 
call  "Ausgelcsene,"  and  \vhirh,  falling  from  the  grape  im- 
pressed, have  none  of  tin-  impurities  of  fabrication  about 
.  tin  tiling  that  have  been  left  undone  by  all 
of  us  in  tin's  liiV.  would  In-  far  better  and  greater  than  those  we 
have  done. 

Oh .  the  fond  hearts  lhal  have  never  been  smitten . 

And  all  the  hot  tear*  ibat  have  never  been  shed ! 
Not  to  speak  of  the  books  ibal  have  never  been  written ; 

And  all  the  smart  things  that  have  never  been  said! 
•  ••••• 

\\  »k<  :  1  weaker!  —  the  senses  fail  t«>  n-t»'m  impres- 
sions, and,  like  cracked  vase* .  let  their  contents  ooze  oat  by 
slow  degrees.  Objects  of  sight  become  commingled  with 
those  of  sound;  and  I  can  half  understand  the  blind  man 
Locke  tells  us  of,  who  imagined  ••  the  colour  scarlet  to  be  like 
the  sound  of  a  trim,; 

Mesmerism  art  <i-  the  power  of  transferring  the  opera- 
tions of  one  sense  to  the  organs  of  another;  cnn  it  !>«•  that,  in 
certain  states  of  the  brain,  the  nervous  fluids  become  inter- 
mixed? 

It  is  night  —  calm,  still,  and  starlit!  How  large  are  the 
stars  compared  with  what  they  appear  in  northern  latitudes! 
And  the  moonlight,  too,  is  pale  as  silver,  and  has  none  of  the 
yellow  tint  we  see  with  us.  Beautifully  it  lies  along  that  slope 
of  the  mountain  yonder,  where  the  tall  dark  yew-trees  throw 
their  straight  shadows  across  the  glittering  surface.  It  is  the 
churchyard  of  St.  M — ;  and  now  in  the  church  I  can  perceive 
the  twinkle  of  lights  —  they  are  the  candles  around  the  coffin 
of  him  whose  funeral  I  saw  this  morning.  The  custom  of 
leaving  the  body  for  a  day  in  the  church  before  consigning  it 
to  the  grave  is  a  touching  one.  The  dimly-lighted  aisles,  and 
the  solemn  air  of  the  place,  seem  a  fitting  transition  from  Life 
deep  of  Death. 

I  have  been  thinking  of  that  very  old  man ,  who  came  past 
the  window  yesterday ,  and  sat  down  to  rest  himself  on  the 
stone-bench  beside  the  door.  Giordano  never  took  a  finer 
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head  as  a  study:  lofty  and  massive,  with  the  temples  deeply  in- 
dented; and  such  a  beard,  snow-white  and  waving !  Howl 
longed  for  strength  enough  to  have  wandered  forth  and  seated 
myself  beside  him!  A  strange ,  mysterious  feeling  was  on  me 
—  that  I  should  hear  words  of  comfort  from  his  lips !  This  im- 
pression grew  out  of  his  own  remarkable  story.  Yes,  poor  and 
humble  as  his  dress,  lowly  as  his  present  condition  may  seem, 
he  was  a  "Captain  of  the  Imperial  Guard"  —  a  proud  title 
once !  He  was  taken  prisoner  during  the  retreat  from  Moscow, 
and,  with  hundreds  more,  sent  away  to  eternal  exile  in  Sibe- 
ria !  At  that  period  he  was  in  all  the  pride  of  manhood ,  a  true 
specimen  of  his  class  —  gay,  witty,  full  of  daring,  and  a 
sceptic ;  a  Frenchman  of  the  Revolution  grafted  on  a  gentle- 
man of  the  old  regime!  The  Fatalism  that  sustained  them  — 
it  was  their  only  faith  —  through  long  years  of  banishment, 
brought  many  in  sadness  to  the  grave !  It  was  a  gloomy  reli- 
gion, whose  hope  was  but  chastened  despair!  He  himself  lived 
on,  the  reckless  spirit  of  a  bold  heart  hardening  him  against 
grief  as  effectually  as  it  excluded  memory.  When,  at  length, 
as  time  went  on,  and  his  companions  dropped  off  around  him, 
a  severe  and  cheerless  melancholy  settled  down  upon  him,  and 
he  lived  on  in  a  state  of  dreamy  unreality,  less  like  sleep  than 
death  itself!  And  yet,  through  this  dense  cloud  a  ray  of  light 
pierced  and  fell  upon  his  cold  and  darkened  spirit,  like-  diiy 
descending  into  some  cleft  between  the  mountains! 

He  was  sitting  at  the  door  of  his  hut  one  evening,  to  taste 
the  few  short  moments  of  sunset,  when,  unwrapping  the  piece 
of  paper  which  surrounded  his  cigar —  the  one  sole  luxury  the 
prisoners  are  permitted  —  he  was  proceeding  to  light  it,  when 
a  thought  occurred  that  he  would  read  the  lines,  for  it  was  a 
printed  paper.  He  opened  the  bit  of  torn  and  ragged  paper, 
and  found  there  three  verses  from  the  Gospel  of  St.  John. 
Doubtless  he  had  often  sat  in  weariness  before  the  most  heart- 
stirring  appeals  and  earnest  exhortations ;  and  yet  these  few 
lines  did  what  years  of  such  teaching  failed  to  do.  The  long- 
thirsting  heart  was  refreshed  by  this  one  drop  of  clear  water ! 
He  became  a  believer,  firm  and  faithful!  His  liberation,  which 


he  owed  to  the  clemency  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  set  him 
free  to  wander  over  the  world  as  a  missionary ,  and  this  he  has 
been  ever  since.  How  striking  arc  his  calm  and  benevolent 
features  among  the  faces  which  pass  you  in  every  street  —  for 
we  li?e  in  times  of  eager  and  insensate  passion.  The  volcano 
has  thrown  forth  ashes ,  and  who  knows  how  soon  the  flame 
may  follow! 

1  low  long  this  night  appears !  I  have  sat ,  as  I  believe ,  for 
hours  here,  an<t  \  *  t  it  i>  l.ut  two  o'clock!  The  dreary  vacuity 
of  weakness  is  like  a  wide  and  pathless  waste.  I  see  but  one 
great  spreading  moorland,  with  a  low,  dark  horizon ;  no  crea- 
moves  across  the  surface  —  no  light  glimmer*  on  it.  It  is 
th<>  plain  before  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death. 

Poor  Gilbert!  —  how  soundly  he  sleeps,  believing  that  I 
am  also  sunk  to  rest!  The  <1« -i-p-drawn  breathings  of  his 
•trong  chest  are  strange  I  M-H.h-thr  Hutu-ring  hurry  of  my  re- 
spiration. He  was  wearied  out  with  watching—  wearied,  as  I 
feel  myself:  but  Death  comes  not  the  sooner  for  our  wean- 

- :  we  must  bide  our  timr.  even  like  the  felon  whose  sen- 
tence has  fixed  the  day  and  tin-  hour. 

Three  o'clock !  What  a  chill  is  on  me !  The  fire  no  longer 
warms  me,  nor  does  the  great  cloak  with  which  I  braved  the 
snows  of  Canada.  This  is  a  sensation  quite  distinct  from  mere 
cold  —  it  is  like  as  though  my  body  were  itself  the  source  from 
which  the  air  became  chilled.  I  have  tried  to  heap  more  wood 
upon  the  fire ,  but  am  too  weak  to  reach  it.  I  cannot  bear  to 
awaken  that  poor  fellow.  It  i<  but  enduring  a  little  —  a  very 
little  longer  —  and  all  will  be  over! 

There  was  a  man  upon  the  terrace  below  the  window, 
walking  slowly  back  and  forwards.  What  can  it  mean,  so 
late?  It  has  made  me  nervous  and  irritable  to  watch  his  shadow 
as  it  crosses  before  me.  There!  —  how  strange!  —  he  has 
beckoned  to  me!  Is  this  real?  Now  I  see  no  one!  Some  trick 
of  imagination ;  but  how  weak  it  ban  left  me !  My  hand  trem- 
bles, too,  with  a  strange  fear. 

It  has  struck  again!  It  must  be  four;  and  I  have  slept. 
What  a  long  night  Hi  "  Liff!  I-if-'!  "<>w  little  your 
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best  and  highest  ambitions  seein  to  him  who^its,  like  me, 
waiting  to  be  released!  Now  and  then^the  heart  beats  full  and 
strong,  and  a  momentary  sense  of  vigour  flashes  across  my 
mind ;  and  then  the  icy  current  comes  back ,  the  faint  struggle 
to. breathe  shaking  the  frame  as  a  wrecked  vessel  trembles 
with  each  crashing  wave ! 

Day  breaks  at  length  —  that  must  be  the  dawn!  But  my 
eyes  are  failing,  and  my  hands  are  numbed.  Poor  Gilbert! 
how  sound  is  his  sleep!  He  has  turned  —  and  now  he  dreams ! 
What  is  he  muttering?  Good  night!  good  night !  Even  so  — 
good  night! 

*  *  *  •*  •  '*»  •» 

•  *  *  *  *  *  « 

How  cold  —  how  very  cold  I  feel!  I  thought  it  had  been 
over!  Oh,  for  a  little  longer  of  this  dalliance  here !  —  ay,  even 
here,  on  the  last  shores  of  life!  Inexpressibly  sweet  the  odours 
are,  and  the  birds !  How  I  drink  in  those  strains  I  —  they  will 
float  with  me  along  the  journey  I  am  going!  Weaker  and 
weaker.  This  must  be  death !  Farewell ! 


ENVOY. 

THE  circumstances  which  have  placed  these  papers  in  my 
hands  afford  me  the  only  apology  I  can  offer  for  making  them 
public.  They  were  bequeathed  to  me,  in  some  sort,  as  a  re- 
compense for  services  which  my  poor  master  had  long  in- 
tended to  have  rewarded  very  differently ;  nor,  save  under  the 
pressure  of  an  actual  necessity,  should  I  devote  them  now  to 
the  purpose  of  personal  assistance.  I  neither  understand  how 
to  correct  nor  arrange  tlvem.  I  have  no  skill  in  editorship,  and 
send  them  to  the  printer  without  the  addition  of  a  letter  by  any 
hand  except  his  who  wrote  them.  It  is  true ,  some  pages  iiave 
been  withheld  —  I  am  not  sure  whether  necessarily  or  not  — 
for  I  have  no  competent  judgment  to  guide  me.  1  would,  how- 
ever, hope,  that  what  I  here  give  to  the  world  may,  while 
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benefiting  the  servant ,  leave  no  stain  upon  the  memory  of  the 
best  of  masters. 

GEORGE  GILBERT, 

I'altt  to  tk*  late  H.  Ttmpleton,  Ktq. 


Postscript  to  Envoy. 

A  word  may  be  necessary  as  to  the  political  allusions,  as 
they  were  ail  written  in  the  autumn  of  the  past  year,  many  are, 
of  course,  inapplicable  to  countries  whose  condition  the  won- 
derful events  lately  occurring  have  modified :  many  are,  how- 
ever, almost  correct  in  every  detail  of  prophetic  foresight; 
and,  it  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  repeat,  have  neither 
been  changed  nor  added  to  since  penned  by  my  late  master. 


THE    END. 
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